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CYRIL VANE’S WIFE 


By Alice Duer Miller 


Author of ‘‘A Man of His Word,” Etc. 


S the train drew out of the tunnel, 
A most of the occupants of the Pull- 
man car stirred and rustled with 
relief, opened their books or newspa- 
pers, looking about them. But the lady 
and gentleman in the last two seats 
neither spoke nor moved. She, her chin 
in her palm, stared out, as if uncon- 
scious of the change from darkness to 
light. He sat with his head back, his 
arms folded, his eyes closed. 

Already their entrance had centered 
attention, for the lady was a beauty; 
on that there could not be two opinions. 
Her bearing, even before one saw the 
lovely oval of her face, left no one in 
doubt. Ugly women can rarely forget 
the bitter fact. Merely pretty ones be- 
tray by self-consciousness their knowl- 
edge that their shaft is uncertain of its 
effect ; but real beauty is calmly, sweetly 
sure, and, like a true aristocrat, can 
afford to forget itself. So this lady with 
her pretty, fresh clothes, and simple, 
effective movements, drew everybody's 
eyes, and was quite calm under the or- 
deal. She could not have been more con- 
spicuous in the glare of footlights than 
she was in the commonplaces of every- 
day life. The gentleman, too, slim and 
distinguished, was not unremarkable. 
He appeared to minister to the needs of 
beauty ably, yet without emotion. 

They began to talk. Some of their 
neighbors would have been glad to hear 
the interchange, but their tones were 
carefully pitched. 

As a matter of fact, their conversation 
was more interesting than its manner 
suggested. 


She said, without special inflection: 
“Let us understand each other.” 

He replied, without opening his eyes: 
“Tf possible, let us.” 

The lady cast a cold glance over, 
rather than at, him. 

“T wish,” she said, “] had your power 
of being non-committingly exasperating 
whenever an important issue is at 
stake.” 

“It is a power,’ he murmured, 
“which you have no occasion to envy.” 

She, as if accepting the ambiguity of 
this reply, said: “Shall we say, then, 
your power of evading the question?” 

“What is it a question of?” 

“Our whole relation.” 

“What, again?” His eyelids had not 
once lifted. 

“Oh, heavens!” cried the lady, “to 
think that I am married to a man who 
would sacrifice the last remnant of my 
affection for the sake of being merely 
smart !” 

“My last remark,” said the gentleman, 
sitting forward and observing the scen- 
ery, “did not present itself to me in that 
light, but your compliment is none the 
less appreciated.” 

To this she replied with a look that 
said as plainly as spoken words, “Be- 
cause I do not sink to your level by an- 
swering you, do not suppose your in- 
solence is not understood and despised.” 

“Tf, however,” he continued, with de- 
liberation, “you find my bearing offen- 
sive, attribute it to the tempered justice 
of your own manner which, as you 
know, has always had a peculiarly mad- 
dening effect upon me.” 








“Nor,” said she, with emotion, “is 
your own manner more fortunate with 
me.” 

“It is a pity, is it not,” said the gentle- 
man, as, with a gesture so gentle as to be 
almost tender, he handed two tickets to 
the conductor, “that we are both so in- 
fluenced by the non-essential ?” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “I have known 
you to be irritating, bad-tempered and 
impossible before, but never in the 
whole course of our acquaintance have 
I known you as you are to-day.” 

“T think,” said he, “that you see me 
angry for the first time, which, as you 
say, is a good record for a bad-tempered 
man.” 

With something, which in more re- 
tired surroundings would have degen- 
erated into a flounce, she turned on 
him. 

“Angry!” she said, and she was dis- 
gusted to find that her voice shook on 
the strong rising inflection. “By what 
perversion of facts are you able to be 
angry at me? I, who have borne with 
your moods and your vagaries, and 
tried to pretend I liked it, and have 
studied to please you—studied, Heaven 
knows, as I should have supposed only 
ugly women had to study—and have 
concealed my growing repugnance for 
you, until your own indifference ‘ 

‘Be accurate,” said he; “I have, we 
know, a number of faults—more, even, 
than you have had time to enumerate; 
but inconstancy is not among them. I 
love you as devotedly as when we first 
met.” 

The lady opened her mouth, not to 
speak, but to gasp, with that wonder 
which would like to cry “liar” if it 
dared. Instead, she said: 

“Cyril, where are we? What do you 
mean? Was it not last evening that you 
broke out with the truth about this ‘fet- 
ter matrimony’—your own words—‘this 
noose against which every man sooner 
or later rebels’? Did you not say 6 

“All, and felt even more; yet, never- 
theless, I love you, love you even pas- 
sionately.” 

The lady who had expanded a little 
at the apparent prospect of a flat de- 
nial, again withdrew into herself, with 
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a chill shrug of her shoulders. “I see,” 
she said, “that it is quite impossible to 
discuss the matter with you at present.” 

“In that case,” returned he, rising, “I 
will go and smoke a cigar.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Vane were on 
their way to spend Sunday with Mrs. 
Vane’s mother. Their marriage, which 
had taken place some two years before, 
had been so unfortunate as to mect with 
the disapprobation of all their friends 
and well-wishers. Hers had naturally 
expected for so much beauty a more 
striking position than a peripatetic es- 
sayist could give her. Few of them 
knew him, and most of them distrusted 
his rather remarkable literary achieve- 
ments. As for his partisans, they openly 
lamented that if Cyril must at last be in- 
veigled into matrimony it should needs 
be with a professional beauty. The two 
assumptions that lay behind these differ- 
ent points of view were neither wholly 
just; namely, that because he was clever 
and migratory he was-incapable of mak- 
ing a woman happy, and that because 
she was a professional beauty, she must 
be devoid of brains. Mrs. Vane was 
indeed, in her own way, an unusually in- 
telligent woman, little as her splendid 
blank exterior might suggest it. lHler 
restful appearance was, perhaps, but an 
intelligent economy of her powers, tor 
why exert one’s mind when one’s looks 
are perfectly able to attain any desidera- 
tum? 

Not until the train reached their sta- 
tion did Mr. Vane return, and then he 
entered talking to a man he had met in 
the smoking-car. They were discussing 
yachts. For some reason, this simple 
fact irritated her intensely. She stepped 
into the victoria that was waiting them 
in magnificent, isolated silence. Not so 
her husband. 

“Ts it not strange,” he said. “How do 
you do, Timmons? the shorter way 
home please. Is it not strange how 
differently different women become dif- 
ferent equipages. Now you’ —he 
glanced at her critically—“were evi. 
dently intended by Nature for a vic- 
toria. What a pity that I have never 
been able to give you one!” 

Mrs. Vane turned away her head, 
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raised her parasol and her eyebrows, 
and remarked that the country seemed 
in need of rain. 

With a readiness that seemed to defy 
any topic to find him unprepared, Mr. 
Vane replied: “It is an interesting and 
remarkable fact that while, as you sug- 
gest, so dry an April has never been 
known in this part of the world, in the 
West floods are occurring daily. But, 
you will say, since one is no more de- 
structive to crops than the other 
What, you are not interested in crops?” 

“I am interested in nothing,” cried 
Mrs. Vane, with passion, “except that 
the man I love has made me despise 
him.” 

“And in God’s name,” returned he, 
with a change of manner, “why do you 
despise me?” 

“Because you have deceived me, be- 
cause you’re dishonorable,’ she an- 
swered, with the fluency of one who has 
often secretly rehearsed her case. “You 
persuaded me that your love was to be 
something different from other men’s, 
that our life would—— But, of course, 
you will only point out how great a fool 
I was to believe you—and now that I 
have given you everything, now that 
you have taken all you wanted, now that 
I am completely in your power Oh, 
] never imagined how wholly a high- 
minded woman is in the power of her 
husband! What fools women are, ever 
to grow dependent on men! Even 
now if I id not, Heaven be 
praised, hate you, I would go all 
lengths to make you care. I suppose I 
ought to be glad that I can be free men- 
tally and practically. Thank God, I 
have no child to bind me! I need never 
see you again when I have once left 
you.” 








[ must have been dull,” said Mr. 
Vane, guictly, “but I did not understand 
that you meant to leave me.” 

“Oh!” cried she, wringing her hands 
at the impotence of language, and again, 
“oh! is my bondage so great or my 
spirit so small that I would stay 
with a man who tells me that for 
him marriage was ‘a dangerous ex- 
periment’? who feels the ‘noose’; 
who promises me, of his clemency, 
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to be mine again at the end of a 
year of freedom, say in the South 
Pacific. Merciful Heaven! do you never 
think that J may feel it a noose? Do you 
forget that I am a beautiful woman, 
and that freedom spells something for 
me, too? That I may tire a4 

“T had certainly assumed that you felt 
so until I saw how my own attitude sur- 
prised you.” 

“Say, rather, that you have not 
thought of my feelings at all, but simply 
of your own’—the victoria stopped— 
“as on all other occasions. How are you, 
mamma? Here we are.” 

A slim, middle-aged lady met them. 

“Dear Rosanne, dear Cyril, how well 
you look! Doesn’t he look well, Ros- 
anne? And you, too, dear.” So softly 
purring, Mrs. Lester drew them into the 
house. 

She had been, as it were, the rock of 
defense of Cyril’s friends. They had 
felt that if by any impossibility he were 
able to be happy with his wife, he 
could never stand his mother-in-law. 
It was, therefore, extremely annoying 
to them to observe the close, if some- 
what fantastic—fantastic as far as he 
was concerned, at least—alliance that 
existed between them. They held long, 
dull conversations on subjects that no 
one else had ever been able to make him 
recognize. Perhaps it was that he en- 
joyed being treated as a perfectly com- 
monplace person; perhaps he was suf- 
ficiently intelligent to value the real 
kindness and good breeding that under- 
lay a tolerably foolish manner. 

Mrs. Lester was, indeed, a survival. 
She was a curiosity, like the first steam 
engine. She was the first fine lady. At 
a time when such a thing was unknown 
she had achieved it. She had been taken 
abroad when nota girl of her acquaint- 
ance had gone; she had had all her 
dresses from Paris; she had been taken 
into the best societies of foreign cities ; 
she spoke many languages with an ease 
conveniently limited by the range of 
her ideas. With very little intelligence, 
she had acquired a certain gentle ele- 
gance, and when, with her marriage, 
conditions had altered her development, 
she had simply stopped. She was still 
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the woman with whom a certain poten- 
tate had once danced, and she was noth- 
ing more, unless, of late, she had be- 
come, as well, the mother of Mrs. Cyril 
Vane. . 

She sat dispensing tea to her daughter 
and her son-in-law with little be-ringed 
hands, quite unconscious of any stir in 
the atmosphere. It never occurred to 
her they were on bad terms. She thought 
it not well bred to be on bad terms with 
one’s husband, and she was convinced 
that her daughter would never do any- 
thing ill bred. 

“There’s your tea, Cyril, dear, not too 
strong—it’s so bad for you strong. Are 
you tired, Rosanne? Not that you look 
so. I am always so done up after a 
journey but not you. Isn’t it wonderful, 
Cyril?” She shook her head, looking 
contentedly from one to the other. 

Rosanne made no effort to join con- 
versation with her mother. She sat 
apart, keeping the elder lady engaged 
with smiles and recurring monosyllables, 
while her mind was busy with words, 
biting and exact, with which she labeled 
her husband; this embezzler of her 
youth, this breaker of promises more 
solemn than the demands of church or 
state. And then from this high arraign- 
ment she dropped to the more childish 
but eminently satisfactory consideration 
of the point of view of those other men, 
who had, and perhaps still, loved her. 
She herself could only accuse her hus- 
band of inconstancy, falseness, and such 
mere moral offenses; but how would 
these others mock him for his folly, in 
that having had her love he had lost it; 
in that having the right to stay, he 
should of his own free will leave her! 

With thoughts of this nature she be- 
guiled an evening that otherwise she 
might have found dull. For Mrs. Lester 
had launched forth upon the de- 
linquencies of her servants, and Cyril 
was alternately sympathizing and ad- 
vancing extravagant and_ elaborate 
solutions of the servant problem, at 
which Mrs. Lester finally began to 
giggle, until she dropped her eye- 
glasses into the tangle of her em- 
broidery silks, and Rosanne rose in fine 
solemnity and swept off to bed. 
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But, of course, she did not go to bed. 
She sat before her glass mournfully 
regarding herself in the light of a fail- 
ure, stinging phrases rising to her lips. 

After about an hour she heard a 
knock at her door, and her husband 
came in from his dressing-room. He 
had changed to his morning clothes, and 
through the open door she saw his port- 
manteau was strapped. 

“Where are you going?” she said. 

“That depends on what steamers are 
sailing for where, to-morrow morning.” 
He shut the door, and stood leaning his 
back against it, his hands in his pockets. 
“You have said a number of noteworthy 
things to me in the course of the last 
twenty-four hours,” he began, at length, 
“of which the most important is that you 
no longer love me. That leaves, of 
course, no room for argument, so I am 
leaving you, although, I repeat, I do 
love you 

“My dear Cyril, that assertion serves 
admirably to put you in the right, 
but 

“T don’t care sixpence about being in 
the right.” 

” but is scarcely credible. But, to 
save discussion, let us say, then, that I 
do not value your form of affection.” 

“Exactly. You do not value it, al- 
though it has not changed an iota since 
the time when you did value it.” 

“There I differ with you.” 

“But the facts agree. Before marriage 
was decided on betweenaus I took some 
pains to make my unfortunate charac- 
teristics plain to you, especially my at- 
titude toward marriage itself, which I 
painted in terms infinitely more offen- 
sive than anything I said yesterday. At 
the time I thought you showed fine gen 
erosity in your reception of it. Now, I 
am inclined to believe you did not get 
beyond the flattery of my wanting, in 
view of such opinions, to marry you just 
the same. Whatever you thought, you 
said, I remember, that you supposed all 
men of spirit felt as I did—that I merely 
outdid them in being willing to ac- 
knowledge it. You said some excellent 
things about personal liberty, and out- 
lined a scheme of mutual honesty to 
which I have been absolutely faithful. 
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You have never been. You were not 
honest at the time. You have not been 
since. Not only have you failed, but you 
resent my success. In fact, the only 
charge you make against me is my ab- 
solute fidelity to the scheme of life you 
yourself outlined. You said you were a 
woman who could stand the truth, and 
when it was dealt out to you, you cried 
aloud that I was a brute. What you 
meant was that you could stand the 
truth as long as it was pleasant. I was 
a fool, undoubtedly, to think you wanted 
anything different from what other 
women want, but I had your own assur- 
ance. If I have been a fool, I have, at 
least, been an honorable one. You have 
not. This is my presentment of my 
case.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Vane, “I am so 
tired of these presentments of yours 
which always leave you so completely 
justified in doing whatever you want to 
do!’ 

‘Justification be damned! I want you 
to see a 

“While I, who struggle and agonize 
and efface myself, am always, always in 
the wrong. But what is the use of talk- 
ing of it all! You want to go; I want 
you to. Go, by all means.” 

“At present,” said Cyril, slowly, “I 
don’t think there is any use in talking of 
it.” He moved his shoulders from the 
door, and put his hand on the knob. 
“I’m going. In a year we'll try again.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Vane, with emphasis. 
“You have tried and wearied me beyond 
what even I can bear. Go, and for 
God’s sake never come back!” 

For perhaps a second something in 
his look, in the slight rigidity of the 
lines of his figure, met the requirements 
of the dramatic. 

Then the door shut very gently be- 
hind him. 
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When Mrs. Vane realized that her 
husband was really gone, her state of 
mind became one of excited triumph. 
The weapons by which he had so often 
worsted her in the past—his wit and 
plausibility, his very charm—had all 
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been rendered entirely futile by the 
simple statement of her own indiffer- 
ence. The world, of course, might con- 
sider her a deserted wife, but what did 
that matter? Her husband would taste 
the consequences of his conduct. He had 
sighed for freedom. Well, now he was 
free. She did not have to look further 
for her revenge. Nor did she stop to 
consider the flattery to the culprit im- 
plied in the point of view which took ac- 
count of no other spectator. 

She and Cyril had known each other 
little more than a year when they were 
married. Their meeting had been in 
this manner: A friend of Rosanne’s had 
asked her to luncheon to meet a celebrity 
of the hour. This invitation, though it 
necessitated coming in from Fallowfield, 
Rosanne was glad to accept, partly from 
affection for Mrs. Hale, her hostess, 
partly from curiosity to see the great 
man. But, like many charming and in- 
dulged people, Mrs. Hale was vague, 
and when she found that her lion could 
not come, the whole matter slipped from 
her memory. Later, she asked Vane, 
for whom at the time she was entertain- 
ing a slight tenderness, for the same 
meal, and at last ended by forgetting 
him too, and going out herself. So that 
when Rosanne entered the drawing- 
room on the appointed day she found 
no one but a gentleman of some thirty 
years, who was displaying a very ele- 
gant ankle as he sat in a deep chair 
reading a magazine. 

He rose and helped her off with her 
furs, laying them aside with a touch 
neither over-appreciative nor yet obtuse. 

“Mrs. Hale has not come down ?” said 
she. 

“She has not come in,” he returned, 
with the exasperation of the long suf- 
ferer. “She asked me to luncheon at 
one.” The clock had struck two. 

“And I am punctual,” said Rosanne. 
“Do you suppose she has forgotten all 
about us ?” 

Vane felt like answering, “all about 
you, yes,” for he had been expressly in- 
vited to a téte-d-téte meal. 

“Suppose we ring and ask,” said 
Rosanne. ‘‘Crincklebridge is a friend of 
mine.” 





Crincklebridge, the butler, an elderly, 
precise person, who, for his sins, had 
taken service with Mrs. Hale, and for 
his attachment could not leave her, now 
appeared and confirmed their worst 
fears. Mrs. Hale had gone out to 
luncheon, but earlier, Crinckl bridge 
fancied she had told the cook that a 
gentleman was coming. To Miss Lester, 
Crincklebridge could hold out no hope. 
He said civilly that Mrs. Hale had 
omitted to mention that Miss Lester was 
expected, but this, of course, deceived 
no one. The truth was she wasn’t ex- 
pected. 

“T tell you what, Crincklebridge,” said 
Vane, “if luncheon is ordered for two, 
let’s have it;” and this, in spite of a few 
faint protests from Rosanne, they pro- 
ceeded to do. 

Never were two people better or more 
quickly pleased with each other. Never 
were these two people in particular 
more aptly, easily amusing. Never was 
a meal merrier. 

From their first meeting their ac- 
quaintance became a love affair, a 
love affair, however, harassed by the 
most deadly of foes—those of its 
own household. The only obstacles 
in their path were of their own 
making. Vane had long determined 
against matrimony, recognizing wisely 
enough in himself a vein undomestic, 
almost uncivilized. Sometimes it led him 
to shun his fellow beings, sometimes to 
seek them under new conditions ; some- 
times he merely disappeared, strange 
countries for to see. But in whatever 
form it showed itself, it was a streak 
which, as he had already had occasion 
to notice, was incompatible with the 
holy estate. And, quite logically, he be- 
lieved that having encouraged it by in- 
dulgence, he had already chosen a bach- 
elor’s part. 

On the other hand, marriage with 
such a person was not exactly the cli- 
max to which Rosanne had looked for- 
ward. Without being precisely mercen- 
ary, she was sufficiently ambitious, and 
with her conspicuous beauty she had 
dreamed other dreams than love in a 
cottage. 

It took just a year for them to cast 
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out these theoretical devils, and at the 
end of this time they were married. 

Statistics tell us that the majority of 
divorces occur during the first five years 
of marriage, a fact which no one will 
find very surprising. It is not easy for 
lovers to put up with being taken for 
granted, with being, as it were, a pre- 
supposition of everyday life. The crisis 
is not in their being less happy, but in 
their taking that happiness as a matter 
of course. 

And being taken as a matter of course 
turned out to be a thing bitter to Ros- 
anne’s soul. Cyril, being a man, bore it 
better. That to be used to her was not 
to be tired of her was an idea she could 
not admit. When first she saw the de- 
mon of familiarity bearing down on 
her, she tried to hold him off by in- 
creasing and unusual efforts to appear 
each day more beautiful and charming 
in the eyes of her husband. But human 
capacity has its limits, and in spite of 
these well-directed attempts, which were 
indeed received by Cyril in the most 
flattering spirit, the fact remained patent 
that they were not jiovers in adversity, 
but husband and wife, who might be 
tolerably sure of a good deal of each 
other’s society. 

It was in this adjustment to the com- 
monplace that they had both so signally 
failed; Cyril, positively, in not being 
able to adapt himself; Rosanne more 
plausibly in lacking tolerance for his 
failure. Indeed, she would not see in the 
final outburst that had led to their sep- 
aration a failure—a weakness of his na- 
ture—but, rather, an insult to herself. 
As such, it called for revenge, and this, 
in spite of the incredulity she had ex- 
pressed, she knew she had inflicted, in- 
flicted with a certain poetic justice, in 
giving such complete liberty to one who 
asked only a little. But, she said to her- 
self, what else could she do? If mar- 
riage as she conceived it was impossible 
between them, then they were better 
apart. Apart for all time, she mur- 
mured, and at once began imagining 
their meeting at some remote day, both 
changed—she, cold; he, wiser—Heaven 
knows from what heights of folly and 
wounded pride she was dashed by a par- 
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agraph which appeared in all the 
papers some ten days after Cyril’s de- 
parture. Already a West Indian hurri- 
cane had been reported, and every boat 
that came in from those waters had 
fresh tales to tell of its violence. But 
now came anxiety for the boats that did 
not come in, and among those was the 
S. S. Alethea, bound for West Indian 
and Central American ports. Rosanne 
did not know until she read the enlight- 
ening paragraph that Mr. Cyril Vane, 
the essayist, was among the passengers. 
A few days later, two of the unfor- 
tunate’s boat’s crew were picked up in 
an open boat. They were the only sur- 
vivers. The Alethea had foundered off 
the Central American coast, with all 
hands. 

Rosanne met this bitterest of fates in 
silence; even if she had wished, there 
was no one to whom she could well have 
spoken. Her friends knew little of her 
husband, and his she had neglected to 
make her own. But, as a matter of fact, 
she probably felt little need of self-ex- 
pression. She had the gift of absolute 
silence, often found in elementary na- 
tures. Superficially, she was sometimes 
fluent, but when she was nearly touched 
she could present a blank stillness that 
the dead themselves could not outdo. 

Poor Mrs. Lester was frankly un- 
happy. She cried alone and in public, 
and only found comfort in telling of the 
virtues of her son-in-law—virtues which 
for the most part were not those prized 
or, indeed, discovered by his other 
friends. She did her best to make up for 
Rosanne’s silence by expressing for her 
all the fitting sentiment of widows, but 
she found something crushing in the 
presence of a grief that had no manifes- 
tation except the red and hollow eyes 
with which her daughter stared at her 
across the breakfast table. 

It was assumed, as a matter of course, 
that Rosanne would take up her life 
with her mother—there seemed no 
other course for two lonely widows. 
And what should have been in any case 
a natural choice was, actually, a finan- 
cial necessity, for Cyril, whose writing 
had brought him a moderate income, 
had left little property. 
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Before the plan was put into opera- 
tion, however—indeed, as soon as 
her mourning was complete—Rosanne 
took her maid and disappeared from 
sight and access by her friends 
to some wooded cove on the Maine 
coast. 

We hear a great deal of new souls 
looking out of old faces, and remain 
uncertain that the difference is not 
merely one of age or ill health. Rosanne 
came back changed—aged. A stranger 
might have called her still dazzlingly 
young, but the first effulgence of 
youth was gone. Before, imagination 
was not able to project her into middle 
life; now, one observed with pleasure, 
she would still be a handsome woman at 
forty. 

The life she returned to with her 
mother was not one to drown sorrow. 
There was nothing to interfere with the 
eternal grind of her own thoughts. The 
two ladies breakfasted together at nine, 
after which it was Mrs. Lester’s habit 
to make a tour of her domain. On this 
she believed the whole domestic ma- 
chinery pivoted, though the inspection 
was not of a very searching nature. In 
the kitchen it was: “Good-morning, 
Eliza. How nice your kitchen always 
looks! You've sent the orders for the 
day? Ah, well I’m sure you will have 
something nice for us.” And very much 
the same at the stable. “Good-morning, 
Timmons. You’ve sent the horses to be 
shod? They need it, do they? Well, 
that was right to send them.” 

This duty accomplished, it was their 
custom to sit together sewing, an occu- 
pation of which, by some strange chance, 
they were both inordinately fond. Here 
Mrs. Lester’s conversation was of an 
endlessly interrogatory form: 

“Dear, dear, Rosanne! If this is right 
in this one it can’t have been in the 
other.” Such cryptic utterances which 
always meant that Rosanne must detach 
her eyes from her own work, and her 
mind from sad recollection, in order 
to discover just what corner of her 
embroidery her mother was discuss- 
ing. Then luncheon followed, and the 
afternoon brought a slow drive through 
familiar country—at least, on days 
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when Timmons would allow the horses 
to go out. 

Rosanne had a cousin, Edward Lester 
by name, who had loved her so long, so 
deeply and so hopelessly, that his posi- 
tion had grown to have all the disadvan- 
tages of a husband’s without any of its 
compensations. She took his devotion 
for granted, and he took anything he 
could get, and was thankful. Yet he had, 
without knowing it, a useful place in her 
mental establishment, for she was either 
so indifferent to, or so sure of, his 
opinion, that it never occurred to her to 
be anything but absolutely frank with 
him. 

He was surprised when, one morning 
in October, a pillar of crepe which pre- 
sented itself in his office turned out to be 
his cousin. She threw back her veil, and 
the whole office force, from the boy at 
the door to the middle-aged  sten- 
ographer, stopped work, until Lester led 
her away to his private office, whereat 
pens once more begdn to scratch and 
typewriters to click. 

Rosanne flung herself into the chair 
before his desk. She at least shared a 
total disregard of the value of his time. 

“Something must be done for me, 
Ned,” she said. “Two months more and 
I shall be jibbering.” 

Lester would never have attained his 
well-merited success at the bar if his 
mind had been less thorough, and so 
thorough a mind could scarcely be ex- 
pected to be quick. Now he said, after 
some balanced thought : 

“T understood you were spending the 
winter with your mother at Fallowfield.” 

“That’s it. Just she and I. Oh, Ned, 
these October days! These _ cold, 
early evenings—the smell of burning 
brush s 

“TJ should not think,” he said, “that 
you would wish for a different life at 
present.” 

“Shouldn’t you?” returned his guest, 
rather rudely, as she arose and began to 
walk up and down the room. “Well, I 
do. Just as different as possible. If I 
were extremely happy—if I had some 
absorbing inner life, I might manage to 
exist doing nothing all day long, but as 
it is, oh, Heaven!” 











“I may be old-fashioned— 
Lester, pompously. 

“T shouldn’t think there could be two 
opinions about that,” returned Rosanne, 
yawning. 

sj but I cannot see what else you 


-” began 





want.” 

“T want excitement.” 

“In other words, you want to forget.” 

Rosanne laughed. “There isn’t much 
chance of a woman’s forgetting who has 
spent two years of her life with Cyril 
Vane. No, I want not to want to cut my 
throat. If I’ve got to live, I want some- 
thing to live for. Good heavens, Ned, 
I’m young and strong! If I were a man, 
there would be things left for me to do. 
I want to do something entirely differ- 
ent. I wish I had talent, but I haven’t.” 

“Will you marry me?” said Lester. 

“For excitement,” returned his cous- 
in, and then feeling she had gone too far, 
she hastened to add: ‘‘No, dear Ned, | 
would not let you do anything so de- 
pressing. You would not want to marry 
me if I were in love with another man— 
at least, you oughtn’t to want to—and 
I assure you it’s a great deal more dan- 
gerous when the other man is dead. You 
would not like to think that every time 
you came into the-room I was wishing 
you could change places with him.” 

Ned threw down the ruler he had 
been balancing on his forefinger. “It 
seems confusing,” he said, bitterly, “that 
one minute you tell me the merest re- 
spect to your husband’s memory is irk- 
some to you, and the next that you are 
still so much in love with him that a 
second marriage is impossible. I must 
say I do not understand you.” 

“Well, we'll pass on to something 
simpler,’ said Mrs. Vane, crossly. 
“What I want is money. That’s easy to 
understand. Preferably, lots of it, but 
at least enough to be independent—to 
be able to go away somewhere. There’s 
only one possibility, and that is the gold 
mine in Central America, over which 
old Mr. Vane ruined himself. You know 
Cyril was on his way to San Miguel. 
He always half thought there was some- 
thing in it. Now tell me how I can find 
out all about it, with the least trouble 
and the greatest haste.” 
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Lester felt it his duty to point out to 
his cousin that there was no speculation 
so little likely to make the fortune of the 
poor as inines, especially gold mines; 
and he backed his opinion with several 
examples, including her late father-in- 
law. Rosanne paid little attention to him 
until his vague murmurs that Gray 
Henderson would know, if any one did, 


impaled her attention. Gray Henderson’s: 


was a name to conjure with. Rosanne 
had a general impression that he had in- 
herited half the mines in the United 
States and bought the other half. She 
said, with a gasp, that she feared Mr. 
Henderson’s opinion would be rather 
hard to come by, but Lester assured 
her to the contrary. The great man was, 
it seemed, his client, and he offered to 
take her to the office at once. 

Gray Henderson, or, as he was more 
familiarly known to the business world, 
Gray T. Henderson, was, as Mrs. Vane 
was presently astonished to see, a good- 
looking, gray-headed man, graced by 
the most perfect manner that it is pos- 
sible to present. She had been prepared 
to find him unpolished, or, at least, over- 
polite; but such low-voiced calm took 
her by surprise. The truth was that 
never having heard of him socially, 
never having met him in the drawing- 
rooms she frequented she had jumped 
to the conclusion that he would not be 
fitted for them. She was too inexpe- 
rienced to know’that so huge a financial 
success as Henderson’s makes _neces- 
sarily of an American a man of the 
world. It was not that he had no social 
position in his own city, but that this 
was swallowed up by his business im- 
portance on two continents. It was not 
that their paths might not naturally have 
crossed, but, rather, that Henderson, 
when he wanted relaxation, preferred to 
take it in more concentrated doses than 
she and her peers usually afforded. His 
yacht and racing stable occupied most 
of his time outside his office, and what 
was left he did not spend in Society as 
she understood the word; for him, this 
was too easy for a game and too mild 
for an amusement. 

His social presence was certainly ex- 
cellent, particularly with women. He 


made no pretense, now, that his time 
was not of value, and contented himself 
by saying simply, when Lester apolo- 
gized for the interruption, that it was a 
pleasure to him to be of use to his 
friends. Yet, in some way, a few min- 
utes later, when his secretary came in 
to say that a very great man wanted to 
see him as soon as he was disengaged, 
Henderson’s leisureliness conveyed to 
Rosanne the assurance that friendship 
for Lester was no longer the only cause 
of his polite attention. 

Ned was very much at his ease, and 
opened the conversation by remarking 
that his cousin, Mrs. Vane, was in need 
of some one to tell her that an unde- 
veloped gold mine in Central America 
was not a fortune maker. Henderson 
smiled and observed that all mines had 
been undeveloped once upon a time. 

Rosanne hastened to put before him 
all the information on the subject that 
she could remember. It was the sort 
of mine, she hazarded, persuasively, 
where you got the gold out without any 
trouble. Mr. Henderson remarked, 
gravely, that this was much the best 
kind to have. It was an old Spanish 
mine, a very celebrated one; she thought 
that there were records showing how 
valuable it was—at least, she thought it 
was actually proved to be the same as 
the old Dos Estrellos, a lost Spanish 
mine. Had Mr. Henderson happened 
to hear of it? Yes, Mr. Henderson had, 
indeed, but rather feared it was a myth. 
Of course, if this proved to be the 
same, why then—he paused—why, then, 
it might be worth while to send an ex- 
pert down to look it over. If Mrs. Vane 
would let him have any documents she 
might possess on the subject 

He was not discouraging enough to 
please Lester, nor sufficiently hopeful to 
satisfy Rosanne. She went away with 
but two clear impressions, that he was 
the very kindest person in the world, 
and that it would be necessary to see 
him again at an early date, when he 
had looked over the papers. 

He accompanied them to the elevator. 
The two men shook hands, with an irri- 
tating consciousness in the minds of 
both that each thought himself master of 
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the situation. In the meantime the real 
master of the situation remarked pleas- 
antly as she set foot on the pavements 
again: 

“Really, Ned, I have seldom met a 
more agreeable and conversable per- 
son.” 

“He is considered dangerous to your 
sex,” said Ned. 

Rosanne roused her memory unsuc- 
cessfully. “I have not heard of his 
conquests,” she said. 

“Very likely not,” replied Lester, am- 
biguously. 

In his office the great man had 
touched a bell and summoned his pri- 
vate secretary. 

“Gates,” he said, as a dapper little 
gentleman entered, “before Monday I 
should like to know something about 
Mrs. Vane.” (He referred to a card.) 
“Mrs. Cyril Vane—all you can find out. 
Tell Senator Purdy I'll see him, and, 
Gates, don’t try to get anything from 
Lester. Try women. Your aunt might 
know.” 

And as he sat down at his desk, and 
the door closed behind the obedient 
Gates, he murmured: “It is a long time, 
it issa very long time since a woman 
has made me feel like that.” 





Ill. 


“Oh, my dear Rosanne,” cried Mrs. 
Lester on the evening of the same day, 
as soon as they were alone after dinner. 
“What do you think has happened?” 
Her tone was serious enough for 
tragedy, but Rosanne was not alarmed, 
and the elder lady went on with well- 
bred plaintiveness. “As I passed the 
stable this morning, I saw Timmons 
chasing Eliza about the coach house 
with a whip, and when I remonstrated, 
he said he had a perfect right, she was 
his wife. It seems they have been mar- 
ried for five years. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“Dreadful for Eliza,’ said Rosanne. 
“Matrimony seems to be in the air. I 
had a proposal myself this morning.” 
“My dear! From whom?” 

“Not interesting, mamma. Only Ned.” 





“Of course, you said 
““*No,’ of course.” 
There was a moment’s silence, and 

then Mrs. Lester began gently: “And 

yet, my dear, I often think it would be 
much better for you to marry again. 

Not just yet, of course, but some day. 

Your life here is so limited, so sad, and 

if you don’t marry, I don’t see how ud 

“Oh, mamma, don’t!’ Rosanne broke 
in. “I know it all. How can I help 
knowing that a second marriage is the 
only thing that could give me anything 
to make life pleasant? If I can’t be 
happy, of course, I should like to be rich, 
and prosperous, and excited. But I 
never shall be. I don’t feel any less 
married to Cyril than when he was alive. 
There is a difference, but I can’t make 
myself feel it.” 

Mrs. Lester looked both shocked and 
annoyed. “You talk, dear,” she said, 
“as if the Church did not recognize sec- 
ond marriages. I hope you don’t think 
you know better than the Church. 
There’s nothing immoral in marrying 
again.” 

“There would be for me.” 

“The feeling will pass.” 

“Perhaps, if marrying was just keep- 
ing a man’s house and spending his 
money. But, my dear mother, I have 
my ideals. I should wish to be some- 
thing even to my second husband, and 
to be something one must be honest, and 
if I were ever even approximately hon- 
est, what would he find me? Cyril 
Vane’s wife.” 

“You seem very extravagant to me, 
Rosanne,” said Mrs. Lester. “Your af- 
fection for your first husband is very 
creditable, I know. But there is no rea- 
son why, even if your feelings for an- 
other man were not as x 

“Oh, I know. You are going on to 
say that if Cyril were in my place, all 
women would not on that account be 
non-existent to him—quite the reverse. 
Men can run a whole scale in their re- 
lations to women. Women can’t—at 
least, I couldn’t. Either you marry a 
man or you don’t 

Mrs. Lester looked at her still puzzled, 
and went on: 

“Not yet, dear, not yet; but in a few 
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years it will all seem very different to 
you.” 

“It’s quite true, mamma. I shall not 
always be as unhappy as I am now. But 
what won’t change is that I am an en- 
tirely different sort of person for hav- 
ing been Cyril’s wife. He is responsible 
for a great deal of the sort of person I 
am. That is fixed.” 

It is to be observed that Rosanne did 
not mention to her mother that she had 
hopes that riches might come to her 
aside from the distasteful question of 
marriage. She probably would not have 
allowed the idea of the mine to linger in 
her mind, if she had had anything else 
to occupy it. As it was, she saw visions 
and dreamed dreams of success. 

A week later she received a note from 
Mr. Henderson, dated from his office, 
saying that he now had a few reports 
from mines in the neighborhood of her 
own, and other data which she might 
be interested to see. If she were in the 
vicinity of his office in the course of the 
next few days, he would be glad to show 
them to her. Otherwise, he supposed 
they would reach her safely if sent to 
Mr. Lester. 

Rosanne hesitated. She did not like the 
idea of hastening to town at his sum- 
mons. She said to herself that she visited 
no man but her tailor and her dentist. 
Yet, on the other hand, she did not want 
Ned to know any more of her affairs 
than was necessary, and therefore in as 
few days as her sense of dignity per- 
mitted, she presented herself at Mr. 
Henderson’s office. 

She was annoyed, not to say highly 
incensed to learn that Mr. Henderson 
was engaged and could see no one. She 
was about to go away, with a feeling, 
however unreasonable, of outraged 
womanhood, when the polite Gates 
sprang out of a noiseless door. 

Would it be possible for Mrs. Vane 
to wait ten minutes? Mr. Henderson 
so much regretted—nothing but an ap- 
pointment of the utmost importance 
with Mr. , and he named a man for 





whom even a vain woman might for- 
give for being put aside for ten min- 
utes. 

Gates showed her into a little room in 
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a tower of the building, so small as to 
leave no room for more than a writing 
table and a comfortable chair. Windows 
opened on three sides, and she looked 
out over the harbor, from the smoky 
Narrows to the steep New Jersey shore. 

A moment after she was alone, the 
secretary returned, laid a sheaf of 
papers on the table, murmuring that 
Mr. Henderson thought she might care 
to look them over while waiting, and 
again withdrew. 

Rosanne took them up. They were 
the reports in question. She turned them 
overt vaguely. “Report of QV. Mine,” 
“Report of V. G. Wilson, Mining Ex- 
pert to the S. C. I. Co.,” “Report 3 
She wondered if it had not been a trou- 
ble quite out of proportion to the result 
to typewrite so many pages, and put 
in that neat little clip. Then her eye 
fell on the last sheet—it was not type- 
written—it was an ordinary sheet of 
note paper, stamped with the name of a 
good uptown club, and was marked in 
blue pencil: “Report on Mrs. C. V.” It 
said: 





“Dear Mr. HENDERSON: In regard to the 
information you desired, I would say that I 
have been able to obtain only the following: 
Mrs. Vane was a Miss Lester. In Septem- 
ber, 1898, she married Cyril Vane, the Essay- 
ist (author of ‘Uncharted Islands,’ ‘Tempera- 
ture and Temperament,’ etc.) During his 
lifetime she seems to have been the center of 
a clever, literary circle, but whether from 
choice or _ necessity, cannot determine. 
Tastes would appear to be more conven- 
tional and social. Since Vane’s death, has 
lived with her mother at Fallowfield. Means, 
extremely limited.” 


This was signed with the name of the 
polite secretary. Across it, in a hand 
Rosanne recognized as Mr. Hender- 
son’s, was penciled: “O. K. as far as it 
goes, but want more. How about occu- 
pations, friends, especially women? 
Characteristics? Age?” The word age 
underlined. 

Rosanne sprang to the table, where 
pen, paper and ink were carefully ready, 
and at once began to write: 


“Mrs. Vane is now in her twenty-eighth 
year, and possesses a collection of character- 
istics, so conventional as to be scarcely worth 
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enumerating were it not for her singular 
power of bearing resentment. Her female 
friends, of whom she is so fortunate as to 
possess a number, are not in the habit of 
furnishing public reports upon her. Al- 
though without special abilities, she is some- 
thing of a judge of character, and is not, in 
her estimates of chance acquaintances, 
obliged to depend entirely on outside in- 
formation. Her means, though small, are not 
so inconsiderable as to induce her to submit 
to impoliteness in the process of increasing 
them.” 


This accomplished, she snatched up 
her muff and shook the dust of the office 
from her feet. 

A few minutes later Mr. Henderson 
and his secretary entered the little room 
simultaneously. 

“Mrs. Vane gone?” 
cheerfully. 

But the secretary was surprised. He 
said he had left her looking over the 
papers only an instant before. Then his 
eye fell on the papers. He saw that the 
clip had been removed, and a new sheet 
inserted. This he lifted and, to his hor 
ror, saw his own note beneath. 

“TI give you my word, sir, I took that 
out,” he gasped. He knew that explana- 
tion in the face of disaster only irritated 
his chief, yet his clear conscience had 
to speak. 

“Very likely you did, Gates,” returned 
Mr. Henderson, and, looking up, the 
secretary observed an agreeable twinkle 
in the great man’s eye. He gasped. 

“How did it get back, then?” 

“T put it back,” said Henderson, pick- 
ing up the papers, and smiling gently as 
his eyes ran over Rosanne’s lines. 
“There, there, don’t distress yourself. 
We must not let our guests be bored. 
Now find out when the trains go to this 
place—Fallowfield—call a cab in time 
for me to catch the first one, and in the 
meantime send up one of the stenog- 
raphers.” 

At half-past three he was stepping in- 
to the cab that was to take him to the 
station. He had great faith in the prin- 
ciple that the only essential with women 
was to excite their attention—the meth- 
od was immaterial. Nevertheless, his 
present method appealed to him partic- 
ularly. It was striking, it was personal, 


said the former, 


and if it made her angry, why so much 
the better. Women were so approachable 
when angry. 

Of course, in the past week he had not 
depended entirely on Gates for informa- 
tion concerning Rosanne. He had pros- 
ecuted some inquiries on his own ac- 
count. He was especially curious as to 
Vane himself, and his relations to his 
wife. Reports were so conflicting on 
these two points that a certain mystery 
surrounded them. Men whose opinions 
Henderson respected spoke warmly of 
Vane, of his brilliance, his wit, the fine 
temper of his mind. One of them, an 
artist of acknowledged genius, who had 
made a bitter trip through the North- 
west in Vane’s company, spoke with 
emotion of his courage, his unbreakable 
power of endurance. The details were 
such that Henderson, a brave man him- 
self, could not but thrill at them. Yet he 
listened with a certain displeased sur- 
prise. Were such men as Vane, who 


wrote essays on subjects of doubtful im- 
portance, who quibbled over words and 


had theories about the drama, were they 
to excel their fellows in physical bravery 
and outdoor prowess? He failed to com- 
bine the two impressions into a vivid 
idea of the man. Nor was he much 
helped by younger men, who called 
Vane difficult, morose, hardly a man’s 
man, who expressed surprise at the 
painter’s story, and confessed to know- 
ing him little, and to having never read 
his books. Every one agreed that he 
and his wife had been in love with each 
other at the time of their marriage. 
The chasm between that event and his 
death, no one could bridge for him. 

So, naturally enough, he bridged it 
in the light of his past experience, which 
told him that pretty women seldom 
loved their husbands, and that a good 
deal of affection might easily be 
swamped in the delights of young 
widowhood. His opinion of the sex 
was poor in the extreme; either because 
luck had been against him, or, as is more 
probable, because his taste had led him 
among the least trustworthy. 

He was not mistaken in thinking he 
should find her at the four o’clock train. 
He entered one door of the station as 
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she the other. 
without greeting. 

“A very lamentable 
said. 

Now Rosanne had been amusing her- 
self throughout the day with mental 
pictures of the consternation that must 
be reigning in the office on the discov- 
ery of their error. She fancied they 
would take it seriously, it amused her to 
think how seriously, and this idea was 
confirmed when she saw Henderson, so 
evidently bent on apology. Strangely 
enough, however, at his light reference 
to the occurrence, she found herself 
suddenly regarding it more hostilely. 

“Frankly, Mr. Henderson,” she said 
with Olympian calm, “it was not the 
way I expected to be treated.” 

“Now, my dear lady,” said the great 
man, and it was observable that as the 
attacking party he seemed more at 
home, “I treated you exactly as I should 
have treated a man who wished to enter 
into business relations with me. You 
came to me as a mine owner, not as a 
woman.” 

Of course it is irritating to be told 
that you have allowed yourself to be an- 
gered by the inevitable, but Rosanne 
had not argued with Cyril without 
learning something, and now answered 
with spirit: 

“T don’t see that it matters in what 
capacity I came; I can’t alter the fact 
that I am a woman—even a lady.” 

“To those who are so fortunate as to 
be your friends. Believe me, I shall be 
proud if you will allow me so to think 
of you. I feared I was nothing but a 
man of business and must behave my- 
self as such.” 

“T don’t think your point a good one. 
I am both a mine owner and a lady. It 
doesn’t seem to me that it requires so 
very fine a perception to distinguish be- 
tween the two and yet hold them both 
in mind, but I would not for the world 
overtax any one. Good-afternoon. 
I’m afraid it is time for my train.” 

“Your train does not go for six min- 
utes,” he said, raising his eyes to the 
clock behind her, and she did not turn 
to verify his statement. “In the mean- 
time,” he went on, “I should like to 


He presented himself 


incident,” he 


make you see that the report you object 
to was the best possible proof of my 
wish to serve you. If I had not meant 
to go into the matter, I should not have 
troubled myself.” 

“It was Mr. Gates who took the trou- 
ble, trouble which I might have saved 
him, if I had understood that it was 
necessary to bring references like a 
housemaid.” 

“Ah, well, I can see you don’t know 
much about business,” said Henderson, 
tolerantly. “I would be willing to 
wager, for instance, that you were an- 
gry with me for letting you wait. A lady 
perhaps should not be kept waiting. 
Yet if I had not kept you, a great rail- 
road would probably have gone into the 
hands of a receiver, and I should have 
let that happen only for the sake of a 
woman I was in love with, and that you 
will admit would have been a greater 
liberty still.” 

“Upon my 
son ss 

“Remember, my dear lady, I kept you 
waiting, how long it might have been 
you will never know. Ah, I’m afraid 
that was your train.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Vane, in dismay; 
and added: “You said I had six min- 
utes.” 

“T have never received a more charm- 
ing compliment.” 

“You mistake me. It was your ac- 
curacy, not your powers of conversation, 
that I was blaming.”” She was not a 
little put out. ‘There is no other train 
until eight.” 

It is a great general who can change 
his plans. Perhaps Henderson had 
hoped to fill in those four intervening 
hours, but he saw in an instant how 
little likely she was to consider any 
such idea, and he instantly struck an- 
other, and equally effective, blow in his 
campaign. 

“Surely the five o'clock flyer goes 
through Fallowfield?” 

“Exactly. Goes through 
stopping.” 

“It will stop this evening. You will 
be at home as soon as if you had caught 
your own train. Excuse me a moment.” 


word, Mr. MHender- 


without 
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He disappeared in the direction of the 
offices. 

And surely enough, the five o’clock 
express, the company’s pride, did stop 
at Fallowfield in order to allow a soli- 
tary female passenger to alight, amid 
solicitous porters and conductors. 

And to, tell the truth, the lone pas- 
senger was not a little impressed. Time 
tables were to her as inevitable as the 
laws of nature—to meddle with them 
seemed almost sacrilege. So when she 
saw the obsequiousness with which the 
meddler was greeted she could not but 
weakly admire. Power is a dazzling 
thing. 

She had left him with cold gratitude. 
Nevertheless, he might on the whole 
congratulate himself on a good day’s 
work, 


IV. 


The main source of Henderson’s suc- 


cess in life lay in the consistency with 
which he acted on his own opinions. 
An extraordinary number of people in 
the world are wise enough to foresee, 
and too little self-confident to take ad- 
vantage of their foresight; and many a 
true prophet lets the catastrophe find 


him unprepared. It was not so with 
Henderson. Having once made up his 
mind—a slow process—he abided by his 
decision. He did not lose heart when 
others disagreed, nor did he spend his 
force arguing the same question twice. 

Such a method he applied to his rela- 
tion with Mrs. Vane. The idea of ask- 
ing her to marry him did not at first 
occur to him, but he would have been 
glad to occupy her attention to the ex- 
clusion of other men. He would have 
liked to flatter, to interest, to entertain 
her, to give her everything she ever 
wanted, to be important to her, until 
finally it would so happen that she would 
be more anxious to please than he. This 
was what he was accustomed to expect 
from the gentler sex. 

Such a state of things being im- 
possible in the present instance to at- 
tain directly, he began to consider the 


best indirect means at his disposal. 
And when he had decided on these he 
never wavered. 

He recognized that her interest in 
him was vague, or at least impersonal. 
To make love to her he knew would be 
a mistake—a circumstance he was as 
easily able to attribute to distaste to her 
former husband as to regard for his 
memory. The fact was that the prob- 
lem of interesting her without daring to 
have recourse to love-making took hold 
of him. 

He was fortunate in having already 
impressed her with his place in the 
world; it was one that could scarcely 
fail to impress any one, but he had con- 
trived to fire her imagination with the 
dramatic aspect of commercial success. 
She was prepared to be honored by his 
friendship, if it were offered to her. 

And exactly this was offered to her, 
simple, un-threathening friendship. He 
talked to. her, or seemed to, of his suc- 
cesses and his failures, his weaknesses 
and his strength, of his schemes, of 
men and affairs, giving her the feeling 
that she was very near the center of 
great happenings. His talk was good 
and was, besides, of stirring’ things. It 
became in fact the only excitement in 
her life, and she valued it accordingly. 

And all the time through their inter- 
course ran a reassuring undercurrent. 
His manner at times was almost pater- 
nal, though the word does scant justice 
to his temperate kindness. He never 
tried to ignore the difference in their 
years. Rather it seemed so obvious to 
him that he rarely mentioned it, except 
in such phrases as “A clever young 
than, your own contemporary.” As 
their friendship progressed he even 
spoke to her on the subject of a second 
marriage. He spoke of her ability, her 
scope, of the narrowness of her present 
life. He explained the assistance she 
could give a young man. “A woman 
like yourself,” he would say, “could 
make anything she liked of a man. 
Take, for instance, a young fellow like 
your cousin—oh, well, I’m not blind! 
With your imagination and humor 
tempering his thoroughness, you could 
put him where you wished.” 
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“IT shall “never marry again,” said 
Rosanne, decidedly. 

“I’m sorry to hear you say so,” said 
Henderson. “You know your own 
business best, but I should like to see 
you married. All the happiest people I 
know are married.” 

“Yet not you yourself.” 

“I, oh no! My life is divided be- 
tween business and amusing myself. 
My house is merely a place in which to 
rest and recuperate. I should never 
pay your sex the poor compliment of 
regarding it as soothing. And in any 
case, rest and recuperation are not the 
things I should most desire from my 
wife.” 

“T wonder what you would require of 
her.” 

He smiled. “Really, I don’t think, 
anything. I am afraid she would find 
no special sphere of activity. I find my 
life as it is astoundingly satisfactory, 
especially since you have done me the 
honor of letting me come and talk to 
you now and then.” 

He was in the habit of dwelling thus 
on how much their intercourse meant to 
him. He described at some length the 
effect she had on him, a sort of com- 
bination of narcotic and stimulant like 
the very best liquor. His mind, he 
said, never worked as well; he never 
saw as clearly as after he had been 
with her. She was not gullible, but she 
believed him. What other object did 
he have in seeking her company ? 

She found nothing suspicious in the 
fact that in their various and intimate 
conversations Cyril’s name had never 
been mentioned. She attributed the 
omission to her own natural reserve. 
She did not confess, she did not prob- 
ably understand, that it was another 
feeling, a sense of incongruity, that 
kept her from talking of her husband to 
a man who, though not a lover, was 
taking up more than a lover’s space on 
her mental horizon. 

Their confidence in each other and 
perfect understanding soon went so far 
that at some mere word, some glance of 
comprehension, they were able to smile 
at Mrs. Lester’s obvious misunder- 
standing of the situation. The poor, 


wise lady, who thought that men sought 
women but for one reason, and women 
encouraged them but with one inten- 
tion. 

“She is perfectly right, you know,” 
said Henderson, magnanimously, “right 
about nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 
women out of a thousand. It is only 
the exceptional woman who stirs men 
to other emotions than love.” 

Lester, ignorant of Henderson’s char- 
itable advocacy of his cause, disap- 
proved of the new order of things. He 
disapproved because he was jealous, but 
he did not give this reason, even to 
himself. 

He told Rosanne plainly that Hen- 
derson’s reputation was such that no 
decent woman should allow him to be 
attentive to her, and made so many 
dark hints about the great man’s past 
that Rosanne at length told him it was 
impossible for her to believe that in this 
age of the world so complete a Lothario 
could exist. 

This was when they were alone. Be- 
fore Mrs. Lester, Ned did not dare be 
quite so outspoken. But he would 
stand on the hearth-rug at Fallowfield 
and sow the seeds of wisdom, as be- 
comes a man in the presence of his fe- 
male relations. 

“The only trouble with Henderson,” 
he would say, ‘besides, of course, not 
having been born a gentleman, is that 
he is selfish and determined.” Here he 
directed a warning glance at Rosanne. 

“Dear me, Ned,” said Mrs. Lester, 
rather flurried, in view of her expecta- 
tions, “I hope you are not expressing 
your opinion that one should not have 
him at the house ?” 

“Ned,” said Rosanne, without raising 
her eyes from her embroidery, “is ex- 
pressing nothing but a man’s natural 
disgust at finding his friends better liked 
than he expected.” 

“Rosanne may be as disagreeable as 
she pleases,” returned Ned, “but I don’t 
want her to suppose that she is a free 
agent. If Henderson wanted to marry 
her to-morrow, he would. For all I 
know, perhaps he does. She does not 
honor me with her confidence.” 

“Indeed he does not,” said his cousin, 
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crossly. “He could never be so de- 
lightful a companion if he wanted to 
marry me.” 

Ned colored and remarked in a low 
growl of displeasure that he hoped Hen- 
derson might never have anything worse 
to reproach himself with than the wish 
to marry a virtuous woman. 

“Goodness, Ned, what words!  Vir- 
tuous woman! It is so eighteenth cen- 
tury as to be scarcely proper.” 

Yet, for all she was so flippant, the 
conversation marked an era. From 
this day on it occurred to her to notice, 
not with surprise, but with a strange 
mingling of pain and satisfaction, that 
she was changed, that in former times 
a man could not have liked her so much 
as Henderson did, and have stopped 
short of love. From this day, when- 
ever he was with her, she kept observ- 
ing how plainly he was not in love with 
her, and remembering that under other 
circumstances the omission would have 
annoyed her. She spent not a little 
time in imagining the great man under 


the stress of passion, envied perhaps the 
woman who could excite it, and even 
sighed that for herself such diversions 
were over. 


What explanation can be offered, 
however, of the fact that a month later 
she told her mother of her engagement 
to Henderson? After all her protesta- 
tions, had she simply married the first 
man who asked her? In truth she was 
surprised to find the difference his 
merely asking her had made. The fact 
that he loved her had surprised, flattered 
and, to be honest, delighted her. Clever 
and practiced as he was, his own over- 
mastering emotion at the crisis had 
aroused in her something which, as far 
as it went, was sincere, too. Not for 
an instant did she fancy herself in love 
with him, but her friendship suddenly 
became idealized, or, to be accurate, 
emotionalized. It was lifted out of the 
cool atmosphere of mental congeniality 
and plunged into another, hot with emo- 
tion. Her feeling for him, standing 
this high temperature unhurt—nay, all 
the better for it—assumed a new value 
in her eyes. There was the point. Its 
value was so great that she could not 


let it go. In an instant she saw clearly 
that to be loved, to be needed by some 
one, and that some one a person of im- 
portance in the world, was. her only 
chance of making anything at all of the 
life that was left to her. 

This, and the assured cunning of the 
man, who was wise as a serpent and far 
from harmless as a dove, are the only 
facts that can be brought to elucidate 
the conduct of a woman still broken- 
hearted at the loss of her lover. 


Wis 


The announcement of Rosanne’s sec- 
ond marriage was met by none of the 
disapproval that had greeted her first. 
A few people smiled at the proverbial 
ease with which widows console them- 
selves. A few more regretted that de- 
cent women could always be found to 
ally themselves with such men as Hen- 
derson. However, for the most part 
the world felt that a beautiful woman 
was about to fulfill her manifest destiny 
in accepting such a position as Hender- 
son could offer his wife. 

To say Rosanne accepted this posi- 
tion, but mildly expresses her conduct. 
She appeared to yield herself with- 
out reserve to the intoxication of 
being fabulously rich. Henderson, in 
love and lavish, met with no repulses. 
She never suggested that jewels were 
too large, or furs too magnificent. She 
took whatever he gave, and encouraged 
him with her appreciation. This was 
no surprise to Henderson. He ex- 
pected women to be greedy and friv- 
olous. These were the qualities that 
made it so delightful to give to them. 

Certainly he did not interpret her at- 
titude as being a determined effort to 
make the best of a bad bargain, though 
it seemed patent enough to her. She 
did not content herself with the more 
material of his benefits alone. She in- 
sisted on meeting the great men with 
whom he was associated, until her house 
began to have an importance beyond 
what is usually given to social prom- 
inence. 

Through the winter people envied or 
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admired, as was their habit of mind, and 
asked each other if they remembered 
her when she was Rosanne Vane. 
Some were so disagreeable as to suggest 
that it was just as well Cyril had died 
before this streak came out in her. 

In the summer the Hendersons went 
abroad in their yacht, and there great 
personages were very civil indeed, and 
at Cowes a crowned head deigned to 
come on board for dinner, and admired 
the boat and the dinner and Rosanne’s 
pearls, and finally Rosanne herself so 
openly, that the next day Henderson 
firmly and tactfully set sail for the coast 
of Norway. 

Rosanne smiled when he announced 
this decision. It was not astonishing 
to her. Since their marriage she had 
found him uniformly suspicious. Jeal- 
ous she could not call him; he seemed 
too confident that her interest lay in 
pleasing him. It was not therefore that 


he distrusted her deliberate intention, 
but rather the folly, love of intrigue, 
and general levity which made up to 


him the main attraction of her sex. 
Having played a part before marriage. 
it was inevitable that he should appear 
a different person to her afterward, but 
she was naturally surprised at the 
change. Things were not at all as she 
had been led to expect. He loved her 
passionately, but now in his own way. 
not in hers. She was very much loved. 
but she had somehow ceased to be inter- 
esting. As a study he had completely 
given her up. The hunter who domes- 
ticates his prey may be kind, but can 
scarcely be expected to devote the same 
attention to it as when he was tracking 
it through the brush. 

He was a great deal with her. Was 
it to give pleasure to her or to himself, 
or merely to keep an eye on her? He 
never now talked of his plans. She 
learned them from the daily papers. 
Their intercourse had entirely lost the 
intellectual fervor she had so much 
valued. She still had great power over 
him, but it was not péwer of the mind. 
She often wondered why he had pre- 
ferred her to other women, and whether 
her indifference had been her charm. He 
seemed _ blind to any quality or charac- 


teristic in her, as if all women were of 
the same mold, this one having the dis- 
tinction at the minute of being his own. 
This attitude she felt so clearly that she 
speculated how long it would be before 
another was preferred to her. 

As for her own feelings in the mat- 
ter, she was, of course, wretched. She 
was still at the altar when she knew she 
would have given all things for free- 
dom. The holy estate of matrimony, 
far from helping her to forget, only re- 
called more poignantly her life with the 
man she had loved. Cyril’s personality 
was always with her. She in very fact 
was leading a double life. To make 
matters worse, she had but to fall asleep 
to dream of him. This had been an 
anguish spared her heretofore. 

Nevertheless she bore herself well. 
She was a woman of spirit and con- 
science, and having brought the situa- 
tion on herself she dealt with it fairly. 
She made Henderson a good wife. She 
even tried to understand his point of 
view, and dissuade him from it; tried to 
point out that she did not wish every 
man to make love to her, or believe out- 
witting her husband to be a woman's 
legitimate pastime. 

She bore in mind that he was twenty 
years her senior. 

One morning, as he was going out, he 
handed her a crumpled letter without 
envelope. 

“Tell the gentleman,” he said, pleas- 
antly, “that he writes an excellent love 
letter, but it won’t do. I am not com- 
plaisant, nor your maid trustworthy.” 

Rosanne, opening the latter, found it 
was an old one of Cyril’s, though there 
was neither date nor signature to betray 
the fact. She had slipped it among her 
handkerchiefs one day on the sudden 
entrance of her maid. She wondered 
now which one had discovered it. Tor 
a moment she was silent, her sense of 
what was due to Henderson, struggling 
with her repugnance to speaking. At 
last she said, with evident effort: 

“This man will not write to me 
again. He is , 

“T think I can guess who,” replied 
Henderson, though she did not know 
who was in his mind. ‘No, do not let 
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him write again. You have,” he smiled, 
“too much to lose.” 

The subject was never again men- 
tioned between them. 

During the third-year of their mar- 
riage, Henderson’s attention was again 
called to her mine by letters from a 
former employee of his who had settled 
in San Miguel. This man Saunders 
wrote that the mines of the country 
were doing surprisingly well, and urged 
Henderson to come down and look into 
his own claim. Henderson would per- 
haps not have considered it, if Rosanne 
had not violently seconded the plan. 

“My absence is precious?’ he sug- 
gested. 

“On the contrary, I should go with 
you, if you will let me.” 

She longed more earnestly than ever 
for an income absolutely her own, for 
independence, and that this should come 
from Cyril’s property made it the more 
desirable. 

In January, with great effort and 


heavy breaking of business bonds, Hen- 
derson managed to get away, and he 
and his wife set sail for the little re- 
public of San Miguel. 


VI. 


At this time San Miguel was a dan- 
gerous place for capitalists. The min- 
erals were so plentiful, the soil so pro- 
ductive, the towns so unimproved—so 
many excellent schemes, in short, went 
begging for lack of a little ready money 
to develop them—that capital was the 
legitimate mark of one out of every five 
of the inhabitants. 

Henderson had some knowledge of 
these circumstances, and took care, 
therefore, that his coming should be un- 
heralded. He wrote to Saunders, ask- 
ing him to meet them at the port, and 
to make arrangements that from there 
they should go straight to the neighbor- 
hood of Rosanne’s mine. 

So, when at dawn, the little fruit 
steamer rolled into the harbor, the 
obliging Saunders was sitting on the 
dock, amid the débris of bananas, the 


confusion of loading, and the singsong 
voices of the Jamaican laborers. A 
sheet of tropical rain obscured the row 
of palms along the shore, and the little 
white town, and completely hid the 
mountains of the interior, but could not 
wholly hide how verdantly on all sides 
the little country sloped down to meet 
the sea. 

About seven o'clock a large English 
engine, attached to three empty freight 
cars and a caboose, gave a short whistle 
and—for no discernible reason, except 
that the engineer had now finished his 
coffee—forthwith began its slow ascent 
to the capital. 

At first their way lay through a forest 
of palms, past occasional huts built up 
on poles above the marsh, thatched and 
poor, but usually decorated by a couple 
of hibiscus bushes on each side of the 
door. It was damp and stiflingly hot. 
Then they came to higher land—banana 
farms and primeval forests of the gi- 
gantic trees of the tropics. Later still 
the engine struck the heart-breaking 
grade that lay before it for the rest of 
the day, and now on each side of them 
were rows of dark-green coffee trees. 
The rain ceased, and the air grew fresh, 
almost cool. 

Henderson and Saunders were talk- 
ing mines together, and Rosanne was 
content to be left alone to enjoy her sur- 
roundings, the country and her fellow- 
passengers. She heard three languages 
in the course of as many minutes— 
English, German and Spanish. The 
engineer seemed to be a Welshman, the 
fireman a Jamaican, while the con- 
ductor was a native. They seemed all 
possessed by a common indifference to 
the printed hopes of the time-table. A 
pleasant informality attended them. At 
one station an important-looking man 
in a pith helmet called out, just as they 
had begun to move, asking if they would 
stop at Don somebody’s house, or if he 
had better walk. The engineer and the 
conductor, after a brief conversation, 
carried on from’ opposite ends of the 
train, came to the conclusion that they 
would stop, and so backed up again to 
the station for the gentleman, who, a 
hundred yards farther on, alighted, with 
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expressions of gratitude, at his destina- 
tion. 

Rosanne found herself the object of a 
good deal of frank curiosity, more espe- 
cially her English habit, for she had 
been warned that the last part of the 
journey must be made on horseback. 

About three in the afternoon they left 
the train at a little station, which bore 
the imposing name of San Innocente 
del Sur, although the town consisted of 
a white plaster church and a few one- 
storied pink adobe houses. Here they 
took horses, small, ill-nourished, but 
strong, sure-footed beasts, and plunged 
upward into the heart of the mountains. 

Rosanne never forgot that ride. The 
air was almost cold, and a wind like the 
winds of northern autumn was blowing 
in a clear sky. It had been raining 


steadily during the previous week, and 
the road at the edges covered the horses’ 
knees with mud. 
frankly a bog. 
Straight up hill they went, the little 
horses’ feet slipping and sliding, while 


In the middle it was 


the mud oozed and sucked under their 
hoofs. Beside the road a narrow river, 
full and turbid, came down from the 
mountains in a®long series of rapids 
and falls. Then they left it, turning 
more sharply upward, until they came 
out on the very summit of the ridge, 
and saw the valley below them. All 
around it stood masses of mountains, 
distorted as if only yesterday some 
hideous convulsion had thrown them 
up, here bare and sandy, there covered 
with tropical verdure. So silent and 
wild, it seemed to Rosanne that she 
could have fancied herself the first white 
explorer, until high up on the opposite 
range Saunders pointed out their des- 
tination. 

This was a long, low house, white 
with the inevitable red-tiled roof. It 
was set in a garden which at that dis- 
tance showed nothing but pink and 
white patches, that later revealed them- 
selves as gardenias, roses and jasmine 
growing almost wild. 

“This,” Henderson explained to his 
wife, “is where we are to stay. It be- 
longs to a Mr. West, a mine owner.” 

“Very kind of Mr. West, upon my 


word,” said Rosanne, who was bringing 
her social conventions into rather un- 
friendly soil. 

“Oh,” said Saunders, “he does the 
same by me when he comes down my 
way. His is the only hacienda within 
fifteen miles.” 

“He expects us to-day?” said Ros- 
anne, politely. 

Saunders laughed. “He doesn’t ex- 
pect you at all, Mrs. Henderson. We 
aren’t so formal in this country. 
Couldn’t be if we wanted to, with the 
roads in this state. But it will be all 
right. He may likely enough be away, 
but his man will be there, and make us 
comfortable. It is a nice house to take 
a lady to, not like some. He lives well, 
West does.” 

Rosanne remarked that it seemed 
rather a casual way to treat a stranger 
in a strange country, but observing that 
it was evidently a matter of course, she 
turned to her husband and asked how 
near they were to her mine. At this a 
slight cloud appeared upon Henderson’s 
brow, and he answered in a lowered 
voice : 

“Why, Saunders does not seem ever 
to have heard of your mine, and I can’t 
help suspecting that this fellow West 
is working uncomfortably near it, if not 
actually on the property itself. Con- 
found these governments and_ their 
grants. He’s making a damned good 
thing of it, too, Saunders tells me.” 

“Good heavens!” said Rosanne, “if 
we are going to have to fight the man, 
don’t let us begin by accepting his hos- 
pitality.” 

Henderson looked at her as if she 
were somewhat slow-minded. Then he 
said: “I shall have the whole truth out 
of him in twenty-four hours.” 

They were received cordially by 
West’s man, a light-colored Jamaican 
negro, his natural sociability tempered 
by training, and his liquid speech modi- 
fied by a cockney inflection. 

“How are you, Montagu?” 
Saunders. “Is Mr. West home?” 

“Mr. West just ride down to Santa 
’Hanna, sir. Back directly. He will 
be glad to see you, gentlemen, and you 
too, mistress. Step inside.” He gave 


said 
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some fluent orders in Spanish to a na- 
tive boy who appeared for the horse, 
and then hurried about preparing the 
rooms, arranging shower baths, bear- 
ing kettles of hot water, and at last hav- 
ing established them all on the veranda 
in long chairs, disappeared, only to re- 
turn again with whiskey and soda for 
the men and what he called a naran- 
gada for Rosanne. A moment more 
and cigarettes and cigars presented 
themselves. Both whiskey and tobacco 
were good. Saunders was right. The 
owner of the house knew how to make 
himself comfortable. 

Rosanne sat on the veranda watch- 
ing the sunset effects in the valley, lis- 
tening to the talk of the two men, and 
recalling the impressions of the day. 
Then the desire to impart these rose in 
her, and she got up and wandered into 
the house with the idea of writing to 
her mother. 

The first room she went into was evi- 
dently a sort of office. Maps and draw- 


ings hung on the walls; a photograph, 


too, of Madison Square in winter, that 
had a strange, mythical look in its pres- 
ent surroundings. Near the window 
stood a large desk of native cedar, 
highly polished. Its pens and paper 
were well cared for. Its blotting paper 
looked worthy of confidence. Its piles 
of docketed papers spoke of an ordered 
disorder. Here she sat down and be- 
gan to write: 


“My Dearest MotrHer: You have never 
imagined anything as tropical as the tropics. 
Except that it is actually chilly, and I have 
seen no snakes hanging from branches, the 
geographies give one a perfect picture. From 
where I sit I can see two palms, and just 
think, dear mamma, a breadfruit tree! Isn’t 
that Swiss-Family-Robinson-ish? This house 
—the Hacienda Los Dos Estrellos—is just 
as it should be. It is set in the loveliest of 
gardens, and there is another inside. There 
is, I assure you, a flowering inner court—a 
patio, they call it—and a white cement foun- 
tain in the middle. Our host, an American, 
by the name of West, is not here. During his 
absence we have entered in and taken pos- 
session. This appears to be the custom of 
the country. He has ridden into one of the 
neighboring towns—fifteen miles away—and 
does not know of our arrival, nor indeed of 
our existence. He is, we are sure, a man of 
taste. Gray judges by his whiskey and T by 





his books. ‘As You Like It’ was lying in the 
hammock. And at this moment I perceive a 
horseman in the valley, whe must be the poor, 
unsuspecting man himself, and, wonderful to 
relate, he is whistling Schubert. The air is 
absolutely calm and still, and I can hear 
every note. It is getting dark—it gets dark 
with the most astounding rapidity—but I 
think I detect rather good-looking breeches 
and leggings. If so, it is in striking contrast 
to Gray, whose sense of tropical fitness has 
decked him out in the oldest and dreadfulest 
of flannel shirts 


The letter never got any further, for 
at this point Rosanne looked out again. 
The horseman had now kicked his feet 
out of the stirrups, had pushed his hat 
back, and was feeling in his hip pocket, 
presumably for his cigar case. ,Cer- 
tainly it was growing dark, but in the 
bend of shoulders and head over the 
lighted match, Rosanne saw plainly 
enough a startling likeness. A passing 
glance sometimes plays odd tricks, but 
sane eyes, even at dusk, should not too 
long continue an illusion. The man 
came on slowly, and as he drew nearer 
Rosanne sat with her hands holding the 
arms of the chair, and stared through 
the twilight, waiting, second by second, 
for the vision to vanish, and truth to 
assert itself, for the figure to lose its 
familiarity and become credible. 

Yet this did not happen—not even 
when the rider urged his horse to a gal- 
lop, and approached rapidly. Rosanne 
gave a low, exasperated groan, as of 
one on whom a cruel joke is being per- 
petrated. Just before it reached the 
house, the road was hidden from her 
view. It was in this moment, perhaps, 
that she knew the truth, for when he 
reappeared she was on her feet, her 
knees shaking. 

She heard a well-known voice call 
“Montagu.” She heard the negro ex- 
plaining how Mr. Saunders had ridden 
in, with a gentleman from the States 
and his lady. She heard his step in the 
house. The next instant he entered 
the room and she and Cyril Vane met 
again. 

They neither spoke nor moved. 

Then Saunders and Henderson came 
in to greet their host. 

“How do you do, West! This is Mr. 
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Henderson—Mr. Gray T. Henderson, 
of New York.” 

“My wife, Mr. West,” Henderson 
put in, punctiliously. West bowed. 

“Well,” continued Saunders, “I rather 
think you must have heard of Mr. Hen- 
derson”—West acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the supposition—“and know that 
wherever he is, look out for mines. I 
tell you what it is, West, you have had a 
touch of fever. You look bad.” 

“Well, it isn’t a health. resort, you 
know,” returned West, pouring out 
some whiskey. 

“Now there you surprise me.’ Hen- 
derson was deplorably suave. “At this 
elevation, in this climate, I cannot 
imagine a healthier spot, certainly not a 
more beautiful one.”’ 

“Indeed,” said West. 
hungry. 
minutes.” 

It was not a gay meal to which they 
presently sat down. ‘The dining-room 
was so enormous that the swinging 
electric light over the table—the house 


“You must be 
Montagu, dinner in fifteen 


was lit throughout by the dynamos at 


the mine—illuminated a very small 
part. Montagu in a white jacket like a 
yacht’s steward, insisted that the lady 
should sit opposite her host. “his 
gentleman seemed to have somewhat re- 
covered himself. 

Henderson leaned 
and said: 

“You have not given me time, Mr. 
West, to thank you for your kindness 
in taking us in like this. My wife was 
just saying—Rosanne, my dear z= 

Mrs. Henderson’s lips moved, she 
looked vaguely about her, and continued 
silent as if unconscious of her social 
obligations, so that her husband _ per- 
force went on: ‘My wife was saying 
that it seemed rather casual, rather an 
imposition on a stranger A 

“T should be sorry, Mr. Henderson, 
if vou felt under the slightest obligation 
in the matter.” He turned to Saun- 
ders. “Any news down in your part of 
the world?” 

Saunders looked about him as if some 
items were scarcely for a lady’s ears, 
and then recollected the fact that the 
overseer at the next plantation had 


across the table 


turned out to be the chap who robbed 
the Wisconsin bank. 

“The devil he was,” said West. 
“Nice fellow, too. Spent ten days with 
me here when he first struck the coun- 
try, and cleaned me out at piquet. 
Wouldn’t ever look at a Northern pa- 
per; said they could not tell him any- 
thing he wanted to know. 

“Well, that was better than that Eng- 
lish chap, who saw in the morning pa- 
per that he had landed in the country 
and promptly ate up all the fatal food 
Don Gaspar had imported for the cock- 
roaches. You meet queer people in this 
country, Mrs. Henderson.” 

“I think you do,” said Rosanne. 

“An interesting life, a very interest- 
ing life,” said Henderson, and Rosanne 
recognized instantly that diplomacy had 
entered in, that he was speaking with 
an object. “You have been long in this 
country, Mr. West?” 

“No, a few years.” 

“Ah, well, that is a good deal to some 
men, to a man like yourself. I have 
no doubt that you know it thoroughly. 
Saunders tells me that I could not ap- 
ply to a better person for information 
concerning a mine I have come down 
here to look over.” 

West turned. ‘‘You are interested in 
a mine?” 

“Why, yes,’ Henderson said, and 
added, as if he weré in two minds about 
mentioning so trifling a circumstance : 
“In fact, | own it—at least my wife's 
first husband did.” 

“Practically the same thing, I sup- 
pose,” said West. 

“Really, Gray,’ Rosanne interposed, 
“don’t you think we might put off bus- 
iness until after dinner ?’ 

Henderson did not notice the inter- 
ruption. “Yes, practically the same,” 
he said, “except that if it had been mine 
from the start I should have Well, 
it would have been managed differently 
in many particulars; but then every one 
is not a business man, you know, and 
the consequence is that I have been 
forced to depend on the rather insuffi- 
cient data which my wife has been able 
to put at my disposal.” 
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“It is a pity you could not have the 
full facts.” 

“It is indeed, especially as I have not 
had much experience in dealing with 
these governments. I have no idea 
how much difficulty is involved in estab- 
lishing a title. There is a point you 
could help me on, if you will.” He 
looked piercingly at his host as he put 
the question. “Did you find any ob- 
stacle in taking possession of your 
claim ?” 

“Not the slightest,” returned West. 
It might have been mere emphasis, but 
Henderson found the answer suggestive 
of discourtesy. This made him the 
more suspicious. Evidently the man 
wished to end the discussion. He con- 
tinued at once, in much the same man- 
ner: 

“Then, if you do not mind my asking, 
it will be of real service to me to have 
the advantage of your experience—how 
exactly did you come by your mine?” 

“In the only way in which I should 
ever have become a mine owner—I in- 
herited it from my father.” 

This if true was baffling, but Hender- 
son, undaunted, said, still regarding the 
other attentively: “Indeed! Your 
father must have been an unusually 
progressive man to have dabbled in 
Central American mines in his genera- 
tion.” 


“Rather too 


progressive, we all 
thought at the time.” 

“Ah, well, ah, well, there is always a 
time when we think that of all advance. 
All successes have periods of looking 


like failures. If I do as well with my 
mine as you have with yours, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied.” 

“The main thing is, of course,” said 
West, suggestively, ‘to first catch your 
mine.” 

At this unfortunate speech, Hender- 
son’s suspicions took more definite form, 
and with a certain severity he said: 
“There, again, you probably know more 
than I do. I feel tolerably well con- 
vinced that the mine lies in this identical 
valley.” 

West for an appreciable time returned 
the look before he answered very dis- 
tinctly: “Why, in that case, Mr. Hen- 


derson, I should not spend any more 
time or money over the matter, for 
there is no mine but this within twenty 
miles, and no gold mine within forty.” 

Henderson laughed rather disagree- 
ably. “Why, why, Mr. West,” he said, 
“isn’t that rather a summary way of 
dismissing the question? I think I 
could show you some documents that 
would make you change your mind. I 
undoubtedly have a claim in this vicin- 
ity, and if there is, as you say, only 
one He stopped, but the inference 
was, and was meant to be, sufficiently 
obvious. He added, as if relenting: 
“The mine, however, might have es- 
caped attention, as it has never devel- 
oped since the Spaniards first worked 
it.” 

And now West’s manner too changed 
as if a new idea had taken hold of him. 
“Why, my dear sir,” he said, amiably, 
pushing the claret across the table, “I 
shall be delighted to go over your ducu- 
ments, and give you any assistance in 
my power, but I am sorry to say I can- 
not encourage you. You have no idea 
how much of this sort of thing is seen 
by a man who puts in any time in these 
countries—men who discover coal, men 
who tin turtles, men who find opals, 
men who want to use volcanic dust as 
fertilizer—they all come 

By this time Henderson’s irritation, 
which had so far kept him drumming 
on the table, forced him to interrupt. 

“This, let me say, Mr. West, is some- 
what different.” 

“Yes, yes, indeed, West,” put in 
Saunders, “you don’t seem to appre- 
ciate at all the sort of man Mr. Hender- 
son is.” 

“T have,” Henderson went on, “‘if you 
will pardon the conceit, at least as much 
business experience as you. I am not 
in the habit of going into anything in 
ignorance, and when I say I own a mine 
in this valley Fr 

“You believe it, I'm sure,” West con- 
ceded, civilly. 

“Tt is a fact.” 

The other meditated an instant. “I 
tell you,” he said, “there is an old 
worked-out silver mine on the other 
side of the mountain——’”’ 
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Henderson was getting livid. 

“IT think I said,’’ he answered, “that 
the mine I have reference to is gold.” 

“You will find no gold mine but this 
one.” 

Henderson glared. In the silence 
that followed the sound of the salad 
fork in Rosanne’s shaking fingers, play- 
ing a tattoo against the china bowl, was 
painfully audible. Three pairs of eyes 
turned quickly on her, and at this, as if 
it were the last straw, she incontinently 
burst into tears and rose from the table. 
Henderson turned to her solicitously. 
West rose, too, but his eyes were fixed 
on Henderson alone, as he said: 

“Tf Mrs. Henderson would like to go 
to her room, let me show her where the 
lights are.” 

The three crossed the hall, 
snapping the electric switches. 
opened her door for her. Henderson 
would have followed her, but she 
stopped him. “Please, Gray, go back 
to your dinner. I would rather be 
alone. I am tired, I’m 

West shut the door behind her, and 
the two men’s eyes again met. For the 
first time Henderson recognized, that 
there was not only something incontest- 
ably hostile in his host’s bearing, but 
that it was intended to be apparent. 

They returned to the dining-room. 

“Saunders,” said West, “see that Mr. 
Henderson has everything he wants. | 
find one of the electricians is waiting to 
see me. I will be with you directly.” 

He saw them seated at table, then he 
went out, turned the corner of the house 
and tapped on a widow. 

An instant later, across the sill, he 
was holding a sobbing woman in his 
arms. 


West 
He also 


VII. 


The moon was not yet above the 
mountains, but her light had spread 
over the clear, faint blue sky of the 
Southern night. 

“Oh, Cyril! Oh, my love, my hus- 
band,” Rosanne sobbed. 

He held her in silence. 


At length 
she began: 


“You knew I was—you knew I 
had A gesture indicated the ab- 
sent Henderson. 

He bowed his head. ‘Would I have 
let you think me dead otherwise ?” 

“Oh, that you are not! Why did you 
ever leave me.” 

“T shall never leave vou again, Ros- 
anne.” 

“Leave me!” 

Another pause, then she said: 

* “Cyril, I did not love him, I did not 
fancy it for an instant, but he seemed to 
need me, to offer me His hand on 
her mouth stopped her. 

“Not yet,” he said, “I can’t bear the 
explanation yet. Let me think I un- 
derstand.” 

Their talk, considering the shortness 
of their time, was hardly connected. At 
length she asked: 

“Why did you not come back? 
Where have you been all this time that 
I have been so wretched?” 

He pulled himself up to the sill, and 
slid noiselessly into the room. He 
locked the door—a precaution that she 
had neglected, and then in the large bare 
room, sitting by her side on the hard 
little bed, he told her everything in a 
whisper. 

He told her of a little island in the 
Caribbean, green and_ uninhabited, 
within sight of which many ships pass, 
and none touch. This had been rented 
from the government to which it 
belonged by an American named 
Cornby, and there he lived alone. 
Cornby, it appeared, was an old 
friend of the captain of the Alethea, 
the ill-fated boat on which Cyril 
had embarked at New York. Not 
many days out the captain had con- 
fided to Vane that without the knowl- 
edge of the company he was going to 
stop at Cornby’s Island, which was well 
in his course to leave a boatload of sup- 
plies. Later, as they became more in- 
timate, the captain told Cyril many 
anecdotes of Cornby, of his eccentricity, 
and his adventures. He had been a 
blockade runner in the Civil War; a 
soldier in the Chinese army during the 
war with Japan; he had been into 
Africa, and knew something of the 
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highest Andes. As Cyril listened, his 
curiosity or his sense of kinship was 
aroused, and he half formed the inten- 
tion of going ashore himself with the 
supplies, and having a look at the man, 
trusting to luck that some ship would 
touch before long. 

He half formed the intention, but 
when, one evening, just after sunset, he 
saw the little green spot, circled by 
white beach, lying solitary in the opal 
sea, the temptation became too stron 
for him, and he went. 

He told Rosanne much of Cornby, 
his combination of sophistication and 
simplicity, of lack of education and wis- 
dom, his directness and his reserve. 

“Some day,” he said, “I'll take you 
to Cornby’s Island, and you will like 
him and be very happy.” 

He told her that he had lefc a letter 
for her on the Alethea, to be posted as 
soon as she reached port, and how he 
never knew for more than a year that it 
was lying at the bottom of the Carib- 
bean, for newspapers did not penetrate 
to the island. 

Once or twice a year a sailing vessel 
touched and brought mail and supplies. 
Some six weeks after Cyril’s arrival this 
occurred. Mail came, but included no 
answer to his letter. At this he decided 
toremain. He and Cornby were happy. 
Different as day and night, they under- 
stood each other perfectly. They fished 
and shot and sailed together, often in 
silence, often attacking each other’s 
philosophy and scheme of life. 

Soon Cornby’s character and _ the 
strange story of his life so worked on 
Cyril's imagination that he began his 
great play. After this months went by 
quickly. 

3ut as the year drew to a close, the 
year he had stipulated, he made ready 
to depart, and now no vessel came. The 
year was more than over before he suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of a 
passing brig, and she, it appeared, was 
bound for Rio. . 

In this loveliest of harbors he once 
again touched civilization. Again he 
saw newspapers, northern, and _ local, 
and among the cables published by the 
latter—for, strange, indeed, are the 


items of news selected for the delecta- 
tion of Spanish America—he read the 
announcement of the marriage of the 
great financial magnate to the widow of 
Mr. Cyril Vane. Under another name 
he cabled one of the New York dailies 
and received all ‘the information he 
could require. 

“Oh,” cried Rosanne, “why didn’t 
you come back, come back then. You 
knew I was desperate, you knew I loved 
you.” He half smiled at her in the dim 
light, and she answered his look: 

“Yes, I had told you I didn’t, and I 
had gone to another man, but you knew, 
you knew I loved you.” 

“T thought of all—you give up every- 
thing to stay with me now.” 

“Ah, if you knew what I had been 
through !” 

“Rosanne,” said Henderson’s voice at 
the door, “shall I send you in something 
to eat?” 

Her look grew wild and _ startled. 
Cyril's hardly perceptibly changed. It 
was as if he had been waiting for this, 
while she, for the moment, had forgot- 
ten the presence in the flesh of the other 
man, or remembered him only as a the- 
oretical obstacle between her and the 
man she loved. Now at the sound of 
his voice all the obligations of the 
past years reasserted themselves. She 
wished to save the situation, to explain, 
and to explain at her own chosen time. 
When she saw Cyril move quickly to- 
ward the locked door she sprang up and 
caught his arm, while she managed to 
gasp out to the man outside: 

“No, thank you, Gray, nothing,” 
hanging breathless until his footsteps 
turned away. 

When they had ceased Cyril took her 
hands gently from his arm. 

“Cyril, where are you going?” 

“To tell him.” 

“No, no, not you. 
my punishment.” 

He laughed. “Punishment! 
it won't be so to me.” 

“Cyril, be just. It is not his fault. 
If you want to be brutal to any one, be 
brutal to me.” 

He laughed again. As he did so a 
faint sound without again arrested their 


That is my part, 


By God, 





CYRIL 


attention, and Henderson's 
close as ever, said: 

“Rosanne, who are you talking to?” 

She clasped her hands with a quick 
repressed gesture. This time she did 
not try to hinder Vane. Perhaps she 
knew it would be useless, perhaps she 
would not add another struggle to the 
sufficiently sordid elements before them, 
perhaps she realized, as women rarely 
do, that the situation, though of her 
making, had passed out of her hands, 
and must be settled by the two men 
concerned in it. In any case she stood 
quite still, and Cyril stepped forward 
and opened the door. 

The light from the hall shone into 
the room. 

“Thank God,” said Henderson, “I 
never trusted any woman.” 


voice, as 
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sionate in the way they looked at him, 
suddenly struck him. 
“Who is this man?” he asked, quickly. 
“My husband,” said Rosanne. 


And still the traveler to San Miguel 
is told the strange story of how the wife 
of the great financier—a lady of beauty 
and refinement—came to stop a single 
day at the Hacienda Los Dos Estrellos, 
and in that time fell victim to so sud- 
den and violent a passion for the pro- 
prietor that she would never leave him 
again, so that the broken-hearted man 
of millions returned home alone. 

As for West and the woman, cut off 
by their conduct from their own world, 
clever and prosperous, but necessarily 
isolated, they might be seen any day in 
guilty solitude riding about the moun- 


Something calm, almost compas- tains of San Miguel. 


~e 


A DESPERATE REMEDY 


ONG years the wolf he howled 
Outside my door; 
In murm’rous thunder growled 
He’d have my gore. 


One day there came a plan; 
*Twas not to brain him; 

Unthought as yet by man, 
‘Twas this: I’d train him! 


My creditors I sought, 
Obtained of each 

His photograph, and caught 
The wolf to teach. 


He grew to hate them all, 
Would loudly roar 

When one came in the hall,_ 
Approached my door. 


Thus patience doth reward 
The toiling bard. 
Peace once more is restored: 
The wolf’s on guard! 
Harotp MacGratu. 
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IDYL IN SUSPICION 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Author of ‘“‘Tom Beauling,” ‘‘Aladdin O’Brien,” Etc. 


bh. 


6¢ ARY, see if there isn’t an old 
one of mine in the bowl out 
there,” said Carter. “Take it 
up to Mrs. Prior, and say that I most 
particularly want to see her.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Mary. 
“Thank you,” said Carter. 
“Thank you, sir,” said Mary. She 
turned, with a pretty briskness and 
crinkly sounds of white, 


pleasant, 
starched things, to re-enter the hall. 
Carter regarded her with approval. 


” 


“By the way, Mary 
She faced about alertly. 
“Yes, sir e 

“Friday is your night off, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir.” She looked expectant, for 
Carter had asked her similar questions 
before. 

“Friday is also Corcoran’s night off.” 
He said this as if it was of importance. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mary. She 
knew enough to be frank about herself 
and Corcoran. 

‘‘Here,” said Carter, ‘‘are a couple of 
tickets for the new melodrama. I 
thought you might like to go.” 

Mary blushed engagingly. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” she said. 

“T am given to understand,” said 
Carter, “that a train of cars falls 
through a bridge in the third act!” 

Mary showed an amused ripple of 
red lips and white teeth. (Anyway, it 
suggested a ripple.) 

“Thank you, sir,’ she 
whisked out. 

Carter regarded himself in a tall mir- 
ror. He liked good lines, especially his 


said, and 


own, and well-groomed faces. He 
posed a little. That was his weakness. 
When Carter’s back was turned, Prior, 
trying very hard to look natural, came 
out from behind the piano, where it is 
blushable to relate he had been in hid- 
ing ever since Carter’s ring had started 
him from a train of morbid imagin- 
ings into a state of more active sus- 
picion. He had, in fact, expected some 
one else, 

“Hello, Ned,” he said. 

Carter flushed slightly. He was mod- 
est enough to dislike being surprised 
during what he himself might have 
termed his “mirror moments.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
in this room all the time, do you?” he 
said. 

“yes,” 
piano.” 

Carter raised his left eyebrow. He 
could work them separately, and liked 
to. When he was younger, he had often 
amused his schoolmates by moving his 
scalp and wiggling his ears; but at ma- 
turity, he had discarded these vanities. 

“IT spend most of my time at the 
piano,” explained Prior, lamely. He 
was thin, young, dark, and tired-look- 
ing. His fingers, very long and round, 
were seldom still. 

“But,” said Carter, “you ought not 
to hide around like that. You might 
hear all sorts of things that you weren’t 
intended to. I might have been making 
love to Mary or your wife.” 

“Oh, no,” said Prior, in rather a 
melancholy voice. “You’re not the sort 
of fellow that wrecks families.”’ 

“Really!” said Carter. He 


said Prior. “I was behind the 


was 
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slightly nettled, as if his courage had 
been called in question. “Indeed! 
Perhaps you don’t know.” 

“You're the kind of fellow that likes 
everybody,” said Prior, “and likes to 
see everybody happy !” 

That was Carter to a T, but he hated 
to have it known. He fumed. 

“Am I, indeed?” he said. “Humph! 
Really, now.” 

Prior glanced at the clock. 

“You’re a little late for tea, aren’t 
you?” he said, thus tactfully dismissing 
the subjects of hiding behind pianos 
and wrecking families. Carter’s af- 
fronted brow smoothed and he became 
amiable at once. 

“Tl am,” he said. “The truth is, I 
wanted to see Angela a moment most 
particularly.” 

“You don’t mind me, do you?” said 
Prior. 

“Certainly not,” said Carter, with 
forced enthusiasm. 

Prior smiled nervously. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” he said; 
efface myself. J——” 

He paused, for over Carter’s shoul- 
ders he could see Mary entering from 
the hall. 

“Not at all, certainly not!” said Car- 
ter, stoutly. 

“Mrs. Prior is dressing, sir,” 
Mary; “but she will be down as 
as she can.” 

“Thank you,” said Carter. 

“By the way, Mary,” said Prior, 
Vail gone?” 

“He left not five minutes ago, 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

Mary went out demurely. 

“You're not losing Vail, are you?” 
said Carter. His voice betrayed a mix- 
ture of alarm and cupidity, for in the 
order of creation he placed a good 
woman first, and a good man second. 
“Not so beautiful, but more useful,” 
he would affirm. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Prior. ‘Vail is 
one of the domestic encumbrances that 
I would not willingly part with.” 

“Any man would hate to part with 
Vail,” said Carter. 

“He’s simply gone with my things to 
the Twenty-third Street ferry.” 


“Fi 


said 
soon 


“has 


” 


sir. 
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“Shooting ?” 

“I’m going down to Havre de Grace 
for the opening. I’ve chartered the 
Careless.” 

“That scandalous old boat with the 
brass bedsteads and memories of finan- 
ciers who went duck shooting in July! 
Who’s going with you?” 

Prior passed one hand wearily across 
his forehead. 

“I’m going alone,” he said. 

“That’s too bad,” said Carter. His 
face was always ready with sympathy. 

“Oh, no,” said Prior. “That is the 
way to get the best shooting.” He spoke 
quite bitterly. ‘A single man,” he said, 
“usually gets the best shooting, and the 
best wives.” 

“Something’s gone wrong with you,” 
said Carter to himself; and aloud: 
“Leave cynicism alone, old man, and 
stick to music, and Harmony.” 

“Harmony!” said Prior. It was his 
favorite word, and he said it beauti- 
fully. Then, as if purposely to mar the 
beauty of the word and his saying of it, 
he jolted out a broken piece of laughter. 

Carter regarded his friend gravely. 

“You’ve got the artistic tempera- 
ment, Harve,” he said. “And, like most 
artists, you don’t know how to be 
happy.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“No.” 

Prior collapsed, rather than sat, into 
a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 
Then he spoke, but as if to himself: 

“I know how to be unfaithful,” he 
said, “if that’s happiness.” 

“If that’s happiness!” Carter spoke 
in a large, cheerful voice. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go out,” he said, “take a man your 
size, and get him to give you a good 
licking? A cab driver would do, and it 
would tone you up and give you a fresh 
outlook on things.” 

“Through whichever of my eyes he 
didn’t close,” said Prior. “No, I get 
punishment enough without losing my 
front teeth.” 

“Anyway, said Carter, “the change 
may do you good.” 

“Losing my front teeth?” 

“No, shooting.” 

Carter was becoming concerned, for 
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he saw that Prior was laboring under a 
heavy nervous tension of some kind. 
He drew close to him, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Prior, ‘‘sometimes I think 
that shooting is the only thing that will 
ever do me any good.” 

‘“Aren’t you ashamed to sit there and 
say such a thing?” said Carter, in the 
voice of one saying it to a child. 

“No,” said Prior, harshly, “I’m not. 
Sometimes I think it’s the only way 
out.” 

*And—you—want—out! Why, if I 
had what you’ve got——” 

“Stop!” said Prior, fiercely. “What 
have I got?” 

“You?” said Carter. 
thing.” 

“Particulars ?”’ said Prior, grimly. 

Carter summed up readily enough: 
“A comfortable house, money, talent, 
position, one of the most celebrated 
stallions in the history of the turf, and 
the sweetest wife in the world.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said Prior, bit- 
terly. “You’ve touched it—the sweet- 
est wife in the world! If she wasn’t the 
sweetest wife in the world, I wouldn’t 
have to care about her so much, would 
had 

“No,” said Carter, secretly very cu- 
rious to know what was coming; “I 
suppose not.” 

“That,” said Prior, simply, “is her 
tragedy.” 

“Nonsense,” said Carter. 

“And,” said Prior, very softly, almost 
caressingly, “I think she cares about 
somebody else—and that’s mine!” 

There were reasons why this remark 
might have made Carter uneasy. He 
touched a finger lightly to Prior’s fore- 
head. “Your tragedy,” he said, “is 
here.” 

“Do you think so?” said Prior, as if 
he really wanted to know whether Car- 
ter thought so or not. “I don’t.” He 
pushed the sleeves back from his left 
hand, and showed a forearm covered 
with little white lumps. 

Carter was still trying to take mat- 
ters lightly. 

“The last mosquito died weeks ago,” 
he said. 


“Why, every- 


Prior disregarded this adventure into 
the facetious. 

“You see, Ned,” he said, “I 
sleep very well.” 

“Look here, my friend,” said Carter, 
dropping his tone of banter, “you’re in 
a bad way.” 

“T’m_ desperate, 
slowly—‘“‘desperate.” 

Carter took Prior’s right hand and 
held it hard. 

“Now tell me everything,” he said. 
“Stop hinting, and speak out. You can 
trust me.” 

“Yes, you can trust—I mean, I can 
trust you, of course,” said Prior. 

“Of course you can,” said Carter. “I 
was engaged to Angela before you mar- 
ried her; so, practically, I am one of 
the family.” 

“Indeed, yes, so you are,” said Prior. 
“Well, what do you want to know?” 

“Your facts and suspicions first,”’ 
said Carter; ‘‘then your reasons, and, 
last, your intuitions.” 


don’t 


Ned,” said Prior, 


“T’ll begin at the beginning,” said 
Prior. He took a long breath. 

“That will be best,” said Carter. 

“Angela’s family, you know,” said 


Prior, “were very poor: 

“T should think I did know,” said 
Carter. “That was one of the reasons 
why I didn’t marry Angela myself. The 
other was, she loved you.” 

“Yes,” said Prior, with a quaver, 
“she loved me. . . . Did you ever know 
her father?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Carter. “Slightly.” 

“Did you ever know what his busi- 
ness was?” 

“Only,” said Carter, “that he went 
downtown every morning early, and 
came uptown every afternoon late.” 

“He was a bookkeeper,” said Prior. 

“T did not know that,” said Carter. 

“He was my father’s head book- 
keeper,” said Prior. 

“Not a lucrative sinecure, I should 
say.” said Carter. 

Prior smiled grimly. “No,” he said, 
“not as far as salary was concerned.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You never heard?” 

“Never.” 
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“We hushed it up,” said Prior. “TI 
was engaged to Angela, you see.” 

“Poor old chap,” said Carter. He had 
memories of a somewhat respectful old 
gentleman who continually effaced him- 
self. 

“He sneaked 
died,” said Prior. 

“Died ?” 

“Yes—in the East somewhere.” 

“Well,” said Carter, “he died, and 
there was an end of it. Why do you tell 
me this ?” 

Prior turned and looked him squarely 
in the face. 

“Do you believe in heredity ?” he said. 

“No,” said Carter. 

“TI do,” said Prior. His voice became 
ugly to hear. “If there is bad in the fa- 
ther,” he said, “there is bad in the 
child.” 

‘Harve,’ said Carter, firmly, ‘there 
is more bad in an angel’s little finger 
than in Angela’s whole body.” 

“T think not,” said Prior, wearily. 

“Does she misappropriate funds?” 
Carter tried to laugh, and failed dis- 
mally, 

“It 
worse.” 

“You’re off your feed,” said Carter. 
“I don’t believe you quite know what 
you are saying.” 

Prior sprang to his feet, and gesticu- 
lated fiercely. 

“Then tell me,” he cried, ““why she 
dines with Lorrimer in out-of-the-way 
places, and receives him here when I am 
out, and gives him money?” 

Carter also rose. 

“Gives him money!” he exclaimed. 
His voice was full of pain. 

“Damnation, yes!” cried Prior. “Gives 
him money—I’ve looked in her check 
book.” 

“That is bad,” said Carter, simply. 

“Bad ?” Prior laughed foolishly. “And 
with that old rake! My God! what are 
women made for, and who made ’em ?” 

Carter fought down a growing doubt 
of Angela. 

“Harve,” he said, “I’d sooner cut off 
my hand than believe evil of Angela. 
She loves you with all her might. I 
know she does.” 


somewhere and 


off 


isn’t that,” said Prior; “it’s 
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“She loves me a lot!” said Prior. He 
walked to the writing desk, and tilted 
up the blotter so that the marks on it 
were reversed in the little square mirror 
between the pigeonholes. Carter looked 
over his shoulder, and read in Angela’s 
large, black writing: 

My husband will be here, so 
don’t come for dinner Monday. 
Angela. 

“Just Angela,” said Prior. 

“How do you know it’s for Lorri- 
mer?” said Carter. 

“By the blots from the envelope,” said 
Prior. ‘““See—Evans Lorrimer, Esq.” 

“l’m damned!” said Carter. 

Prior laid down the blotter and ~ 
turned to face his friend. His own face 
was quite pitiful with trouble, and he 
spoke hurriedly. 

“When I saw that,” he said, “I went 
and told Angela that I had decided to 
go to Havre de Grace, Monday, after 
all, and inside of half an hour she had 
sent in another note, by messenger, tell- 
ing him that I would be away.” 

“Is this fact or suspicion ?” asked Car- 
ter. 

“Both,” said Prior. “She sent a note 
and to him. I know that, and I sus- 
pect the contents.” 

“Depend upon it,” said Carter, with a 
last effort against belief, “nothing se- 
rious is wrong.” 

Prior shrugged his shoulders. 

“One might think you were in collu- 
sion with them,” he said. 

“Who is Lorrimer, anyway?” said 
Carter. “He doesn’t go about much.” 

“T only know,” said Prior, ‘‘that he 
came, saw and conquered, and is old. 
If he were a young man, there might be 
some shadow of an excuse for her. But 
a liaison with an old man! It is mon- 
strous !” . 

“And so,” said Carter, “you are go- 
ing to make it easy for them, and clear 
out.” 

“You wouldn’t have me stay and look 
on, would you?” said Prior. “I’m going 
to Havre de Grace.” 

Carter began to smell a rat. 

“You're going,” he said, with mean- 
ing, “and you’re—coming back?” 

“When a man lives in New York,” 
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said Prior, quaintly, “and goes to a 
place, he usually does come back, doesn’t 
he?” 

Carter did not like the tone, nor the 
plan of which he suspected Prior. 

“Isn’t all this going to be a little the- 
atrical ?” he said. 

“Why, no,” said Prior—‘the most 
natural thing in the world. I’m not 
wanted—lI clear out.” 

Mary’s wholesome and pretty face 
looked in from the hall. 

“Your hansom is waiting, sir,” she 
said. 

Prior started. 

“Eh?” he said. “Oh, yes—of 
course.” He glanced at the clock. “By 
Jove!” he said. “I can just make it. 
Good-by, Ned.” 

They squeezed each other’s hands 
hard. 

“T hope,” said Carter, solemnly, “that 
you don’t miss your train.” 

“T hope so, too,” said Prior, hastily. 
“Good-by.” 

He hurried out. 

Carter remained standing in a mourn- 
ful rigidity, and listened to the resolute 
closing of the outer door. 


II. 


Carter turned just as the portiére, 


which, a moment before, had been 
simply rich things meant to divide the 
drawing-room from the dining-room, 
parted, closed and became a swaying 
background for the woman, who to 
Carter ever seemed the loveliest in the 
world. 

“Has Harve gone?’ 

“Yes,” said Carter. 

They approached each other. 

“He left without saying good-by,” 
said she. 

“He had just time to get his train, 
with good luck, Angela,” said Carter, 
and he added, gravely, “But he may 
miss it, as it is.” 

“Oh!” said Angela (a little anxiously, 
as it seemed to Carter), “I hope he 
doesn’t miss it. It would be such a dis- 
appointment to him.” 

“Yes,” said Carter, “it would 
Angela——” 


, 


she said. 


“Yes?” 

_ “IT am greatly troubled about your 
husband.” 

“Oh, he’s all right, isn’t he?” She 
turned two blue stars full on Carter. 
At first they were tranquil and innocent. 
They became troubled before Carter’s 
steady gaze. 

“No—he’s not,” said he. 

“What can I do?” said Angela. “He 
doesn’t care about me any more, I know. 
But I didn’t think there was anything 
else the matter with him.” 

“Misunderstanding,” thought Carter, 
“thou art the first form of a love match,” 
and he said, “Are you sure that it is he 
that has stopped caring about you?” 

“I’m very miserable,” said Angela 
(they had loved her in the beginning be- 
cause she was so frank). “He doesn’t 
trust me, he spies on me. He ss 

“Has he no cause?” said Carter. 

“T don’t know,” said Angela, with 
what in a little mouth would have been 
a pout, “but he oughtn’t to do it.” 

““May I speak plainly?” said Carter. 

“You?” said Angela; “why, of 
course.” 

‘Before you married,” said Carter, 
“you were a very poor girl.” 

“I was,” said Angela. “I had two 
frocks, two hats, two sous, and two 
lovers.” 

“You make things very easy,” said 
Carter. “For now you have dozens of 
frocks and dozens of hats, and money to 
spend, and your husband loves you, and 
that’s one lover a 

“And you love me,” 
murely. 

“That’s two,” said Carter, grimly; 
“nothing changed there.’’ He paused for 
about the time it would take an archer 
to draw an arrow to the head and loose 
it. “And Lorrimer?” he said. 

He fixed his keen eves full on hers. 
He thought she flushed, but her answer 
was innocence itself. 

“He loves me, too,” she said. 

“Angela!” It almost a cry of 
pain. 
“So I ought to be very 
oughtn’t 1?” said Angela, gayly. 
I’m vewey mis’able.” 


said Angela, de- 


Was 


happy, 
“But 
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Carter was not to be turned from the 
straight path, now that he had entered 
it. 

“You confess that Lorrimer cares for 
you?” he said. “Oh, Angela!” 

““Yes—he does,” said Angela, “the old 
dear !”” 

“What is the world coming to?” cried 
Carter, though he did not really care to 
know. 

“T don’t know,” said Angela, quietly, 
and with a certain pathos. “I think it’s 
coming to an end, because Harve doesn’t 
love me any more.” 

“Angela,” said Carter, “you are either 
a self-maligned angel, or a very brazen 
wife.” 

“Edward Carter!” she cried. 

“You dine with this man in out-of 
the-way places,” said Carter, firmly and 
rapidly, “you have him here when your 
husband is away... He’s coming 
to-night ?” 


“Yes,” said Angela. 


“My God!” cried Carter. “And you 
give him money, you support him, An- 


gela!”’ 

“Practically,” said Angela; and, as 
one trying to explain the reason for a 
generous deed, “but, then, he’s too old 
to work,” she said. 

“My dear girl, don’t you think you’ve 
gone too far? Do you wonder that 
Harve is miserable?” 

“He ought to have faith in me,” said 
Angela, stiffly. 

“Faith is a hard bird to catch for a 
man whose wife is spending his money 
on another man.” 

“But I haven’t any money of my 
own,” said Angela. 

Carter sat down in a large chair, and 
loosened his backbone. 

“Angela!” he said, feebly, ‘I believe 
you are mad.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Angela. 

“Angela,” said Carter, after a pause, 
“would you mind explaining to: an old 
friend the nature of your relations with 
this man Lorrimer ?” 

“As well now as later, I suppose,” 
said Angela. 

“Yes,” said Carter. 

“Fle’s my father,” said Angela. 

Carter leaped from his chair as if he 
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had been suddenly pierced with a knife 
of joy. 

“Oh, my darling!” he roared, “I’m 
so glad. Even I—old Carter—was 
shaken—kiss me—yes—you must.” 

He pursued her twice around the 
table before she let him catch her. 

“Now, will you be good?” he cried. 

She drew back. 

“You won't tell Harve, will you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Carter, who was 
red to the roots of his hair. “Not 
much. He’d shoot me!” 

Angela laughed. 

“T mean about my father,” she said. 

Carter sighed. 

“I'd forgotten about your father,” he 
said. 

“He’s terribly afraid of Harve,” she 
said. “You know, they thought ‘ 

“T know,” said Carter, knowingly. 
For the moment, as a matter of fact, he 
only knew that he loved the woman be- 
fore him, and that he had just kissed 
her. 

“But it isn’t so,” said Angela. 
never took it.” 

Carter got himself together. 

“Of course he didn’t,” said he. 

“But they thought he did,” said An- 
gela, ‘‘and he’s terribly afraid of meet- 
ing Harve. That’s why I’ve had to keep 
him dark.” 

“And, bless your heart!” said Carter, 
“you've been taking care of him.” 

“Of course,” said Angela. “But you 
mustn’t tell Harve.” 

Carter deliberated. 

“He’s got to be told,” he said, finally. 
“He’s half mad with suspicion and jeal- 
ousy.” 

Angela’s stars twinkled. 

“Of my father?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT wonder he hasn’t recognized him,” 
she said. ‘I’ve wondered all along.” 

“They say love is blind.” 

“But I promised papa not to give him 
away.” 

“He’s got to be given away,” said 
Carter, stoutly. “Why, Harve will be 
so glad when he finds out the truth that 
he will fall on vour father’s neck. He 
thinks your father’s dead.” 

“I know,” said Angela. 


“He 


“Papa 











changed his name—poor old soul—and 
started that rumor himself. The sus- 
picion he underwent has spoiled his 
whole life.” 

“It’s pitiful,” said Carter, indignantly. 

“So you think I must tell Harve?” 

“Of course,” said Carter. “You must. 
Don’t you see that for yourself?” 

It is probable that Angela did. 

“Shall we send him a telegram to 
Havre de Grace?” she said. 

Then Carter remembered 
things, and grew uneasy. 

“T don’t think,” he said, gravely, “it 
would reach him.” 

“Why not?” said Angela. 

Because,” said Carter, “I think your 


certain 


husband has not gone to Havre de 
Grace, Angela.” 
“No?” 


“I’m afraid,” said Carter, tenderly, 
“that it’s only a pretense, dear.” 

Angela’s lips tightened slightly. 

“What do you mean ?” she said. 

“Angela,” said Carter, “I have reason 
to believe that—your father is coming 
here to dinner, is he not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Harve knows that.” 

Angela’s color went for a moment and 
then came back strongly. 

“How?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference how. 
He knows.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Angela,” said Carter, “I think your 
husband intends to come back quietly 
and surprise you with Lorrimer.” 

He did not realize that he was touch- 
ing a match to a magazine of nerves, 
love and outraged pride. But he did 
realize that she had never seemed so 
beautiful. 

“Tt’s infamous!” 
not dare!” 

Carter patted her clumsily on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t judge a jealous man hastily.” 

Angela shook off the hand. 

“Tf he does that,” she cried, “I shall 
leave him!” 

“Angela!” said Carter. 

“Do you think,” she cried, ‘that I 
could live in the same house with a 
men that dared to play such a trick? 


she cried. “He would 
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How could he ever look me in the face 
again? Where are you going?” 

Carter had started for the door. 

“Iam going,” said he, “to find Harve 
and tell him not to come back.” 

“Wait,” said Angela. “Can’t you see 
that that wouldn’t alter the case in the 
slightest? Leave the man alone. If he 
intends to come back, and you prevent 
him, it is as awful as if he really did 
come back, and-everything would be 
ended between us. I must know.” 


“Angela,” said Carter, sternly, “you 
will only have yourself to blame.” 

“I take the responsibility.” 

“T can’t stand here and see you 


wreck your happiness.” 

A tear ran down Angela’s cheek. 

“This suspicion is killing me.” 

“And,” said Carter, “Harve’s suspi- 
cions have been killing him.” 

Angela blazed up again. 

“He has no right to suspect me of— 
anything,” she cried. “He has no right 
to judge me without knowledge.” 

“And if he comes back 4 

“T will leave this house 
away!” 

“How? Where?” said Carter. 

“By any means—-anywhere.” 

“Angela!” 

Half laughing, half crying, she laid 
her hands on his shoulders. 

“T will go away with you, if you like.” 

“Angela!” said Carter, in a hopeless, 
fiat voice. 

“Will you take me?” It was a chal- 
icnge, and there was a long silence. 

“No,” said Carter, finally. He looked 
at the floor. 

Angela seated herself on the sofa, 
and suddenly began to sob. 

“Angela!” cried Carter. There was 
pity, love, renunciation and longing in 
the cry. 

The ringing of the doorbell smote 
upon their ears like the sudden beating 
of adrum. Angela sprang to her feet. 

“If my husband comes,” she said; ‘‘T 
will leave this house. If he comes, | 
will leave this house.” 

“Stop crying!” commanded Carter. 

“Mr. Lorrimer.” 

A shaky, gentle, old man entered. He 
had protruding eyes that you could have 








I will go 
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knocked off witha stick. ‘Enter,’ said 
Carter to himself, “the satanic destroyer 
of domestic bliss.” 

Angela ran to the old gentleman and 
kissed him. 

“Papa, dear, this is Mr. Carter.” 

“Bless me,” said the old gentleman, 
and he pointed his eyes rapidly at dif- 
ferent parts of the room; “I remember 
you very well, sir.” 

“And I remember you, too, sir,”’ said 
Carter, politely, “now that I see you 
closely. But you have changed, sir.” 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said the 
old gentleman, “have wrecked what was 
once a very fine constitution—a very 
complete constitution, sir, if I may say 
So. 

“Am I late, Angela?” he said. 

“No, I think not,” said Angela; 
will stop and dine?” 

“With pleasure,” said Carter. 

The dining-room portiére shot back 
with a substantial and silken rustling, 
and Mary appeared against a_back- 
ground of immaculate napery, cut glass, 
chrysanthemums and silver. 

“Dinner is served, ma’am.” 

“We will wait dinner,” said Angela. 
“Mr. Prior is coming home.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

Lorrimer glanced about him uneasily. 

“What did you say, my dear?” said 
he. 

“That I am expecting my husband to 
dinner.” 

“Oh, no—Angela,” said the old man, 
plaintively ; “not that.” 

“Sooner or later, he must be told,” 
said Angela. ‘“‘Don’t be afraid.” 

“But I am,” said Lorrimer. “I think 
1 will go now.” 

“See it out, sir,” said Carter, heartily. 

“I think I'll see myself out, first, sir,” 
said Lorrimer. 

“Nonsense,” said Carter. 
be delighted to know you.” 

Lorrimer began to edge toward the 
hall door. 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said he, 
“have wrecked what was once a very 
fine animal courage—a very complete 
animal courage. Angela, my dear, an- 
other evening I shall be happy to——” 


“you 


“Prior will 
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The old gentleman had nearly reached 
the door when the bell rang, and he was 
brought up as suddenly as if he had 
backed into a hedge of barbed wire. 


“Don’t be afraid, father,” said An- 
gela. “I am not afraid.” 
Carter placed himself nearest the 


door. 

‘Be calm, Angela.” 

They waited, and listened with a 
great mixture of feelings to the opening 
and shutting of the outer door. Then 
came the relieving sound of Mary’s 
voice, slightly raised. If the master had 
come in she would have spoken less 
loudly. Then came Mary herself. 

“Mr. Vail, ma’am,” said she, “to say 
that Mr. Prior missed the six-forty- 
five, but will dine in Jersey City, at the 
Washington House, and take the nine- 
twenty.” 

It was transfixing to look at Angela. 
She seemed the incarnation of radiance. 

“Get me a hat and some furs at once, 
Mary,” said she, ‘and call me a han- 
som.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“What are you going to do?” said 
Carter. 

“Going to do?” cried Angela. ‘I am 
going to take dinner with my husband!” 

She ran out. 

The old gentleman and the young 
gentleman eyed each other in silence for 
some moments. 

“Well, sir,” said Carter, at length, “I 
suppose we may as well dine here.” 

“Suspicion and Hindustan,” said their 
victim, “have destroyed what was once 
a very manly appetite, sir.” 

“T’m not hungry, either,” said Carter. 
Suddenly he seized the old gentleman 
by the hands. 

“Come here, you satanic destroyer of 
domestic peace and happiness,” he cried, 
“and dance—damn it—dance!”’ 

Carter pranced about the room, leap- 
ing higher and higher. The victim of 
Hindustan and suspicion, and as he now 
thought, of sudden and acute monoma- 
nia, followed clumsily in his wake, pal- 
pitating with fear, but laughing because 
Carter laughed, and bounded in feeble 
imitation. 
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By Maarten Maartens 
Author of ‘‘God's Fool,” ‘‘My Lady Nobody,” Etc., Etc. 


ER man had brought round the 
new motor car, one of those un- 
wieldy Peugeots that run so 

smoothly but are all the more difficult 
to drive. She liked steering it herself, 
in long white kid Musketeer gloves. 
She stood at the top of the steps pulling 
them on now, with swift jerks, not un- 
gracefully, while her critical glance sur- 
veyed the great hideous straw-colored 
box. 

Her husband came strolling down the 
street and across the little brightly flow- 
ering cour. 

“Well!” he said. ‘‘The new motor! 
Does it give satisfaction ?” 

She laughed. “You talk like the 
man from the shop,” she said. “Oh, 
yes; it gives every satisfaction.” 

“How much did it cost?” 

“René! I told you at the time.” 

“Well, yes. I have forgotten.” 

‘Seventeen thousand francs.” 

“What a mercy to think it isn’t paid 
for!” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt would be such a pity to think one 
had lost seventeen thousand francs for 
a hideous object like that.” 

“René, how can you be so unkind 
about my beautiful machine? It skims 
through the green trees like a—like a 
great yellow woodpecker.” 

“But its noise is even more disagree- 
able,” he answered. However, he 
spoke vaguely, and the gaze with which 
he watched a tram car gliding down the 
Avenue Henri Martin was preoccupied. 

She noticed this. “What are you 
thinking of ?” she said, gayly. “I didn’t 
know you ever thought! A penny for 
your thoughts!” 


“I—I should like to have a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you, Antoi- 
nette. When you come back from your 
ride. Will that suit you? We are go- 
ing out to lunch.” 

“Why not come with me now? 
alone.” She pouted a little. 

“T thought you were going to take 
Maurice.” 

“He has sent a note to say he is in- 
disposed.” 

“He is often indisposed.” 

“You, you are never indisposed. 
I. We can enjoy life. 
enjoy it! 
morning. 
best.” 

He stood on the steps, hesitating. 
His eyes rested upon her clear-colored 
face behind its white veil, upon her 
graceful figure in the tawny dust cloak, 
that caught a hundred golden reflections 
from the sun. The cloud swept from 
his face. He smiled as a man smiles 
who turns from a dark thought to a 
bright one. 

“There, that is like yourself,’ she 
said, watching him. 

“We will make a day of it,” he cried. 
“A jolly day. As you say, the weather 
is too fine for anything but pleasure. If 
I am to go in this horrid thing at all, I 
may as well go far, and fast.” 

“And our luncheon ?” 

He scribbled a few 
card. 

“We are indisposed,” he said, laugh- 
ing. A few moments later they were fly- 
ing across the Bois. 

“Let us go to Le Chastel,” he said. 

“All that way?” 

“Yes, all that way. 


lam 


Nor 
Dicu, how we 
Come with me this exquisite 
The acacias are looking their 


words on a 


I want to have 
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luncheon again 
Pauvre Pécheur.” 

She blushed scarlet, with pleasure, 
and modesty, and many other emotions, 
for it was there he had asked her to be 
his wife, on the occasion of a picnic, 
seven years ago. 

“And now for your secret,” she said, 
as they spun down toward the village 
spire of Boulogne. 

“What made you think it was a se- 
cret ?” 

“You looked so preoccupied and im- 
portant. Has it something to do with 
our plans for the summer?” 

He started. “Our plans for the sum- 
mer? Well, yes, if you like, it has 
something to do with our plans for the 
summer. But I can’t talk about it here, 
in this flying machine. And, what’s 
more, I don’t want to. I am going to 
forget all about it, until the sun has 
gone down.” 

“T suppose, then, it is something un- 
pleasant. I cannot imagine your want- 


at the Auberge du 


” 


ing to talk about anything unpleasant. 
You are very unlike yourself this morn- 


ing, René. If you had been like this at 
the Auberge du Pauvre Pécheur, seven 
years ago, I should not i 

““Well—what ?” 

“I should never have 
marry you.” 

“All the better for you,” he said, al- 
most bitterly. But she did not notice 
the bitterness. She only laughed. 

“What affectation!” she said. “Do 
you want me to believe that, for me, or 
for you?” 

They sped across the bridge to Saint 
Cloud and up the opposite bank and 
away into the woods on the summit. 
Through the lovely glades that rise and 
fall toward Meudon and Chaville. The 
woods were alive with the beauties of a 
hot May morning; in the fresh, sun- 
checkered greenness, love and hope ran 
riot amid swift flutter, shrill chirrup 
and full-throated song. Happy chil- 
dren were everywhere, hunting for vio- 
lets; a football arose in the distance, 
where a stretch of pale sward made an 
opening, dotted by specks of bright scar- 
let that swept to and fro in a tumult of 


cries, 


ventured to 


“How delicious!” said Antoinette. 
“Comme c’est bon!” she said. She said 
it of everything, all her life long. And 
of everything, all her life long, until 
now, it had been true. She had lived 
through twenty-seven sunlit summers 
and well-warmed winters, The grand- 
parents of her orphan childhood had 
spoiled her as only grandparents can, 
yet unspoiled, she had gained the af- 
fection of all who came into contact 
with her. Her face was pretty; her 
smile was charming; nobody ever con- 
tradicted or injured her, so she never 
was unkind to anybody. Her husband 
adored her, with facile adoration, and 
accorded everything she asked. 

Toward lunch time they reached the 
Auberge du Pauvre Pécheur. She 
was in excellent spirits, and the mere 
sight of the place aroused all her in- 
stincts of coquetry. 

“After lunch we will fish,’ she said. 
“As we did—on that other day. And 
caught nothing.” 

“Caught nothing? You caught me.” 

“Just now you were pitying me for 
that.” 

“Well, one can catch queer fish. A 
crab, for instance.” 

“Luncheons,” she replied. 

The little inn was one of those 
uniquely French cottages, where you 
can be supplied at any moment for a 
franc or two with the best omelet make- 
able and a glass of pure wine. You 
must try to forget the quality of your 
cutlets in appreciation of the pommes 
soufilées.” 

“Sauce béarnaise or Soubise?” said 
the quick, rather grimy little host who 
was taking as much interest in these 
possibilities as madame herself. 

“René, rouse yourself! What has 
come to you, if you pay no attention to 
the menu?” 

He had turned from where he had 
been standing gazing into the pond, 
whence the house took its name. 

“What is your specialty?” he ques- 
tioned. “I never knew a cook, how- 
ever admirable, who had an equal gift 
for both.” 

The caterer laughed good humoredly. 
“T will attempt of my best,” he replied. 
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“René, you are mopish. 
of all others. You regret your mar- 
riage,” she began. But she spoke 
laughingly, and her expressive coun- 
tenance was full of pleasant provoca- 
tion. 

He was silent for five seconds. Long 
as that pause was, her face retained its 
trustful appeal. 

“My marriage?” he answered. ‘‘No.” 

“Then you have lost at the club.” 

“I have not played at the club for 
months.” 

“Then you must dose yourself to- 
night. But meanwhile you must be 
amusing.” 

“T have come out, for that purpose, a 
long rush in a dusty, smelly, metal box 
like a lobster-tin.”’ 

“Good. Let us quarrel about my rec- 
reations.” 

“A thing that bumps like the tram 
cars off rails they run in Genoa.” 

“You will end by using nothing else.” 

“And that costs seventeen thousand 
francs.” 

“Ah, ¢a, c’est mesquin,”’ she cried. 

The proprietor himself had brought 
the omelet. Personally also he presently 
arrived with two sauceboats and de- 
posited these, one on each side of the 
table. 

“Monsieur will decide which is the 
better,” he said. Her laughter had 
rung out to meet him, when he emerged 
from his laboratory; it rippled behind 
his back, as he solemnly strutted down 
the path. It was pretty laughter, of the 
sort that all men like to hear. 

“Come then and see,” he said to his 
old wife, peeping behind the window 
curtains. “Is there any sight pleasanter 
than people who love each other ?” 


In this place 


“Yes,” replied the quick French- 
woman. ‘People who make love to 
each other. As here.” He could not 


keep away from his guests. Like a 
schoolboy awaiting the result of an 
exam., he moved restlessly to and fro. 
It was a relief when he could take out 
the dessert. 

“You have destroyed,” said René to 
him, “the experience of a lifetime. And 
we pay our chef a hundred and twenty 
francs a month.” 
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“It is not a question of money, mon- 
S ” e . . . 
sieur,’ said the smirking innkeeper. 


“True’—he turned to his wife— 
“Maurice pays two hundred.” 
“Maurice considers health. No good 


cook survives that.” 

“He must change,” said René, with 
emphatic meaning. She got up, and they 
strolled toward the “Lake,” which is a 
pond. A big pond, with corners and 
twists, and much overhanging lacework 
of greenery and flowers, a_ bright 
sparkle of sunlit water to laze over in a 
gayly painted punt, while pretending to 
fish with bits of bread fastened to hook- 
less twine. An easy joke for fishes to 
understand and appreciate: much up- 
turning of silver, much flashing and 
splashing, a whirlpool of fins, flaps and 
snaps. 

The golden hours slid westward; the 
sun touched the tops of the trees. 

He broke a long silence. “We must 
be getting back,” he said. “Do you 
know, I have an idea? Let us telegraph 
and dine with Maurice.” 

“But he is unwell.” 

“On that very account. Are you will- 
ing?” 

“Of course.” 

Another long silence of tranquil con- 
tent. She lay back, her eyes closed. 
When she opened them he tossed a 
bit of paper into her lap. 

“Read that,” he said. It was a letter, 
anonymous, warning him agait.st Mau- 
rice. 

She read it through carefully. Then 
she looked up. “It was this made you 
thoughtful?” she said, with a touch of 
scorn. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, eagerly. 
His brow darkened. 

“IT wonder who sent it?” she con- 
tinued, looking out into the greenwood, 
as if the answer were hiding behind the 
trees. 

“I do not.” 

“Because you know?” she exclaimed. 

“Because I don’t care. What on earth 
does it matter who sent it? Here, give 
it me to tear up.” She held out the pa- 
per to him mechanically; he took it, 
and slowly spread the fragments on the 
water. 











Just before the slow-gliding punt 
reached the shore, she asked, abruptly : 

“Why did you show me that?” 

“T will tell you. Some day—any time 





—you will find out about it, and 
then 
Then?” 


“T should like you to know I had 
known it all along.” 

“You speak in the past tense.” 

“Dear love, in the imperfect.” 

When he grew epigrammatic, he al- 
ways silenced her. She did not return 
to the subject until they were jolting— 
—it is called “skimming’—homeward. 

“This—about the letter—is the un- 
kindest thing that ever was done to 
me,” she said. 

He sighed. “What a little silly speck,” 
he answered, “to stand for the blackest 
blot. The truth is, Antoinette, you have 
never in all your existence encountered 
a contretemps worthy the name.” He 
shuddered; she distinctly saw that he 
shuddered, and, half alarmed: 

“Do you want me to encounter 
them?” she asked. 

“May you be able to bump about all 
your days in a_ seventeen-thousand- 
franc motor car.” 

“René, your persistent allusions to the 
price are in execrable taste.” 

“T admit it,” he answered, humbly. 
“Take the turn to the left.” 

“T believe you know every foot of 
Seine et Oise.” 

“My attainments are as varied as 
they are useless. I could not earn a 
day’s dinner with all the things I know.” 

“Who wants to earn a dinner? You 
are not a workman. To-day Maurice 
will give us ours.” 

And he did, in his luxurious little 
hotel of the Rue Pergolése. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to be possessed of much 
money. It is a far pleasanter thing to 
know how to spend it. Maurice Waller 
was a delicate, thoughtful-faced man 
of five and thirty, widely cultured in 
those arts and graces that shape the 
useless but agreeable dilettante and con- 
noisseur. Of things that make life more 
lovely and more enjoyable he knew as 
much as any man; of such as render 
men wiser or better he knew nothing at 
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all. Fortunately, he had not been bad at 
starting, and, without much improve- 
ment, could hold his own in a world 
where courtesy and good nature were 
the only virtues you couldn’t do with- 
out. 

He received the young couple in a 
pink silk Japanese smoking-jacket, and 
thanked them sincerely for coming to 
cheer and dissipate his migraine. “As 
the sun dispels the mists,” he said, with 
a straight stare of admiration at ma- 
dame. 

“Give me a glass of that Malaga of 
yours,” answered René. “It wants half 
an hour to dinner.” He drank three 
glasses and threw himself into a chair, 
with a lot of reviews, narrowly watch- 
ing the chatter of his wife with Mau- 
rice. 

“Lucky man!” he reflected. “He 
makes a couple of hundred thousand 
francs a year, as sleeping partner, out of 
some nasty-smelling chemical stuff that 
he barely knows the name of. And 
I!” He sighed heavily. Something 
very like moisture spread across the 
dark velvet of his innocent eyes. 

“René has never done harm to a fly,” 
he heard his wife saying. “All that he 
asks of life is to be allowed to be happy 
and good.” 

“And he is rewarded,” replied Waller, 
“by being fortunate.” 

“I suppose so. A fairy blessed him 
in the cradle.” 

“And an angel at the altar,” said 
Maurice. 

The husband dropped the Revue II- 
lustrée. They all three burst out laugh- 
ing, and their host paid no further com- 
pliments to either guest. 

But he noticed, with a refined sur- 
prise, that René, though he ate little at 
dinner, drank more than was usual or 
natural, of his Moét Chandon Im- 
périal, an excellent but not a light 
champagne. He also  noticed—how 
could he do otherwise ?—that the most 
insouciant man of his acquaintance 
was moody and silent in the pauses of 
his drinks. 

“He is going to be ill,” he informed 
himself. ‘In a day or two we shall hear 
of something horrid. One always does.” 
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And from pure concern he began to 
speak of his new doctor, a fresh man 
with a great gift for diagnosis, who 
always began by telling you openly 
that you hadn’t got what other Aescu- 
laps had said. René and Antoinette lis- 
tened with perfunctory interest: their 
health was unbroken, and nobody who 
sat at Waller’s table took his complaints 
quite as seriously as he desired. 

René looked up from a long silence 
on his-own part, amid much laughter 
on that of his companions. 

“Waller, can I use your telephone for 
a moment ?” 

“Of course, my dear boy. 
lobster soufflé 

“It is your favorite dish,” interposed 
Antoinette, with a look of real concern. 

“There you malign me. No man with 
a palate has one favorite dish. As well 
say that a lover of music could have 
one favorite morceait.” 

“Morceau is good,” said Antoinette. 

He started up and ran downstairs to 
the little “office” where hung the tele- 
phone. He rang impatiently, but had to 
wait a long time, for the line was occu- 
pied, as usual. Up and down the narrow 
room he tramped, nibbling his nails. 

When at last he was able to secure a 
hearing, he ran to the door and looked 
out, right and left, before carefully clos- 
ing it. 

“Hello! hello! Am I speaking with 
Monsieur Pancinski ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Of the Private Inquiry Office ?’ 

“Quite so.” 

“T am the Vicomte d’Ursigny. I wish 
for some information.” 

“It is not our custom, Monsieur le 
Vicomte, to treat such matters per tele- 
phone. You will understand Z 

“T perfectly understand. But my in- 
formation is of the most harmless char- 
acter. I want no family secrets. I am 
desirous to know whether the Waller 
family, the great potash makers, are of 
Jewish descent—that is all. At present, 
of course, they are Protestants. Can you 
obtain it and guarantee it?” 

“Most undoubtedly. We have only to 
refer ia 


But this 


“Very well. But I must have it to- 
night.” 

“If it were possible to wait till to- 
morrow °°” 

“It is not. Quite impossible. 
night—within an hour.” 

“Puisque il le faut!” 

“Just so. Send round a note to me at 
No. 7 bis Rue Pergolése.” 

“The residence of Monsieur Maurice 
Waller ?” 

“Exactly. Be careful to address it to 
me personally. You have caught the 
name correctly? Monsieur d’Ursigny !” 

“Without fault. It is not a name to 
mistake, monsieur.”’ 

He went back to the dining-room. 
“We have been speaking of you. You 
have been away an age,” cried his wife. 
‘Maurice maintains you are in love. 
I should have gone and listened at the 
keyhole.” 

“Maurice should not speak of things 
he does not understand,” replied René, 
with an approach to a sneer. He sat 
down and asked for champagne. 

“There is but one sort of love I shall 
never know,” declared Waller, com- 
posedly helping himself to Fruits 
glacés. 

“Which kind is 
questioned Antoinette. 

“Do not ask me, madame.” 

His tone was significant, and she 
blushed. But, on that account, perhaps, 
she plunged recklessly forward. 

“You laugh at wedlock,” she said. 
“The grapes are sour.” 

“Not so, but they hang beyond my 
reach.” 

René caught him up with alacrity. 
“You are too ill to marry,” he said. 
“You are obliged to be careful about 
your health.” 

The other smiled doubtful assent. 

“A wife is fatiguing. She takes you 
long drives in motor cars. What is 
really the matter with you, Maurice? 
I have always understood it was the 
chest.” 

“Nonsense. Certainly not.” 
spoke with considerable warmth. 

“Some hereditary tendency? A con- 
stitutional taint ?” 

“René!” exclaimed 


To- 


that?” curiously 


Waller 


Antoinette, in 
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distress. She motioned away the man 
who was approaching to refill her hus- 
band’s glass. She had never known 
him like this before. Had never seen 
him drink except with the greatest 
moderation. Never, during their seven 
years of matrimony, had occasion to 
find fault with his tact or his taste. 

“A softness of heart is my complaint,” 
responded Maurice, smiling courteously. 
“It’s action, I admit, used to be irregu- 
lar. That has been cured’”—she gazed 
steadily back at him, her eyes full of 
laughter—“but the new remedy makes 
me suffer far more than the old dis- 
ease.” 

‘The Nauheim treatment?” she re- 
torted, nodding at him. “Massage? 
Rubbing you up the wrong way: I 
know. It answers admirably. René, 
what is in that note? You are very mys- 
terious to-night. I feel that something 
is going to happen.” 

René did not reply, for he was care- 
fully perusing the slip of blue office 
paper: 

“No Jewish connection is traceable in 
the Waller family. The grandfather was a 
peasant from Rothau in Alsace. Any fur- 
ther information you may require can be 
supplied on application. PANCINSKI.” 


She made as if she would snatch the 
paper from him. He leaned back in 
alarm. 

“Secrets!” she cried. 

He drew a long breath and looked at 
her strangely. 

“Let us go home,” he said, suddenly, 
white to the lips. “I am dead tired.” 

“But, no! Lie down and rest a bit,” 
objected the host; ‘‘a cup of coffee and 
a cigarette will put you all right again.” 

“Let us go,” reiterated René. ‘‘What 
a day! I believe I have been dead tired 
for hours. Come, Antoinette! Maurice 
will excuse us. We asked for dinner; 
he has given us dinner, and we will go.” 

He said nothing in the fiacre which 
took them the short distance to their 
house. Nor did she, for she felt per- 
plexed, vaguely troubled, and annoyed 
with him as she had never been before. 
And she slightly drew back when sud- 
denly, without any warning, he caught 


her to his lips and kissed her repeatedly 
in the dark silence of the cab. 

“May I speak to you at once?” he 
said, on landing, with the light full upon 
them. “At once. Short and quick. And ° 
have done with it!” 

She followed him into the little side 
drawing-room, her own pink boudoir. 
“He has got into trouble with some 
woman,” she thought, for never for a 
moment did she imagine the possibility 
of a ridiculous scene of jealousy with 
her. 

He threw himself into a chair and lay 
gazing at her, struggling to speak. 

“We are utterly, absolutely, hopelessly 
ruined,” he said, with a rush. 

“Money!” she exclaimed, and her 
voice rippled over with easy laughter 
and scorn. 

The tears came into his eyes; she 
thought he was going to cry. 

“Wait till you see what it means,” he 
said. She walked to the samovar and 
began pouring herself out a cup of tea. 

“We are ruined. Literally. I own 
nothing in the world. Only debts.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“Nothing. I have no prospects. Lis- 
ten to me, Antoinette! When we mar- 
ried, I had my small fortune, you had 
yours. My old Uncle de Vérac, the only 
rich relation I had in the world, cut me 
off for choosing a Protestant, married 
again and had two sons. I had always 
been brought up to consider myself the 
heir of his immense fortune. This you 
know.” 

“Then what is the use of repeating 
it?” 

“For myself. My own sake. It is my 
—not justification—but it explains. You 
know how expensively we have lived 
these seven years. Your grandfather 
died, then your grandmother. That 
helped us a bit. But now every penny 
is gone. 

“Since this morning? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“The crash has come. I borrowed 
money. The man will not wait. I tried 
a last desperate coup. I speculated and 
failed.” 

“You have heard this to-night?” 

“No, this morning. I was coming to 
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tell you. But you looked so charming 
and contented, on the steps, with your 
new toy. I could not find it in my heart 
to disturb you. I—I have allowed my- 
self a last day of happiness.” 

“You will have many more, René.” 
She spoke soothingly, and came round 
to him, with tea, and a soft caress on 
his forehead. He realized how utterly 
incapable she was of understanding 
“what had occurred. 

“There is always money,” she said. 
“Even for the penniless. Especially 
for the penniless. Look at the Hum- 
berts.”’ 

But he drew her into the chair beside 
him and made her sit down. 

“We must talk business,” he said. 

“I am trying to,” she answered. “Of 
course, you can have all my jewels.” 

“Not I; others will take them. Men 
will come into this house and take 
everything, your dresses, your linen.” 
Her face twitched. 

“You and I will be turned out naked, 
into the streets of Paris. We have not 
a relation to help us. We have no ex- 
pectations. If we live to be ninety, we 
shall never have a chance of owning 
more than we own to-day.” 

She was silent, until she said, hesita- 
tingly: “Unless we earn it.” 

“You will never be able to earn 
money. Nor shall I.” 

“You see,” he went on, hurriedly, 
“I could easily make beautiful phrases, 
but I don’t. What’s the use? If I told 
you there was the slightest chance of 
my earning money to support you in 
comfort, it would sound very fine, but 
I should lie.” 

She caught at the word “comfort,” 
but he waved it aside. 

“Or discomfort, for the matter of 
that. And you—you have never known 
a moment’s discomfort. All your life 
has been unnoted luxury from your first 
moment to this. It would be easy—oh, 
very easy—for you to speak of enduring 
all things with me, easy for me to accept 
every sacrifice—we will work, we will 
suffer together! It would mean abso- 
lutely nothing. You would not have the 
slightest conception of what you were 
saying. But I should be guilty. For I 





should know I was talking nonsense.” 
He started up with an oath. “Why do 
we chatter?” he exclaimed. “I have 
thought it all out, recently, for days. 
If I have wasted everything, ruined us 
both, it is because of this. Could we 
have been poor, you and I, we might 
have begun by remaining well off.” 

In the presence of his extreme agita- 
tion she grew calm. “Tell me what you 
mean to do,” she said. “You have a 
plan. Tell me about it.” She drew him 
down beside her. 

“No,” he said. “Let me sit over there. 
I shall talk better.” He crossed to the 
other side of the hearth. 

“We have been happy together for 
seven years,” he continued, in the voice 
of a teacher doing a sum. “All that is 
now over. Privation—a garret—hope- 
less poverty, perhaps for fifty years— 
these things are out of the question. It 
were absurd.” 

“Do you want us to—quit life?’ she 
whispered, awestruck but unapprecia- 
tive. 

He laughed at her recoil. ‘No, in- 
deed ; I have better, safer plans for your 
happiness.” 

“Ah! I knew you would think of 
something,” she said, brightly. “then 
why worry me?” 

“We cannot live together any longer. 
There is not the slightest chance that I 
shall ever be able to support you. So 
we must separate.” His voice was very 
hard and brazen. His back was turned 
to her. 

“Never!” 

“So I said when the thought first pre- 
sented itself. Anything but that. Of 
course, until one realizes that it is the 
only thing possible. There is absolutely 
no choice.” 

“Where could I go and live? With 
whom? I have no one to go to.” 

“We must separate legally. We must 
be divorced. Luckily for you, you are a 
Protestant; the thing is quite feasible. 
For a woman of your upbringing, your 
environment, there is no existence but 
marriage. You are still young and hand- 
some. You will marry again.” 

“How can you say these things to me? 
Let me see your face.” 














He came now, and sat down quietly, 
opposite her. “It is no sudden impulse; 
for several days I have been compelling 
myself to reason it out. It is absurd 
until you look at the other side—the 
other future—then, at once, it becomes 
sensible and wise. There is nothing else 
before you; you are penniless. A ridicu- 
lous suicide, or this!” 

She sat silent, looking down at the 
point of her—exquisite little—shoe. 

“IT am—I feel—look here, he is cer- 
tainly in love with you; that any one 
can see. He is a charming man, exceed- 
ingly rich; he is not really ill; that is all 
affectation. He will make you very 
comfortable—he—he And I im- 
agine you like him, Antoinette?” His 
tone was a little anxious, as ‘f he wanted 
her to say yes, and would have liked her 
to say no. 

She did not ask whom he meant, but 
frankly, without looking up, she replied : 
“Yes, I like him best of all your 
friends.” 

“He is no friend of mine,” he said, 
angrily. “He is one of your Protestant 
acquaintances.” Then, ashamed of this 
outburst of petulance: ‘Providence has 
arranged it should be thus,” he said. 
“It makes good my crime toward you. 
1 cannot put the matter otherwise. You 
will marry him, and he—he will pay for 
the motor car.” 

“Oh, René, you are unkind!” 

“No, dearest. Hush, let there be no 
emotion. Shall we kill ourselves—to- 
gether—to-night ?” 

“Oh! not that—it would be wicked.” 

“Shall I try to get—work? Perhaps 
] may succeed in time! May earn, if 
I’m lucky, as much as we now pay the 
cook !”” 

“But you—what will become of you ?” 

He looked her straight in the eyes, 
and, deliberately : 

“As soon as I am free, I shall marry 
an heiress,” he said. 

The blast froze her, 2s he intended it 
should. ‘Perhaps you have already a 
candidate?” she stammered. He did not 
answer, nor could he have commanded 
his voice. 

Hers had altered, when she continued ; 
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“After all, there must be reasons for 
a divorce.” 

“There can be no difficulty about that, 
when both parties are agreed.” 

“But my name! My reputation!” 

“Shall be untouched. Never mind 
about mine.” 

“But I do mind.” 

*“You need not. As the world goes, 
no scandal of the kind can hurt a man’s 
reputation.” 

“René!” 

“What is it?’ 

“René! Oh, René!” 

He pushed his chair farther back. She 
had risen and stood with hands out- 
stretched. 

“If there were any hope, however 
feeble,” he said. “Any chance of change 
in the future. If—if “ 

“Wes, che said, “Yes,” 

“Tf, at least—oh, my God!—you 
were of the sort that can suffer : 

She was silent. 

“There are such women!” 

“Not to-night,” she said. “I am 
amazed and frightened. You must give 
me time to think.” 

Then he, too, got up and kissed her 
hand. ‘‘Good-night,” he said. “Sleep, if 
you can. Believe me, it will all come 
right. You will be very happy.” 

He sat far into the night. The whole 
house was silent. The electric light 
burned motionless. He sat. staring 
straight in front of him, smoking ciga- 
rette after cigarette. 


, 








Two years later, on a splendid, sun-en- 
folded April morning, in the gardens of 
his exquisite villa Antoinette at Cannes, 
Maurice Waller found his wife, on the 
terrace that sweeps round by the water, 
in a framework of palm trees and 
orange blossoms. In his hand he held a 
copy of the Figaro. 

“Have you seen that the two children 
of Monsieur de Vérac are both dead, 
within three days, of diphtheria?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I have seen it,” she answered, 
her eyes upon the glitter of the water. 
“The old man is now childless.” 
“Yes, he is childless.” 





LYRICS OF SPRING 


By Bliss Carman 


LONG the faint horizon 

I watch the first soft green. 
And for the first wild warble 
Near to the ground I lean. 


The flowers come up with color, 
The birds come back with song, 

And from the earth are taken 
Despondency and wrong. 


Yet in the purple shadows, 
And in the warm gray rain, 

What hints of ancient sorrow 
And unremembered pain! 


© sob and flush of April, 
That still must joy and sing! 
What is the sad, wild meaning 
Under the heart of Spring? 


If. 


Once more the golden April; 
Gold are the willow trees, 

And golden the soft murmur 
Of the gold-belted bees. 


All golden is the sunshine, 
And golden are the flowers, 
The golden-wing makes music 
In the long, golden hours. 


All dull gold are the marshes 
And red gold are the dunes, 

And gold the pollen dust is 
Moting the quiet noons. 


Even the sea’s great sapphire 
Is paneled with raw gold. 
How else were spring unperished, 
A thousand ages old? 





THE TELEGRAM 


By Kate Masterson 


HE looked blankly at the telegram, 
S noting it as an impression rather 

than a message. Had it faded from 
her hand, instead of confronting her in 
all its grotesque yellow-and-black, she 
could never have told in words what it 
contained; but she knew their import 
and that it was all over. Jte, miissa 
est! 

He had taught her the futility of re- 
gretting happiness, no matter how 
dearly it might be purchased. This is 
the first chapter in a man’s catechism— 
the last in a woman’s. So she had 
nerved herself for this crisis and, oddly 
enough, had rather timed its coming ex- 
actly as it had come. 

But as in the moment of drowning, it 
is said, one retrospects, so now she let 
her mind flit back over the eight weeks 
of autumn that came after a stupid sum- 
mer spent in traveling about from one 
resort to another, in house-partying, in 
dressing, in dancing, and dining, and 
talking, and being talked to by men she 
could not endure. 

All the time, he was in the same world 
with her and they both knew it, and the 
trouble was that neither of them for- 
got it, although they had not met in 
years and she knew that he had married 
some one—some one that nobody knew. 
Despite the stormy parting they had 
had, and the fact that it had been mu- 
tually agreed that it was forever, she 
had always expected that he would 
come back. 

This is a feminine trait that women 
never outgrow. They may dismiss a 
man with tears, with scorn, with hate, 
but the more violent they are in their 
mental renunciation the readier are they 
to fall into a man’s arms if he turns 


back on the threshold. While a woman 
is at home to a man, he is always mas- 
ter of the situation. 

But he had gone for good, and she 
had listened to the men that she 
could not endure, and had earned 
a reputation for being clever that 
kept the right kind of men away 
from her, and thronged her with 
the sort quite willing that she should 
step on them, if she pleased. This 
slave instinct is so thoroughly de- 
veloped in some men that all they need 
are earrings and a peacock-feather fan 
to give a touch of Oriental splendor to 
a woman’s drawing-room. 

One afternoon, certainly five years 
from the time they had last met and 
parted, she was at a theatre where the 
lights were very low and an English 
actress, who was called fascinating be- 
cause she had a husky voice and tripped 
over her gowns when she walked, was 
going through a weird performance of 
a problem-play dealing with themes 
close to humanity and to the heart, 
vulgarized as they were by the stage 
presentation of lines intended for mental 
absorption rather than for mumming. 
The music of the orchestra was good, 
and by degrees the stage picture faded 
and the Idea of Life, Love and all the 
rest of it came out over those tawdry 
footlights, and the soul of the German 
poet spoke to every kindred soul in the 
big Broadway theatre. 

There was an odd, vibrant stillness 
and the ’cello throbbed like a heart 
pumping the very lifeblood into palpi- 
tant reality! It seemed in that moment 
as if the mystery of existence was laid 
bare—in all its wonder—its marvel—its 
might! 





She felt a hand upon hers in the dark- 
ness, and she knew that it was his hand 
that touched her own, and the stage be- 
came a blur; and she half turned and 
met his eyes, and he called her by her 
name. That was all! The lights flared 
up presently and they were chatting in 
the frivolous modern fashion that is the 
way in theatres between the acts. 

From this day dated the resumption 
of a friendship that had changed into 
a dream of which each day was a new 
beginning—a beginning when they met 
again, each eager, but with that in their 
eyes which seemed to fear that the other 
might have changed during those mys- 
terious hours of night when sleep holds 
us and keeps us from our own. It has 
been well said that a man is never afraid 
of losing a woman until a woman is 
afraid of being lost, and nothing was 
ever spoken more truly. 

There were drives and dinners at odd 
country inns, and gallops across coun- 
try and through lanes where, under the 
stillness of the trees, with the sound of 
a little river singing in the silence, they 
leaned from their saddles, their lips 
seeking each other’s. There were after- 
noons on a yacht-deck with cushions, 
and books of verse; hand-claspings and 
glances at which even the Jap boys 
grinned, when they were safely out of 
sight. 

And they told each other things; he 
leaving out a great many, but dwelling 
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upon the emptiness of his life gener- 
ally; the way it bored him to exist, 
and how the meeting in the theatre must 
have been prearranged by a kindly fate, 
the seats next to each other—certainly 
marvelous happening after so many 
years. 

And she explained to him the weari- 
ness of being a woman in the same 
world with men one could not endure, 
whose idea of winning a girl seemed to 
be to innundate her with steamer bas- 
kets, all Adams tempting Eve with in- 
evitable apples. And they laughed to- 
gether at the different hues that life 
takes on when each day becomes a new 
beginning. And there was but one thing 
they never spoke of—his wife. 

This telegram told her that she had 
returned to town, and she supposed, as 
she read it, that it should have caused 
her some pang—some  suffering—or 
some keen hurt. But mark you how men 
educate women to their own way of 
thinking and teach them to understand 
that if one suffers at all, it is one’s own 
fault, and that to feel is the most poig- 
nant of satires, when a man is at the 
other end of a wire. 

She tore the telegram into four pieces 
and proceeded to write a dozen or more 
short provocative notes on heavy white 
paper which she sealed carefully with 
her ring. These she sent out by a mes- 
senger boy to the men she could not en- 
dure. 





es 


THE 


FIRST LYRIC 


HAT keen, sweet rapture must have thrilled 
The heart of Nature when she heard 
The first glad lyric of a bird! 
When that impassioned music spilled 
From out the deeps of dawn—ah me, 
"Twas then God fashioned Ecstacy! 





HERBERT BASHFORD. 














PLASTER OF PARIS 


By Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 


HALF-LAUGHING promise, ex- 
torted at a dinner table the even- 
ing before, had not prepared 

Manson for Miss Digby’s actual appear- 
ance. 

He opened the studio door, in answer 
to a timid knock, and there she stood. 
Something in his face made her shrink. 

“Oh, you didn’t expect me,” she said. 

“People sometimes get to heaven by 
mistake,” he asserted—then, having 
overshot the mark, he hastily added: 
“This is really too good of you! Please 
come in.” 

Amy Digby advanced—crossed the 
threshold and looked about her. 

“How—how—bare!” she said, art- 
lessly. 

“What did you expect?” asked Man- 
son. “Mudding is a messy business.” 

“But sculpture sounds so romantic!” 

Miss Digby’s eyes traveled from the 
naked walls to Manson’s face. 

“Oh, I forgot my aunt!” she said. 
“She is coming.” 

“T’m glad you forgot her! 
she coming ?” 

“Almost immediately. 
with the idea of having a cast of my 
hand. She is going to ask you to do 
her a marble one!” 

“Delightful! See what fair I have 
for utility as well as beauty! I discover 
the most beautiful hand in London and 
secure an order of the same! But 
please believe that my admiration was 
not mercenary.” 

Miss Digby smiled. 

“You are not the struggling sculptor 
of fiction,” she said. “You don’t need 





When is 


She is pleased 


patronage. Shall we begin?” 
“By all means! I’ve got the stuff 
here.” 


“You did expect me?” 





“Well—I always hope for the best 
and prepare for the worst.” 
Amy’s eyes danced. 


“Am I the best and auntie the 
worst ?” 
“T don’t know your dunt. Did 


you wear a loose sleeve? 
wrist, too.” 

Miss Digby removed her coat, assisted 
by Manson, peeled off her gloves and 
brought to light two perfect hands. 

“Am I to be a paper weight ?” she de- 
manded. 

“No,” said Manson—"“purely a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 

“T do love my hands!” said the girl, 
surveying those members with content- 
ment. “I always think that Providence 
was good when He gave me them to 
look at! I should hate to see my face 
all the time!” 

“T could bear even that!” said Man- 
son. ‘“Here—sit here and make your- 
self comfortable.” 

As the supreme moment 
knock sounded on the door. 

“What a bore!” 

“Tt’s auntie!’ came simultaneously. 

It was not auntie, but six feet two of 
wiry manhood named John Challoner, a 
friend of Manson’s. 

John caught sight of a woman and 
retreated two steps backward. 

“Beg pardon, Jerry,’ he murmured, 


I want your 


arrived a 


“T didn’t know you had a sitter. I'll 
come another time.” 
“All right,” said Manson. “F’'ll be 


free after lunch.” He began gently to 
close the door on Challoner’s nose. But 
that gentleman had seen too much—yet 
not enough. 

“May I come in?” he whispered. 

“Tf you want to—though I don’t see 
why you should.” 
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Challoner, did and 
walked in. 

Miss Digby was pale, Manson thought 
she looked annoyed. 

“May I introduce Mr. Challoner, Miss 
Digby?” he said. “Now John, what 
can I do for you?” 

Challoner’s acknowledgment was so 
slight as to be scarcely civil. He turned 
at once to Manson. 

“My cousin asked me to call and see 
you about those clasped hands,” he said. 

“Dp I’ve clean forgotten 


however, see, 


sy George! 
them!” 

“So she thought. You'll do them, 
now, though won't you?” 

“The fact is,” said Manson, “I haven’t 
been able to get two hands that went 
well together.” 

He paused suddenly and bent an ob- 
servant professional eye on Challoner’s 
right hand which was bare. 

“The very thing!” he exclaimed. “I 
wonder if you would?” 

“What?” said Challoner. 

“Miss Digby, will you do me a tre- 
mendous favor ?”’ 

“If I can,” said Amy. She was sit- 
ting very still and watching the two 
men. 

“Of course it’s a curious thing to ask 
of persons who are strangers—still it is 
such a chance for me if 

“Yes?” said Amy, with polite interro- 
gation. 

Manson ran his hand through his 
hair. His eyes glittered with eager- 
ness. 

“Would you and Challoner hold 
hands a few minutes?” he demanded. 

Challoner’s face caught the crimson 
of Amy’s like the reflected after-glow 
on a snow mountain. 

“Really, Jerry!” he remarked. 

“Tt’s so soon over !’’ pleaded the sculp- 
tor—(he was all sculptor now!) 

Challoner looked Miss Digby firmly 
in the eye. 

“Will you?” he asked, in 
tone. 

The after-glow faded and 
grew pale once more. 

“T should like to oblige Mr. Manson,” 
said Amy, modestly. 

“You are good!” cried Manson. 


a curious 


the snow 


He seated them at the table and pre- 
pared the instruments of torture. 

No one spoke while the clasped hands 
were being encased in the plaster. 

“This string,’ said Manson, “is to 
separate the plaster at the psychological 
moment. You'll feel rather hot—this 
stuff gets hotter and hotter—but it’s all 
right—I’m here. It won’t burn you.” 

The table was small and the eyes of 
Challoner and Amy were in close prox- 
imity. Those of Amy’s drooped and 
John remarked for the thousandth time 
that their lashes were unnecessarily long 
and curly. 

Another knock sounded. 

“Auntie,” said Amy, still downcast. 

Sut again it was not auntie. It was 
a small boy in a state of ill-repressed 
excitement. 

“If you please, sir,’’ he blurted out, 
“Mrs. Dean has fallen down.” 

“Pick her up,” said Manson, hovering 
over the embedded hands. The fall of 
Eve could not have stirred him now. 

“If you please, sir, she won't be 
picked up! I think it’s a fit she’s got,” 
said the boy. 

Manson sighed stormily. 

“This is serious!’ he said. ‘The 
woman who looks after me—a good 
creature. Sit still! ITIl be back in a 
minute’—and he followed the boy. 

There was a pause. The plaster was 
growing hot. 

“This plaster gets very 
Amy, at last. 

“Unlike some 
swered Challoner, severely. 

“Tt is very confining!” she hazarded. 

“Like matrimony which you have es- 
caped.” 

Amy stole a look at his mouth; it was 
very hard. : 

“How do you like holding my hand— 
professionally ?” he asked. 

“Not at all. I hope Mrs. Dean’s fit 
won’t be a long one.” 

“Tt may be a cataleptic seizure which 
will last for days.” 

“In that case it will 
Couldn’t we get loose?” 

“Not without — spoiling 
cast.” 


warm!” said 


people’s love,” an- 


outlast me! 


Manson’s 
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“TIT must say I think he is rather a 
meddlesome, obtuse person!” 

“T supposed that he was an intimate 
friend of yours when I found you alone 
with him.” 

“That was like you—to jump to con- 
clusions! I never saw him till last 
week.” 

“The situation is all the more remark- 
able !” 

“You are so clever in discovering re- 
markable_ situations! Oh, how _ this 
plaster burns!” 

“It will grow hotter and hotter; we 
shall have blisters. Personally, it is a 
matter of indifference, but I’m sorry that 
your skin should be injured.” 

“T should have thought you would be 
glad!” 

“Do you think because you have 
ceased to love me that I have ceased to 
be a gentleman ?” 

“Even a gentleman may be vindic- 
tive!” 

“How you misunderstand me! 
far from being vindictive I think 
when you broke our engagement 
acted for the best.” 

Amy pulled herself violently from the 
table, but the plaster held her in its 
burning embrace. 

“I’m glad you see the wisdom of it,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” 


So 
that 
you 


pursued Challoner, thought- 
fully, “I’ve come to the conclusion that 


there are women in the world more 
suited to me than you are—as, no doubt, 
you will easily find before long a man 
of a character complimentary to yours.” 

Amy breathed quickly. 

“T don’t think I can bear this much 
longer!—the plaster I mean—it’s very 
painful!” 

“IT am sorry to see a little tear on 
your cheek,” said Challoner. ‘May I 
wipe it away with my free hand?” 

“No, thank you—it isn’t a tear; I’ve 
got a free hand, too. It’s a drop of 
perspiration caused by the heat of the 
plaster.” 

Challoner smiled politely. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “I mis- 
understood.” 

“You always misunderstand!’ 

In an instant their eyes met, then 
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parted, having flashed together like flint 
and steel. 

“I suppose,” said Amy, quietly, “you 
have found that—woman—whose char- 
acter is more suitable than mine?” 

“T have met several delightful women 
lately. I never knew till you gave me 
my freedom how many _ charming 
women there are in the world. No 
doubt in the last few weeks you’ve made 
similar discoveries in regard to men? 
But how pale you are! I’m afraid 
you’re in pain?” 

Amy stifled a sob. 

“My dear—Miss Digby—I’m so 
sorry!” protested Challoner. ‘Shall I 
try to release you? I’m afraid the 
cook’s fit has become chronic.” 

Amy swallowed hard and tried to 
smile. 

“How long can people live without 
food, do you think r” she asked. 

“T’ve lived pretty much without it for 
several weeks,” said John. 

“You are thinner,” she murmured, 
stealing a moist glance at him. + Yes, 
his well-known, much-admired figure 
had shrunk. 

“So thin that I’ve had to send the 
waistcoat you made me to be taken in.” 

“Ah—the brown and red one!” 

They were silent—plunged in tender 
recollection. 

A gleam of malice stole into Chal- 
loner’s averted eyes. 

“Let us beguile the time and forget 
our discomfort,’ said he. “Tell me 
about the charming men—we agreed 
that our mutual freedom had extended 
our field of observation?...” 

Amy waxed suddenly vivacious. 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “It is so. There 
are so many nice men—really charming 
men, that it seems a pity that one can’t 
know them all well. And after all a 
girl can marry only one.” 

“Her destitution is equaled by that of 
a man.” 

“T often think that friendship is a 
beautiful thing. In that there is no re- 
striction as to numbers.” 

“Yes, you can spread the butter pretty 
thin. I like mine in a lump.” 

“Don’t talk of butter! It will make 
us hungry.” 
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There was another pause; the plaster 
burned. The sufferers began to under- 
stand how unpleasant a death ‘gatching’ 
must be—the punishment dealt out in 
Persia to criminals who have committed 
trifling offenses. 

Either the pain, or something more 
subjective roused Challoner to ferocity. 

“Amy!” he cried, with sudden fierce- 
ness, “tell me about that man! I'd 
rather know.” 

‘‘What man?” queried Miss Digby. 

“The one you like—confound him!” 

She appeared to consider. 

“Well, let me see. Do you want to 
hear about his character, or his looks?” 

“Looks. You can’t know anything 
about his character—yet.” . 

“Perhaps I know more than he 
thinks.” She was very tranquil consid- 
ering her tortures. “As to looks—let 
me see—he is straight and clean and a 
gentleman. A man doesn’t need more 
than.that to get to heaven on.” 

Challoner’s assumed indifference col- 
lapsed. He leaned across the table, his 
eyes flashing. Amy drew away and 
was once more pulled back with a jerk. 

“Has he got to heaven yet, Amy? 
the heaven you chucked me out of?” 
demanded John with a very grim face. 

“When Lucifer was ‘chucked out,’” 
said Amy, sententiously, “it was his own 
fault.” 

“He wanted to boss the show. Is 
this man so ambitious ?” 

“T can’t tell. You see, as you say, I 
don’t know his character—yet.” 

“Don’t tell me it’s that outsider—the 
very man we quarreled about—any man 
but that!” 

“Mr. Challoner, I never quarreled 
with any one but a man.” 

“You did something rather like it 
when you chucked me.” 

“T never ‘chuck’ any one.” 

“Threw me over then!—that’s more 
academic. You did—you know you 
did. You can’t deny it.” 

Amy was calm and repressed. 

“John Challoner,” she said, “some 
day when we are old, I'll tell you the 
truth.” 

“Aren’t we getting older every mo- 
ment?” exploded Challoner. “Aren’t 


we fastened up together—aren’t we 
alone? Why do you wait? Why, in 
heaven’s name do you think you'll have 
a better chance?” 

“T will wait.” 

John’s ferocity 
gloom. 

“How old have I got to be?” he de- 
manded. 

“Old enough to have recovered your 
sanity.” 

“What? You think I’m not sane?” 

“You were not when we parted.” 

“T wish to God that you could prove 
that tome. It would change my whole 
life.” 

“T don’t think it would—now.”’ 

“Why not now?” 

“Everything is different—must be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Oh, if I could only get out of this 
infernal plaster! I'd wring the truth 
from you! I’d hold you closer than we 
are held here, till you told me!” 

Amy was painfully agitated. 

“Don’t, John, don’t!” she cried. 
“You wouldn’t believe me if I did.” 

“Why do you say that?” he de- 
manded. 

“You doubted me once—you would 
again.” 

“Give me a chance! I swear I won’t.” 

She was quite still for a moment— 
tensely still—and her eyes were res- 
olutely turned away. Presently she 
said, softly: 

“John, do you remember that day— 
three months ago—when we decided 
never to see each other again?” 

Challoner hid his eyes with his dis- 
engaged hand. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“You came to me—how well I re- 
member !—to talk about our wedding. 
You brought me-violets; I always loved 
them—I love them still. We were, oh, 
so happy! You had found the one 
woman, I the one man. We looked 
into each other’s eyes, and what we saw 
there made us brave to face the world 
together. The world was all love!— 
the flowers breathed it, the birds sang it 
—the sunset painted the sky with it. 
Do you remember ?” 

“| a0." 


turned into deep 
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Hts eyes were still hidden and his 
hand trembled. 

“And then,’ Amy went on, “you 
know what happened.” 
“Go on,” said he. 

your side.” 

“You tried to go into the next room 
for something you had left there. I 
prevented you—you insisted—and you 
found...” . 

“A man.” 

He looked her in the face now. 

“You asked me why he was there?” 
said the girl, “why I had hidden him. I 
told you I could not explain. You 
doubted my love—thought me a com- 
mon flirt-—I was proud, you were angry 
—and we parted.” 

“And you never explained.” 

“John, if a man trusted you with a 
confidence which meant for him life or 
death, heaven or hell, would you betray 
him ?” 

“You know the answer 

“That man trusted me and a woman 
trusted me, too.” 

“What? The man was not there to 
see your” ‘ 
“No.” 
Challoner struggled to get near her. 

“Amy, Amy, you will tell me!” 

She shook her head. 

“It would make no difference.” 

“Only a word, dear, only one word!” 

“The time has come when I may tell 
you—but you understand, it is only to 
clear myself, to convince you that you 
were unjust. It can make no differ- 
ence.” 

“Only tell me.” 

“That poor young man was deeply in 
love with a friend of mine. She was 
married to an unkind husband. She 
cared for the boy, but she promised me 
that they would never meet again if I 
would let them have a parting interview 
at my house. He was waiting for her 
when you came.” 

Challoner could only ejaculate : “Amy, 
Amy!” 

“You see, John, I have my own idea 
of honor.” 

“But why in heaven’s name couldn’t 
you have told me?—if you tell me 
now. 


“T want to hear 


” 
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“Their secret was their own then. 
Now she is free and they will marry. 
Besides I was too proud. Mind, I of- 
fer no apology, I ask no forgiveness! 
The past is past and now I am free...” 
She half rose, forgetting her bonds, and 
was pulled down by the plaster. 

“Oh, that blessed stuff!’ cried Chal- 
loner. “You can’t get away!” 

Amy’s face contracted; she looked as 
if tears were imminent. 

“But my heart isn’t here!” she pro- 
tested. “I’m not having a cast of my 
soul taken...” 

“Amy, I swear if once I get out of 
this Siamese Twin business I'll follow 
you like a little dog till you marry me!” 

Amy’s tears were spanned by a rain- 
bow smile. 

“And then you'll follow somebody 
else!” she said. 

“Never, never,” cried John, ecstatic- 
ally, “till you put another man in that 
room! Oh, Amy, we'll love each other! 
The birds will sing it—the flowers shall 
breathe it...” 

This lyrical outburst was interrupted 
by the precipitate entrance of Manson, 
who found the two struggling madly. 

“My dear, dear friends!” he almost 
wept. “You're all blistered, I’m sure 
you are! Will you ever forgive me?” 

“It ts a little warm,” said Challoner, 
serenely. ‘Are we blistered, Amy ?” 

“Amy?” said Manson, aghast. “Why, 
I thought...” 

“It’s all right, old man,” said the 
glowing Challoner; ‘‘we’re going to be 
married at Easter.” 

“How extraordinary! You don’t take 
long!’’ said Manson. 

“No—I make love quicker than you 
take casts! Now that I’ve secured 
Miss Digby’s hand, will you kindly re- 
lease it? By the way, old chap, how’s 
the cook ?” 

“My dear boy,” said Manson, still 
gaping, “after sending all over the place 
for a doctor we've found out she’s only 
drunk!” 

“Her health!” cried John. “God bless 
her!” 

And at that moment “auntie” 
but explanatory—arrived. 
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COUSIN ANNIE CRAFTON 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


Author of ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Etc., Ete. 


I. 
A he made his way toward town 


one bright morning in May, the 

cheerful and complacent coun- 
tenance of Mr. Billy Sanders was en- 
tirely in keeping with the weather. The 
sun was shining, a vagrant breeze was 
blowing, and the birds were singing— 
and what more could mortal man ask to 
make him happy? Mr. Sanders had 
fully intended to go to the field with 
his hands on this particular morning, if 
only to see how they were getting along 


with the spring plowing and planting. 
In fact, he had saddled his horse and 
tied him to the gate that led into the 
plantation, but just as he was about to 


start, he heard the call of a hermit 
thrush in the far-off woods. It was 
like a chime of silver bells, but there 
was a mournful and lonely cadence to 
the chime that seemed to strike an an- 
swering note in Mr. Sanders’ ample 
bosom, and he flung his hat on the 
floor of his piazza, with an exclamation 
that was hardly in keeping with his own 
thoughts at the moment. 

“Danged ef I'll do it!” he cried, and 
with that he unsaddled his horse and 
turned him in the pasture, where the 
fresh and tender grass presented a beau- 
tiful spectacle to man and a tempting 
sight to the horse, who was no sooner 
free of the bit than he kicked up his 
heels by way of expressing his joy. 
“Ef I’d ’a’ been a leetle nigher,” re- 
marked Mr. Sanders, with a smile, “I’d 
‘a’ got your thanks right smack in the 
stomach.” 

In spite of his years and experience, 
Mr. Sanders had a good deal of ro- 
mantic nonsense in his head. He had 


never married, but he was keen to pro- 
mote the marriage of others, especially 
in cases where the objections of parents 
were groundless. If there was a mis- 
understanding among two young people, 
he would go out of his way to set it 
right, and more than one happy family 
in Shady Dale owed its existence to his 
bold strategy. On the other hand, 
though some of them never knew it, he 
had saved many young women from the 
misery of an unfortunate marriage. 

After putting his horse in the pasture, 
Mr. Sanders concluded to go to the vil- 
lage, but when he appeared at the pas- 
ture gate, bridle in hand, his horse, in- 
stead of responding to his call, again 
displayed his heels. He went further; 
he pretended that Mr. Sanders, bridle 
in hand, presented a_ spectacle cal- 
culated to terrify any well-bred horse, 
and he lifted his head and ran as hard as 
he could to the far end of the pasture, 
where he paused long enough to give a 
frightened snort. Mr. Sanders turned 
away with a smile that showed not only 
a gifted understanding, but a thorough 
appreciation of these tactics of the steed. 
“T reckon you're about right,” he said. 
“Ef anybody tried to drag me away 
from my vittles in an open field, them’s 
about the capers I'd cut, yit I don’t 
reckon I’d fling my heels so high. T’ll 
not fight ag’in natur’.” 

Whereupon, he took his foot in his 
hand, as the saying is, and started to 
town independent of horses and bug- 
gies, and such like means of locomotion, 
The village was two round miles from 
the home of Mr. Sanders, but he 
could have cut off a fourth of the 
distance had he chosen to follow the 
footpath that went straight as the crow 
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flies through wood and field. But, be- 
ing a companionable man, he. preferred 
the public highway, which had seen 
more of the world than the footpath, as 
was apparent from the evidences of 
travel. 

As Mr. Sanders went along he fairly 
beamed with good humor. The spirit 
of May possessed him, and he sur- 
rendered to it fully and freely. The 
breath of flowers came to him on the 
wayward wind, and memories of his 
youth beset him. He had nothing to 
weep over, nothing to regret. He had 
made Christians out of some of his fel- 
low-citizens with his fists, and on one 
or two, more pugnacious than the rest, 
he had used his hickory cane. Indeed, 
on one occasion, in order to rescue a 
lady from the clutches of a villain, he 
had used his knife with fatal effect; but 
these things did not disturb his con- 
science. He had but done his duty ac- 
cording to his lights, and his good hu- 
mor remained perennial. 

When half-way to town, he came to 
the border of the Billups Place, which 
was one of the oldest and best planta- 
tions in the county. It had been settled 
almost contemporaneously with the 
Clopton Place, and was not within the 
limits of the tract of land which Mc- 
Gillivray, the Creek chief, had presented 
to Raleigh Clopton under the name of 
Shady Dale. It had no dependence on 
an Indian title, but stood for itself, as a 
part of the spoils of war. The Billups 
family had been a large one at the be- 
ginning, but now it was represented by 
the old judge and his daughter Lucy. 
The judge was referred to as the old 
judge, but not by reason of his age. 

Indeed, he was comparatively a young 
nan, measured by the standards of that 
day and time, when a man at sixty was 
supposed to be in the prime of man- 
hood. He was called old because he 
was sour and unsociable, because he 
liked his own and his daughter’s com- 
pany better than he did that of other 
people, and because he attended strictly 
to his own business, and let that of other 
people severely alone, except in so far 
as it came before him in the court-house, 
in the regular order, certified to by the 
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clerk and duly entered on the calendar. 
Such was Judge Billups, a good cit- 
izen, an impartial judge, and a man who 
had met disappointment and failed to 
conquer it. As the result, he was feared 
by law-breakers, shunned by the frivol- 
ous, and avoided by those who find life 
attractive and satisfactory. Among his 
neighbors, Mr. Sanders was the only 
one who continued to visit the old judge 
socially. He had made it plain to all 
the rest that their room would be better 
than their company, and so, one by one, 
and with evident reluctance—for they 
were and are a most social folk—their 
visits ceased. The judge liked to be 
alone when he studied, and he insisted 
on being alone when he brooded. His 
was a quaint character, made almost ec- 
centric by the one bitter disappointment 
of his early manhood. 

The cause of that disappointment had 
been his affair with Cousin Annie Craf- 
ton, as she was known far and wide. 
She had been the most beautiful woman 
in Middle Georgia, and even at the age 
of thirty-five, she lacked little of be- 
ing the most beautiful still. Now, when 
a woman is young and beautiful, she is a 
natural born coquette; she can no more 
help it than she can help the color of her 
eyes. Admiration delights her, and her 
vanity is stirred by flattery. A woman 
cannot be natural and be above these 
things. And Cousin Annie was not 
above them when she was in the bloom 
of her youth. At that time she had not 
been touched by the serious affairs of 
life, and so her thoughts ran fluttering 
along the road that is traveled by all her 
sex at one time or another. 

She showed her good sense by accept- 
ing the attentions of Judge Billups—he 
was plain Lemuel Billups then—for 
even when he was a young man he was 
noted for his sobriety and his good 
judgment in all matters that affected the 
community and himself. And_ then, 
when everything seemed to be settled, 
Cousin Annie showed that she was a 
real woman by flouting Lemuel on one 
or two occasions, giving as a reason the 
most trifling excuses. Lemuel was very 
patient for a while, but finally he with- 
drew in the face of the refined cruelties 
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that a beautiful woman can impose on a 
sensitive man. She never had an op- 
portunity for an explanation. She was 
not in a hurry to make it—she wanted 
to satisfy herself of her power; she de- 
sired for one little bit of a week to be 
a tyrant—knowing in her tender heart 
that always thereafter she would be a 
willing subject of this quaint young 
man who had attracted her. 

Well, she had her way, and for many 
lon, weeks. It was rumored that Le- 
muel Billups had gone to visit a college 
mate in another part of the State, and to 
prove the truth of the rumor, he re- 
turned in the course of six months with 
Mrs. Billups, who was a very pretty 
woman, but, as Cousin Annie’s friends 
all said, not to be named in the same 
week with her, when it came to good 
looks. The girl was woefully hurt, but 
she knew that it was her fault, and 
there never was a moment when she had 
bitter feelings against her former suitor. 
The affair sobered her. She was not 
less gay, but she carried a wound. She 
was unhappy for a long time, but having 
a large supply of animal spirits, she 
managed to hide it; and, finally, she 
made the discovery that she could be 
happy herself by making others happy. 

It was at this time that she made all 
the children call her Cousin Annie, and 
the title was so popular that it spread to 
seven counties, where she was as well 
known as she was at home. She was 
the Good Fairy who showed the young 
ones—and the old ones, too, for that 
matter—how to enjoy themselves. She 
was the manufacturer of innocent pleas- 
ure, and her goods, precious as they 
were, could be had for the asking. She 
never married, though many sought her 
hand, her excuse being that she had 
found her vocation. 

In course of time the wife of Judge 
Billups died, and many of those who 
dearly love a romance, whether it is 
home-made or furnished in a book, pre- 
dicted that he would now seek his early 
love, and even matters up by making her 
as good a husband as he had made to 
the wife who, according to the belief of 
some, he had married for spite. Per- 
haps Cousin Annie had some such 


thought as this hid away in her tender 
heart. If so she concealed it from all 
and continued in the profession, which 
she had developed into an art, of making 
others happy. The judge attended to 
his duties and ‘his daughter so strictly 
that he had little time for anything else ; 
or if he had time, he devoted it to the 
law, or to solitary brooding. People 
said he was a sour man, harsh and hard- 
hearted; but when your neighbor keeps 
to himself, and refuses to be social, how 
are you to judge him? You may have 
an opinion, but that is all. 

The judge made no effort to conceal 
his dislike for the Craftons. He had 
been hit in a vital spot; he had been 
trifled with by a woman whom he 
thought to be the truest and best of her 
sex; and he made no effort to conceal 
his bitterness; he made no parade of it, 
but it was understood that he would go 
one way and the Craftons another. He 
would not even trust himself to sit on 
the bench when they had litigation in 
the courts, but called in a brother judge 
to take his place. Now, there was only 
one person in the world that understood 
and appreciated his feelings, and that 
was Cousin Annie Crafton. She put 
herself in his place, and suffered with 
him, and if she exaggerated his sensi- 
tiveness it was because of her own sharp 
regrets. 

But her real trouble came when Jack 
Crafton, whom she had adopted as her 
son, fell in love with Lucy Billups. This 
was bad enough, for she knew how the 
judge would dispose of the matter; but 
it became infinitely worse when she dis- 
covered through Jack that Lucy re- 
turned his affection. When this situa- 
tion presented itself to the judge, he 
took no half-way measures. He bundled 
Lucy off to college, and when she was 
through with college he sent her to take 
a post-graduate course in a finishing 
school in Boston. When she did come 
home he took good care that none of 
her friends should know of her arrival, 
and succeeded for a time in isolating 
her at home. To give the finishing touch 
of certainty to his programme, he took 
his daughter into his confidence, and told 
her why he disliked the Craftons, and 
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why he should: never consent for her to 
marry Jack. While she was in a sym- 
pathetic mood, after hearing his story 
told in his own eloquent way, he exacted 
a promise that she would have nothing 
to do with Jack in any shape or form. 
Such was the state of affairs on that 
morning in May when Mr. Billy San- 
ders was on his way to town by way 
of the big road. 


II. 


It may occur to some that Mr. San- 
ders has been left too long alone—that 
he has been neglected. Apart from the 
fact that Mr. Sanders is amply able to 
take care of himself, the ways of Provi- 
dence are so devious, and human nature 
is so crooked in some of its most in- 
teresting characteristics, that a narrative 
as straight as a spring furrow would be 
dull and spiritless. There is something 
or other intensely human behind every 
incident and every event that does not 
have its origin in the forces of physical 
nature. 

Returning to Mr. Sanders, after some 
delay, we find him enjoying the scenery 
and the general effect of spring with 
such hale heartiness that he is humming 
a tune as he goes along, being undis- 
turbed by the apparent neglect. The 
weather was a trifle warmish, as is the 
way with May in Middle Georgia, but 
it was not too warm for Mr. Sanders; in 
fact, he rather enjoyed a degree or two 
more heat than his neighbors found 
comfortable, for he was a philosopher 
in a humble way, and where Providence 
was concerned, he took what he could 
get and was thankful. 

As he went on his way, rather more 
briskly than would be possible for a man 
of sixty in these days, he came, as has 
been said, to the borders of the Billups 
Place. These borders had been marked 
for all time by a hedge of Chickasaw 
roses, that ran riot along the boun- 
daries of the plantation. The hedge 
was now in full blossom, and the white 
flowers distilled a subtle perfume for 
miles around. Mr. Sanders inhaled the 
fragrance, and in the depths of his mind 
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compared its sweetness to the sour as- 
pect of Judge Billups. The comparison 
was so unfavorable to the man, and so 
incongruous in and of itself that Mr. 
Sanders laughed aloud. 

His laughter had the effect of a chal- 
lenge, for there was a rustling in the 
hedge, and a voice came forth from its 
perfumed depths. “Mr. Sanders, were 
you laughing at me?” 

“How can I tell?” responded this mat- 
ter-of-fact man. “Ef I can’t see you, I 
can’t be a witness in your behalf; but ef 
I know your voice, my laugh was 
mighty close to you.” 

Whereupon, a very beautiful young 
woman came through a gap in the 
hedge, at the risk of tearing her skirts. 
Her beauty was uncommon. She had 
coal black hair, big gray eyes that 
seemed to look through Mr. Sanders 
into the woods beyond. There was color 
in her cheeks, but it was plain to be seen 
that she was not as happy as a healthy 
young woman should be. Yet she was 
smiling as she looked at Mr. Sanders, 
and the smile gave him a glimpse of 
two rows of very white teeth. They 
were not pearly teeth, such as your ro- 
mancers imagine women to have; they 
were white teeth, and they no more re- 
sembled pearls than porcelain does. 

“Well, I'll be jigged!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sanders. “Ef I didn’t have my wits 
about me, I’d say you was Miss Lucy 
Billups; and ef that was the case, I’d 
say howdy, and God bless you. But I'll 
not put my evesight ag’in the word of a 
judge of the law.” 

The girl paid no attention to these re- 
marks, but pressed her first question. 
“What were you laughing at, Mr. San- 
ders ?” 

“Aint a feller to have no secrets?” 
Mr. Sanders inquired. “I was tellin’ 
Jack Crafton the other day that things 
have got to such a pass that the gals 
won’t let a man call his mind his own. 
But Jack was mighty tame about it; I 
wanted him to flar’ up an’ git mad; but 
he said he didn’t have much mind any- 
how, and what he had belonged 2 

“Were you laughing at me, Mr. San- 
ders?” the young woman insisted, with 
just enough petulance to make her pret- 
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tier than ever. “There’s nothing else 
to laugh at within a quarter of a mile.” 

“Well, m’am, I'll tell you, but you 
mustn’t mention it to a human soul. I 
was puttin’ the judge’s frown ag’in the 
weather an’ bettin’ which would win in 
the long run.” The young woman 
laughed, and there was a heightened 
color in her face. ‘The weather,” Mr. 
Sanders went on, “is spring, but I 
named it Lucy, an’, what’s more, I bet 
it would win.” 

“Did you?” cried the girl, eagerly. 
“But you forget that Lucy is another 
name for winter.” 

“Not in Grier’s Almanac,” he re- 
sponded, “and that’s the one to tell you 
when to expect both heavy rains an’ 
light showers.” 

Miss Lucy Billups came through the 
break in the hedge, and shook hands 
with Mr. Sanders. There was a raci- 
ness about her features that seemed 
somehow to impart itself to her move- 
ments and gestures, which rhymed per- 
fectly to the strength and vigor of youth 
and health. She was a young woman 
who retained the originality of her girl- 
hood. 

“You see before you, Mr. Sanders, a 
girl who has been cut off from the world 
in the bloom of youth,” she said, with 
a smile. “I have tried to repine, but it 
is impossible. My appetite is so good 
that I resent it, my health is better than 
my appetite, and I sleep nine hours 
every night without a dream to disturb 
my slumbers. Under the circumstances, 
this is horrible. There is nothing poet- 
ical or romantic about it.” 

“I’m mighty glad for to hear it,” re- 
plied Mr. Sanders. ‘I remember that 
when I was in love, I never lost a min- 
nit’s sleep, ner missed a meal. I thought 
at the time that it was because I was 
strong-minded. They don’t seem to be 
much diff’rence between you an’ me an’ 
Cousin Annie Crafton.” The - girl 
closed her eyes and frowned when she 
heard this name, and the frown gave her 
a gypsy-like appearance. 

“T hope the health of Mr. Jack Craf- 
ton hasn’t shown any signs of breaking 
down,” she remarked, somewhat con- 
temptuously. 





“Well, I'll tell you,” said Mr. San- 
ders, in a confidential tone, and with a 
solemn face, “he’s got to where he can 
eat two or three meals a day, but I ac- 
count for that by the fact that he has 
been travelin’ up and down the State for 
the last three weeks.” 

“Pray what line of business does he 
represent?” she asked, sarcastically. 

“Ladies’ notions,” replied Mr. San- 
ders so promptly that she was deceived. 

“Ladies’ notions!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, what is that for? I thought he 
was practicing law.” 

“So he was, and so he is,” said Mr. 
Sanders. “But about three weeks ago 
or such a matter, he heard one of our 
well-known and most ’steemed feller- 
citizens say that his daughter was in 
Malvern visitin’ friends, an’ that she’d 
go from thar to Injun Springs, an’ most 
likely spend the summer thar. Well, 
nothin’ would do Jack but he must git 
out his carpet sack an’ go to Malvern, 
but the gal wasn’t thar an’ hadn’t been 
thar. Then he took a turn at Injun 
Springs, an’ aroun’, to the neighborin’ 
towns. But the gal wasn’t thar, an’ 
hadn’t been thar; an’ so Jack come home 
in good health, but somewhat worried 
in the mind—ef he’s rich enough to 
have one.” 

“What did he do then?” 
asked, with heightened ‘color. 

“Well, he axed my advice an’ I tol’ 
"im for to be easy. He allowed that he 
couldn’t, an’ then I ups an’ tells him 
that he can’t afford to do anything else. 
‘Jack,’ says I, ‘when the man that thinks 
he’s your enemy tells a p'int-blank lie, 


Miss Lucy 


you may know you've got him 
whipped,’ says I.” Mr. Sanders nar- 


rowly watched the effect of this state- 
ment on the young woman. 

“You should be ashamed of yourself, 
Mr. Sanders, to talk so about my 
father.” Miss Lucy was red with in- 
dignation, and she drew herself up with 
great dignity. 

“Why, who said anything about the 
judge?” inquired Mr. Sanders, a look of 
innocent amazement on his face. 

“You know you could have meant 
no one else.” the young woman cried. 
“Well, you'll have your way or die,” 


















said the shrewd old man. “One dispute 
would fetch on another, an’ bimeby we’d 
be in the biggest quar’l you ever saw. 
I reckon I'll have to give in to you, but 
ef ‘twuz anybody else, I’d stan’ my 
groun’ to the last, bekaze I know what 
a quick temper you've got.” 

“Am I such a scold as that?” she 
asked, very sweetly; but it was plain to 
be seen that she controlled her voice 
with difficulty. She was very angry, 
but not with Mr. Sanders. The soul of 
truth and candor herself, she detested 
falsehood and deceit in others, especially 
if they were near and dear to her. She 
had made her father solemn promises 
with respect to Jack Crafton, promises 
that she intended faithfully to fulfill, 
and now here was Mr. Sanders telling 
her that the judge was misrepresenting 
the situation, and trying to make her 
hard position harder still—trying to cut 
her off, not only from Jack Crafton, 
which would have been easy to do, as 
she told herself, but from all her ac- 
quaintances and friends. 

She could not remember when she 
had been more annoyed or irritated, 
whereas the countenance of Mr. Sanders 
was a faithful representation of the in- 
nocence of childhood. He gave her time 
to be thoroughly introduced to the spirit 
of rebellion, and then resumed the con- 
versation on practical lines. “I reckon 
maybe some of the early peaches in the 
judge’s orchard will be ripe by the last 
of the week,” he suggested. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care,” said 
Lucy, ruefully. ‘What are peaches to 
me?” 

“A good deal, I should say; in fact, 
quite consider’ble. It’s more’n likely 
that I'll drap in to’rds the last of the 
week, an’ then you'll have to run down 
in the peach orchard an’ hide. I make 
no doubt you'll have a right good time 
down thar, specially ef peaches is ripe.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,’ re- 
plied Lucy. “I wouldn’t give a snap of 
my finger for all the peaches that ever 
grew.” 

“T see,” responded Mr. Sanders, “but 
you'll like the peach you'll find down 
thar the last of the week—say Sat’day. 
It’s more’n likely I'll drap in an’ give 
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the judge a whirl at a game or two of 
checkers. I’m mighty glad I let him 
beat me the last time we played.” 


Ill. 


Mr. Sanders carried out his plan 
with neatness and dispatch, but one 
was before him. He thought it to be 
his duty to inform Cousin Annie Craf- 
ton of the purpose he had in view. If 
he wanted her approval he got it; in 
fact, she was so enthusiastic that he 
went from her house highly puffed up 
with a conceit new to his experi- 
ence, for Cousin Annie, at the age of 
thirty-five, knew how to manage all men 
but one. 

As to this one, she was shortly to 
know more, for she had resolved on a 
pian of her own that was not intended 
entirely to supersede that of Mr. San- 
ders. It was a _ simple experiment 
that went deeper than she dreamed 
of. She trembled at her boldness, and 
hung quivering on the edge of inde- 
cision, but she was determined that 
nothing should stop her. She would 
call on—Lucy. If they told her that 
Lucy was not at home she would tell 
them that she knew better, that she had 
the best of reasons for believing that 
Lucy was at home. If they insisted 
she would declare that Lucy was an 
unwilling prisoner, and if that didn’t 
create a scene she would think of some- 
thing worse—something really horrible, 
indeed, something that any other 
woman would shrink from. Her-main 
enemy was “they,” but if she had been 
asked who ‘they’ were, or was, she 
would have blushed and trembled again. 
Over and over again, she gave her word 
to herself that she was not to be turned 
aside by any consideration whatsoever. 
What she proposed to do should be 
done for Jack, and though Jack was 
only her cousin, several degrees re- 
moved, she had been a mother to him 
and she was as fond of him as if he 
were her very own. 

All this as she sat thinking of what 
she should say, and how she should act. 
There was one point with regard to 
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which she was very emphatic. Only 
for Jack’s sake could she be prevailed 
on to do what she proposed to do, but 
to further his interests she would sub- 
ject herself to almost any humiliation. 
If there were those who thought she 
had no heart, they would speedily dis- 
cover their mistake. She not only had 
a heart, but she could make sacrifices 
for those she cared for. So. she de- 
clared to herself, and it was this com- 
forting reflection that kept her keyed up 
to her purpose. ; 

When Saturday afternoon came, she 
began to tremble a little, and when the 
hour she had selected for her sacrifice 
drew near, she trembled a good deal; 
but by that time she had ordered the 
gig around to the door, and had even 
gone so far as to tell the boy who was 
to drive her where she was going. She 
regretted this when everything was 
ready, but it was now too late for re- 
grets, as she told herself. The boy, a 
small and very lively negro, asked no 
questions, but when they came to the 
point where the street ended in the sub- 
urb, with a choice of three roads before 
him promptly turned into the one that 
led to the Billups Place. 

She was so sure that she was pale 
from excitement—too pale, indeed, to 
be presentable—that she asked the opin- 
ion of the negro boy. “Am I very 
white, Alonzo?” 

The boy answered without looking 
at her. “Yassum; you is dat. Mammy 
say your lots whiter dan a heap er 
white folks.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! I mean am 
I very pale?” 

Alonzo, who was not used to answer- 
ing questions of this kind, looked at 
Cousin Annie, and temporized. “You 
aint ez red ez what you is when you 
bakin’ cake an’ makin’ pies.” 

Cousin Annie laughed nervously. 
However, she thought, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much any way—but what if people 
should say that she came on her own 
account and in her own behalf? The 
very suggestion made her indignant, 
and in this way she regained some of 
her color. In no long time—it seemed 
not more than two minutes to her-——she 
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was at Judge Billups’ gate, and as this 
gate remained open from day to day, 
with more hospitality than the master 
of the place displayed, Alonzo made no 
pause, but drove right in, sending the 
horse along at a rapid trot. 

Cousin Annie descended from the 
buggy with as much dignity as she 
could command, and then straightway 
turned her back upon the house, and 
while pretending to warn the negro boy 
not to allow the horse to nibble at any 
of the shrubbery, she took occasion to 
arrange her front hair. This complete, 
she turned, ran up the steps, and 
brought the knocker down against the 
door with a whack that astonished her. 
It resounded through the house, and 
was heard as far away as the kitchen, 
where the house-girl was at that mo- 
ment eating a stolen tea-cake. This she 
dropped as if it were hot, and went with 
all haste to the door. She hadn’t heard 
such a knocking since she was a little 
girl. 

“Is Judge Billups in?” inquired 
Cousin Annie with a dignity that im- 
pressed the girl. “I dunno’m; I don’t 
reckon ” “Oh, yes, he is,” declared 
Cousin Annie. “I see his hat on the 
rack. Just tell him that a lady has 
called to see him.” 

The girl opened the door wide, by 
way of inviting her into the parlor, but 
by some curious perversity, she went 
into the sitting-room instead. Every- 
thing was very conveniently and com- 
fortably arranged, and in many a little 
detail that would have escaped the dull 
masculine eye she recognized the deft 
hand of an expert in housekeeping. 
Books were scattered around, seemingly 
at random, but there was an order in 
their arrangement which only a prac- 
ticed eye could have discovered. A 
large lamp occupied the middle of the 
table. On one side of it was a checker- 
board. The sight of this board nearly 
took Cousin Annie’s breath away, for 
she had sent it to him as a Christmas 
present years before. It was as new as 
when it came out of the store. As it 
lay unopened, it purported to be two 
volumes of “Macaulay’s History of 
England.” She opened it, and on the 
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inside was the inscription she had writ- 
ten, “From Annie.” 

Cousin Annie placed her hand on the 
old memento, that was_ still new, 
and stood for a moment lost in re- 
flection. Cheap as it was, it had 
meant a good deal to her at the 
time she sent it; she wondered if 
it had meant as much to the man. 
Then she glanced at the inner door, 
and there stood Judge Billups, star- 
ing at her with wide open eyes. 
Vexation, surprise and fright were 
written on his countenance. 

“Good-morning,” she said, as politely 
as she could. Then she remembered 
that it was afterrioon, and blushed at 
her own _ trepidation. “Where is 
Lucy?” she inquired, feebly. 

The judge made her no audible an- 
swer. His lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them.- He stood stroking 
his beard with a hand that trembled 
slightly, and his eyes never left her 
face. The frightened look died out of 
them, but amazement remained. Her 
color rose, for this was not what she 
had anticipated. In her embarrass- 
ment, she placed her hand on the 
checker-board, whereupon the judge 
took a step forward. 

“If that is what you came for, you 
shan’t have it,” he said, in a choking, 
harsh voice. He clutched the checker- 
board, placed it on the farther side of 
the table, close to the edge, and turned 
to her with an air that was almost tri- 
umphant. 

This was all so unreal, and so unlike 
the man she remembered that she 
laughed. “I hope you didn’t think I 
intended to steal it,” she said. Then, 
taking advantage of a favorable mo- 
ment, she steadied herself, and came di- 
rectly to the matter in hand. She felt 
that she had a hard man to deal with, 
but the fact that she herself was the 
main cause of his hardness gave her an 
advantage that the man never could 
have guessed. ‘What is your objection 
to Jack Crafton?” 

“You’ve stated the objection,’ he an- 
swered, somewhat curtly. For a mo- 
ment she thought he was daft. He 
realized this and said by way of 


explanation: “He’s a Crafton, isn't 
he?” 

“Ts it a crime to be a Crafton?” she 
inquired. “Why, there have been times 
when I have been rather proud to be a 
Crafton. I thought perhaps the poor 
boy had done you an injury.” Then she 
realized that she was standing, and that 
he had not even asked her to sit down. 
She turned to him with a smile. ‘“Won’t 
you have a chair, judge?” 

His reply was to sink in a nearby 
chair, and he felt relieved. She seated 
herself with great composure—she had 
fully recovered her self-possession by 
this time, and she threw up the thin veil 
that had partially «concealed her fea- 
tures. Lemuel Billups saw with sur- 
prise—perhaps with a pang—that she 
was as beautiful now as she had been 
in her youth, though the beauty was 
more mature. But her eyes were the 
same, and her smile—he would know it 
among a thousand. He had seen it in 
his sleep and in his day dreams; he had 
seen it day and night—on the bench and 
off the bench; in the midst of crowded 
assemblies, and in the loneliness of the 
deep woods and the far fields. Indeed, 
it had never been absent from his 
thoughts for nearly twenty years. It was 
now just eighteen years since he had 
first seen her as a girl graduate in her 
white dress, step upon the stage and 
read her valedictory. She had won his 
heart with a smile, and he would 
like to know what she was going to 
win now. 

If Cousin Annie could have guessed 
what was in the man’s mind, she would 
have allowed the smile to play about 
her mouth all during her visit. But 
she had no idea of his thoughts. He 
sat before her with a scowl on his face 
that did not represent his mind, though 
it had done duty in that way for so 
long that it was now habitual. He 
said nothing; he preferred to watch her 
face which he had not seen for so long. 
If she was as she used to be, she would 
make no delay about speaking her mind. 

“I do not see,” said she, “how a 
judge can afford to be unjust.” The re- 
mark was rather more to the point than 
he had anticipated. She spoke quite 
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simply and sincerely what was in her 
mind. “I can understand how an or- 
dinary man or woman can practice in- 
justice thoughtlessly or even mali- 
ciously, but a judge She left the 
sentence unfinished with a gesture to 
intimate that such a thing was hope- 
lessly beyond her comprehension. 

He moved uneasily in his chair, and 
appeared to wait politely for her to 
finish what she had to say. He knew 
at the moment that he could no more 
argue sensibly with this lady on the par- 
ticular subject she had chosen than he 
could fly, so he kept his mouth shut. 
“Won't you help me understand it?” 
she asked. There* was nothing but 
kindness in her voice and eyes, and he 
was sorry it was so; he would have 
been glad of an opportunity to betray 
the bitterness he had stored up through 
all these years, but which now seemed 
to be rapidly oozing from the ends of 
his fingers, and from all the features of 
his face. 

“Tf you don’t understand it,” he said, 
at last, when he was sure of his voice, 
“I am afraid I can’t explain it. You 
know as much about it as I do; you 
know the why and the wherefore.” 

“You are not only unjust to Jack— 
poor boy !—but you are unjust to Lucy, 
and she is such a lovely girl.” 

“Do you really think so?” he in- 
quired, with an earnestness that he had 
not hitherto displayed. 

“I certainly do think she is lovely,” 
said Cousin Annie, emphatically. 
“What is more, she is obedient. She 
has been immured on this plantation for 
I don’t know how long, seeing no one. 
Why do you keep her away from her 
friends? It is a wonder she doesn’t pine 
away.” 

“T am glad you like her,” said the 
judge, gravely. ‘“‘She is a fine girl; she 
tolerates all my whims and oddities, 
and never seems to think that there is 
anything wrong with them.” 

“So much the more reason why you 
shouldn’t ill-use her. And _ there’s 
Jack—why should you be unjust to 
him? I don’t say that there is any- 
thing extraordinary about him; he is 
simply an average man. Your preju- 
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dice against him is altogether without 
reason.” 

“T’ve been thinking that I had a very 
good reason. No doubt you think dif- 
ferently.” The judge was now almost 
pleasant. 

“I do think differently,” said Cousin 
Annie, in her emphatic way, a way that 
the judge used to admire. “I'll not 
pretend that I don’t know the reason, 
for I do; but can you say that it is not 
injustice for you to allow the folly of a 
girl you used to know ever so long ago 
to prejudice you against all of her 
name? I say nothing for the foolish 
girl, but I do desire to say something 
for Jack.” 

What the judge would have said in 
response, or how long such a one-sided 
argument would have gone on, it is im- 
possible to say, for just at that moment 
he jumped up as suddenly as if some 
one had stuck a pin in him. As he did 
so, his knee struck the table and 
knocked off the checker-board and scat- 
tered the pieces about with a clatter. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Cousin Annie, 
rising and grabbing her skirts. A 
mouse was the first thing she thought 
of. 

“Sh!” said the judge, in a dramatic 
whisper. ‘There is Mr. Sanders com- 
ing this way!” 

“Mercy!” cried Cousin Annie, draw- 
ing a long breath of relief. “You 
frightened me nearly to death.” 

“This way,” whispered the judge; 
“come into the garden.” Taken by sur- 
prise, Cousin Annie was helpless. Be- 
fore she knew it, the judge had seized 
her by the arm, and was pushing her 
before him into the back hall, and out 
at the back door. Once in the yard, she 
released herself from the judge’s hand. 

“Goodness !”? she exclaimed, with an 
embarrassed laugh, “I didn’t know that 
Mr. Sanders was dangerous.” 

The only reply the judge made was 
to hurry Cousin Annie through the yard 
into the garden, where he brought all 
his difficulties, whether of the heart or 
of the law, and for this reason the place 
had a charm for him. He had made it 
peculiarly his own, and it was rare that 
it was occupied by any one else. The 















deep shadows were too much for Lucy, 
whose temperament demanded the sun- 
shine. Indeed, she had on occasion 
found a green snake twined in with the 
vine, and this was enough for her. 

But with the judge it was another 
place altogether. He piloted Cousin 
Annie to the place, brushed off the seats 
with his handkerchief, and asked her to 
sit down. He sat opposite her, but as the 
arbor was very small, he was near 
enough for all purposes of conversa- 
tion, confidential or otherwise. When 
Cousin Annie had taken the proffered 
seat, he looked at her in a way to bring 
the color to her cheeks, and there 
seemed to be a heightened color in the 
judge’s face. 

Now, it is not the purpose of the 
present chronicler to play the part of 
eavesdropper. The lady reader knows 
very well what sort of conversation is 
called for by occasion and circum- 
stances, whereas a man never knows 
until it is all over, and then it must be 
painfully explained to him. So I will 
merely indicate the tenor of the judge’s 
first remark and the lady’s reply. 

“You dropped a word in the house 
just now that I want to recall to your 
mind,” said the judge. 

Cousin Annie knew very well what it 
was; it had slipped from her tongue 
while she was pleading for Jack. “I’m 
sure I can’t recall it,” she replied. “‘I 
was so frightened that I hardly know 
what I said.” 

IV. 

Mr. Sanders went into the house 
without any ceremony, though he made 
a lot of unnecessary noise. He saw 
Cousin Annie’s gig, and though he was 
amazed, his amazement did not pre- 
vent him from chuckling. He went 
into the parlor, and then into the sit- 
ting-room. There a sight met his eyes 
that caused him to marvel. The cushion 
that usually occupied the judge’s easy- 
chair was tilted out till one end rested 
on the floor. There, was the 
checker-board, bottom upward, and the 
pieces scattered from one end of the 
room to the other. 
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“Be jiggered ef they ain't been a 
right smart scuffle in here, judgin’ from 
the looks of things,” Mr. Sanders de- 
clared. He regarded the evidences of 
confusion with a broad grin, and then 
he said, with a sigh, “Well, ef the wust 
has come to the wust, I hope Cousin 
Annie will save me a lock of the 
judge’s ha’r, or a hank of whiskers for 
to remember him by. In his way, he 
was a mighty good man, an’ his loss to 
the community at large will be widely 
deplored.” Mr. Sanders was very fond 
of quoting the stereotyped expressions 
he found in the newspapers. 

He was perfectly at home in that 
house, and he went from room to room 
with as much freedom as if the place 
belonged to him; but he saw and heard 
no one. The house girl was in the 
kitchen pretending to help the cook, 
but the two were wondering over the 
visit of Cousin Annie. “I didn’t 
know he know’d her,” said the house 
girl. “Oh, he know’d her; he know’d 
her,” replied the cook with emphasis. 
‘An’ she know’d him. Yes, bless you! 
Folks say dey useter be mighty fon’ er 
one an’er; but dat wuz long time 
ago. Look like she’d ’a’ been weaned 
fum ‘im by dis time.” “You can’t 
never tell ‘bout dem kinder doin’s,” 
the house girl commented. Then she 
turned to the cook with some ani- 
mation. “Is you see him when he 
grab her by de arm an’ push her 
in de gate dar?” The cook paused 
a moment and flung her head _ back. 
“Des’ le’ me tell you dis, chil’, Miss 
Annie ain’t a-skeer’d er one judge ner 
forty judges; ‘twouldn’t take five min- 
nits fer ter frail out de whole kit an’ 
bilin-—an’ she ain't got no temper, 
needer.” 

Then the house girl caught the voice 
of Mr. Sanders, who was at the back 
door, and who wanted to know, in a 
very loud voice, if everybody was dead 
or dying, and if they weren’t, what in 
the nation were they doing? The girl 
came running, and, when could 
get in a word edgewise, informed 
the visitor that the judge was in the 
garden, while Miss Lucy, when last 
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peach orchard. This seemed to satisfy 
Mr. Sanders, and he asked no more 
questions. ; 

The house girl was dying to tell him 
of the visit of Cousin Annie, and she 
soon made an opening for the news. 
“Marse Billy, what make you think 
dey’s some un sick here?” “Why, I 
thought I saw the doctor’s buggy at the 
gate.” ‘‘Marse Billy, you sho is one 
sight! Dat ain’t no doctor buggy, cep- 
pin’ Miss Annie Crafton is a doctor, 
an’ ef she is, I ain’t never hear tell un 

Mr. Sanders astonished the girl by 
showing neither surprise nor curiosity, 
and the cook made much of it later in 
the kitchen. Mr. Sanders, feeling that 
he had done all he could do, was for 
going home, and as the shortest way 
led by the peach orchard, he chose that. 
He wanted, as he said to himself, to 
give the children his blessing. The flut- 
ter of a white dress and the odor of a 
cigar told him where they were, and he 
went toward them in a leisurely way. 
He cleared his throat loudly by way of 
warning that they were to be disturbed. 
Lucy edged away from Jack, as Mr. 
Sanders came up, and remarked that 
she had business that called her to the 
house. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sanders, with his 
innocent smile that had imposed on so 
many people, ‘‘the cook is gittin’ along 
wi’ dinner all right, an’ I'll warrant 
that your pa won’t git lonesome for the 
next half hour.” 

“Why, I thought that you were going 
to play checkers with him,” declared 
Lucy, in a disappointed tone. “He got 
the board out before I came away.” 

“That’s what I allowed for to do,” 
responded Mr. Sanders, “but the 
game’s been all knocked in the head, 
and there’s nothing for me to do but to 
mosey off to my lonely homestead.” 

“Well, if father is alone, I must go 
to the house,” she said, turning to Jack. 
“T wouldn’t have him see you here 
for anything—not for anything.” 

“Take the advice of a friend an’ well- 
wisher,” Mr. Sanders suggested, with 
a solemn air, “an’ hang on the fence a 
while longer. You've got your peach, 
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an’ though I'm afeared you've pulled it 
before it’s ripe, itll do well ef you 
keep the sun off’n it. Be satisfied, an’ 
don’t go up thar an’ pester your pa. 
He’s done gone an’ found a riper peach 
than your’n, an’ ef I had my choosin’s, 
I believe I’d ruther have his’n; but 
ever’body to the’r taste.” 

“But what’s the matter with father? 
He has been looking forward to his 
game of checkers ever since I told him 
you were coming.” 

“Oh, the checker-board is thar, but 
they wa’n’t nobody but me for to play 
on it, an’ it’s a game that takes two 
to play. The fact is,’ Mr. Sanders 
continued, “when I got in the house, 
they wa’n’t a soul in sight, an’ the set- 
tin’-room looked like somebody had had 
a fight in thar, an’ I wondered ef you 
had tuck a notion for to frail out your 
pa. Oh, I wouldn’t ’a’ blamed you a 
mite, not one mite,” he went on, wav- 
ing Lucy’s protest aside. “But I soon 
found that though they mought ’a’ been 
a scuffle, they hadn’t been no fight. 
Your pa will be up an’ about in a day or 
two. He’s better off now than he’s been 
in many a long day—you may take my 
word for that.” 

Lucy expressed a lively alarm, but 
Jack Crafton merely smiled; he knew 
very well that nothing serious had hap- 
pened to the judge, and he tried to ex- 
plain to Lucy that Mr. Sanders was an 
incorrigible joker. But she continued 
to betray uneasiness, until Mr. Sanders 
pointed to the judge, who was at that 
moment coming through the orchard 
gate. “Ef you don’t believe somethin’ 
has happened to him, you can call him 
an’ ax him for yourself.” 

Lucy was in a position to see him as 
he came into the orchard; she had 
placed herself on guard, as it were, so 
that Jack should not be surprised, and 
she had intended to remain there, but 
when she saw that her father had a 
companion, she whisked out of sight. 
“You nee’nter run, honey; he ain’t got 
you in the back of his head. Maybe ef 
you'd ’a’ stayed whar duty called you, 
as the poet says, he’d ’a’ kept outer 
trouble. But it can’t be help’d now; you 
couldn’t pull him out ef you was to try.” 

















“I’m sure I. don’t know what you 
mean, Mr. Sanders. Who is that woman 
with father? Where did she come 
from ?” 

“It'll all come to you in a dream, 
honey, an’ then your own dreams Il 
come true; an’ none too soon, nuther.” 

There was a mystery somewhere, 
Lucy thought, and she was greatly 
puzzled. “Mr. Crafton, it is time for 
you to go,” she said, very seriously. “I 
have been here much too long.” 

Mr. Sanders had given Jack the sig- 
nal to remain, and he obeyed it. Lucy 
turned to him. “Will you please go,” 
she said. ‘You know why I ask this.” 

Jack looked at Mr. Sanders, and that 
veteran responded. “Thar ain’t a bit of 
use for him to go,” he remarked. 
“What’s the use of breakin’ up a pleas- 
ant party like this? An’ what’s the use 
of breakin’ up your pa’s picnic? It’s 
the fust he’s had in many a long day, ef 
] know anything about his comin’s an’ 
his gwines.” 

The whole question was decided 
without further intervention on the part 
of Lucy. Just as she was on the point 
of returning to the house, the judge 
and Cousin Annie came into view. He 
was pointing out the different varieties, 
showing where there was a slight dif- 
ference in the leaves, and telling her 
the advantage of the old-fashioned 
seedling over the new-fangled grafted 
tree. He was so much interested, in- 
deed, that he failed to see that there 
were other witnesses to his new-found 
volubility, and so, to prevent embar- 
rassment, Cousin Annie called his at- 
tention to the little group of spectators. 
He took it in at a glance, and he was 
plainly embarrassed, but he frowned 
when he saw Jack Crafton—it is so 
hard to change in an hour the habit of 
years. 

But Mr. Sanders, in his rough and 
ready way, came to the rescue. ‘“What’s 
been the trouble, judge? We've been 
huntin’ you high an’ low. I took it on 
myself for to prepar’ you for the wust, 
but you wa’n’t to be found. I went in the 
house, an’ thar I seed signs of a rastle— 
checker-board on the floor, an’ the men 
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scattered all over creation—an’ I 
thought maybe that some of the crimi- 
nal classes had been payin’ off some ol’ 
scores. But the house gal said you wuz 
in about as well as you ever had been. 
She said you had company, an’ I axed 
her wharbouts you kept your com- 
pany, an’ she said in fust one place an’ 
then another. She laughed when she 
said it, an’ I allowed maybe thar was 
some kind of a pale joke in what she 
said, an’ all I could do was to stan’ thar 
an’ grin.”’ 

The judge cleared his throat and 
pulled at his long beard, and tried to say 
something, but he was what Mr. 
Sanders would call stumped. And 
Cousin Annie stood beside him, her 
hand on his arm, blushing furiously, 
and without a word to say. Lucy gazed 
at the pair of them, and then, suddenly, 
the truth dawned on her, and she made 
a rush that would have carried Cousin 
Annie off her feet if she had been a frail 
woman. Lucy seized her and swung 
her around, crying: “Oh, is it so? Can 
it be? Oh, you are the sweetest!” 

And then when the two women were 
doing their best to smother each other, 
Mr. Sanders, with an excess of formal- 
ity, introduced the judge to Jack Craf- 
ton, remarking that Jack had that day 
made up his mind “for to call on the 
judge and find out what he had ag’in 
him,” whereat the judge replied, with a 
smile, that he thought the case had been 
outlawed, and that he, for one, was 
more than willing to let bygones be 
bygones, and, strange to say, Jack was 
of the same opinion, and he gave the 
judge’s hand a hearty shake, in spite of 
the fact that he had said the day before 
that if there ever was a grand rascal in 
this world of rascals, Judge Billups was 
the man. 

And then came the sound of voices 
from the two ladies. One said, “Oh, I’m 
so glad!’ and the other, “I was afraid 
you wouldn’t approve! But I told the 
judge that if you made the slightest 
objection he might consider that things 
were just as they had been.” “But they 
wouldn’t have been,” said one, with 
wisdom beyond her years. 
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SERVANTS AND MURDERS 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Author of ‘‘Yankee Enchantments,” Etc. 


UST a heart-to-heart talk upon the 
twin subjects of servants and mur- 
ders. One naturally leads to the 

other. 

And, at the start, I want to say that 
I totally disapprove of servants as a 
subject of conversation. The trials of 
housekeepers should be a tabooed topic. 
And I will say the same of murder 
trials. 

For myself, I make ‘it a point never to 
read about murders. I can get all I 
want from the headlines. To be sure, 
there are exceptions to every rule; there 
was Robin Graves, who murdered his 
great grandmother on a dare from his 
fellow medical students. I didn’t read 
anything about it, but I heard people 
discussing it, and it had elements of in- 
terest in it. And I always thought that 
Probyn-Clew case far from dull. You 
may remember that Probyn sent Clew 
a poisoned caramel on the very day 
that Clew sent Probyn a poisoned pep- 
permint, and the papers were full of it. 
I gathered enough to enable me to hold 
my end up when I encountered a per- 
son with bad enough taste to discuss the 
subject. It was deplorable the way peo- 
ple harped on that case. 

Then take the affair of the landlady 
who murdered all her boarders because 
they resented a raise in the price of 
board. What a mine of wealth that was 
to the reporters! My paper had six col- 
umns a day for twenty days, and I just 
had to read that because there was 
nothing else, but politics, in the paper; 
but I felt that it was no subject for a 
person of any refinement. Yet I knew 
one man who makes quite a pretense of 
being up in the English classics, and he 


knew every point in the trial. I could 
not trip him up on a single bit of evi- 
dence. That experience just about de- 
stroyed my faith in humanity. My 
brother said that I talked of nothing else 
but that trial, and he was quite right. I 
was completely absorbed in trying to 
find some person who knew nothing of 
it. And at last I did find an old lady 
who never reads the papers. She had 
not even heard about it. She wanted to 
discuss one of Fiske’s books on evolu- 
tion, but I said, “See here, Mrs. De- 
lancey, you're a rara avis. You're the 
first person I’ve met who has not heard 
about this unique series of murders, 
and I’m just going to tell you the 
whole story so that you may see for 
yourself what it is that fills peo- 
ple’s minds in these degenerate days.” 
And so I told her the whole story 
and she listened breathless; this cul- 
tivated woman was positively as in- 
terested as if she had been a police- 
man, off (or on) duty, and discussing 
shop with a brother officer. Oh, I was 
sickened. 

After a while she wanted to shift off 
to evolution so that she wouldn’t dream 
of the horrible murders, but I looked at 
my watch and saw that I had a train to 
catch, and again Fiske was sidetracked. 
Fiske, with his lucidity and logic and 
sweet reasonableness, was sidetracked 
for a horrible murder. 

Just as I was coming away I asked 
my hostess, casually, if she remembered 
the Bond Street murder, and she did re- 
member that, for her father lived on the 
very same block at the time it was com- 
mitted. I actually missed my train be- 
cause I sat down to hear her talk about 
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it. It was like a bit out of Ainsworth. 
I was not born when it happened, and 
she was but a girl, but her father had 
the bad habit of discussing such things 
in the presence of his children, and it 
had made such an impression upon her 
infant mind that here she was retailing 
itto me. As a bit of local history con- 
temporaneous with the days of Irving 
and Cooper, it had a certain value; and 
that is what appealed to me. 

But to return to servants. There is 
absolutely no excuse for talking about 
the Bridgets and Christinas and Maries 
and Dinahs that come and go. 

Mind you, I am not narrow-minded ; 
there are circumstances that alter cases. 
If there is a servant who excites your 
interest in humanity, it is allowable to 
talk about her. Now we had a maid 
for a couple of days last week who had 
evidently seen better days and many of 
them. The way she broke crockery 
showed that she did not do it with 
malice prepense, nor yet out of sheer 
carelessness as an ordinary maid would 
have done. She had evidently been 
used to being waited upon and had no 
manual dexterity whatever. In fact she 
told me that she had never lived out be- 
fore. Her name was Mamie Brannigan. 

\We had one girl who refused to go 
when her day was up. She was abso- 
lutely worthless as a cook, but she liked 
her room, and she wanted to board with 
us. My mother wanted me to eject her 
forcibly, but I am not a bouncer—and 
she was. Anyway, I felt it was a sort 
of compliment to our house that she 
wanted to stay, and so we allowed her 
to keep the room. She paid board and 
we handed her money over as wages to 
her successors. 

Servants are queer any way you look 
at them; but this everlasting talking 
about them, when we are surrounded 


by art and literature and the good 
deeds of philanthropists, makes me 
wonder what we are coming to. I 
think that men are almost as_ bad 
as women in this matter. A man is 
just as likely to be interested in our 
case of the servant-boarder as a wom- 
an is, and | never go out anywhere 
where there are some strangers present, 
but I am asked to tell about her, and 
that always starts the servant question ; 
and I am generally asked to take the 
floor, because we /have had such queer 
experiences. 

I have time for only one more anec- 
dote, but I must tell that. Summer be- 
fore last mother got a treasure of a cook. 
She could cook, she was respectful and 
respectable, she didn’t break and she 
was honest, but 

Well, her ‘‘but” was that she would 
not go to the mountains. Now we take 
a furnished house in the mountains every 
summer, but we can’t get a servant up 
there, and Nadjezda (she’s a Pole) 
could not be induced to go. So we went 
without her, and she lived in our city 
house on half wages all summer long 
and cooked for herself, while mother 
went to the mountains and cooked for 
herself. Still, it was a sort of comfort 
to think that somewhere we had a ca- 
pable cook cooking. 

I sometimes wish that some of the in- 
capable ones could be cooking some- 
where. 

I’ve got to stop, for I see my next 
door neighbor, Ethan Johnson, coming 
up the front stoop. 

P. S.—He only wanted to tell me that 
they’ve acquitted Paley, who was ac- 
cused of shooting his law partner. 

I don’t see how they could have done 
anything else on Paley’s evidence, but 
I’m glad that there’s one murder less to 
be talked about. 
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THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


By Wilmot Price 


RS. RICHARDS was one of the 
old-fashioned mothers, born and 
not made, whose children had 

been brought up by instinct instead of 
theory. But in spite of the fact that she 
had successfully launched two sons and 
three daughters upon the uncertain 
waters of life, she had been accused by 
her young neighbor, Mrs. Jack Brad- 
ford, of knowing nothing about chil- 
dren. This accusation had not been 
made face to face, but had _ been 
passed along through the ready ears 
and facile tongue of Miss Chester, who 
had received the local nickname of “The 
Telephone,” for she was the universal 
medium of communication between 
neighbors. 

Like the unreasoning ‘“Central’’-—she 
was by no means ill-natured—she sim- 
ply allowed people to talk to each other 
through her, to such an extent that her 
gossiping tendencies had come to be al- 
most mechanical, and were often, it 
must be confessed, as devoid of tact as 
of temper. Observations that orig- 
inated in her own mind were apt to be 
rather trite, and Mrs. Richards, who 
had plenty of spice in spite of her sev- 
enty years, had been known to apply to 
her friend Dr. Holmes’ remark about 
the Katydid: 


“Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.” 


“Sallie Bradford has a great many 
theories in regard to her child,” Miss 
Chester had announced one day to Mrs. 
Richards. “She won’t let any one smile 
at it for fear of exciting its nerves, and 
she doesn’t take it up when it cries, and 
she and the trained nurse whisper when- 
ever they’re in the room with it.” 


The fact of Miss Chester being a 
spinster would have been revealed by 
her choice of the impersonal pronoun, 
even if she had not carried on her arm 
the badge of her old maidenhood in the 
form of a bag bulging with a partially 
crocheted baby’s afghan. Women who 
have families of their own have no time 
for these leisurely tokens of their love 
for children. Mrs. Richards laid aside 
her spectacles, and paused in her darn- 
ing. Miss Chester had waved the red 
rag which always excited her. 

“It would be amusing if it were not 
maddening,” she announced, “to hear 
the rising generation criticise the risen 
generation. When my children were 
young they were talked to, and dandled, 
and petted, and scolded, and all the 
neighbors used to come in to see them 
take their baths. I’m not aware that 
any of them are nervous wrecks, as a 
result of having been treated as if they 
belonged to a little higher form of life 
than cabbages.” 

Then it was that the soul of the Tele- 
phone spoke through the mouthpiece 
of Miss Chester. 

“Sallie Bradford says that you know 
nothing about children, because there 
were no theories when you were young. 
She has several books about bringing 
up babies, and Miss Williams, her 
trained nurse, has some wonderful ideas. 
She says it is the children of the last 
generation that fill the insane asylums 
to-day.” 

At this statement Mrs. Richards grew 
positively purple. 

“T am not aware that idiocy is a state 
more to be envied than insanity,” she 
said, angrily. ‘Perhaps it is as bad to 
under-stimulate as to over-stimulate, 
and unless I’m much mistaken some of 
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the modern babies will be in idiot asy- 
lus before they are ten years old! And 
so Sallie Bradford—a little chit of 
twenty with a baby four months old— 
is going to teach mothers of families 
how to bring up children! And she 
learns it in a book, does she? I am too 
near a neighbor to believe in Sallie 
Bradford’s theories. I hear that poor 
little boy crying for two hours at a 
stretch just for some one to take him 
up a minute and treat him like some- 
thing that can feel! Oh, there were 
mothers like that in my day, too—there 
always have been and there always will 
be—and the root of their theories is just 
plain selfishness !’’ 

Mrs. Richards had mounted 
hobby and was off at a gallop. 

“Don’t talk to me about modern 
methods!” she went on. “I see that 
lazy nurse earning her twenty dollars a 
week by reading a novel under the trees, 
while the baby she is paid to take charge 
of screams his, poor little head off up- 
stairs, and the twenty-year-old mother 
sits talking with her young friends, and 
is too childish and ignorant and inex- 
perienced to know that her theories are 
only fads. There she sits hemstitching 
baby dresses and fancying she is bring- 
ing up a child. Poor little girl! She 
is weaning her baby away from her 
every moment that she ignores his cries 
for help. Of course, I don’t believe in 
holding a child in your arms all day and 
giving him everything he cries for. 
There is a happy medium.” 

Then for once the Telephone spoke as 
sagely as if a Delphic oracle had 
breathed the words into her ear. “I 
suppose the happy medium is what each 
mother—and each person in the world— 
thinks she is following, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Richards was prevented from 
answering by the entrance of the subject 
of their conversation, and an embar- 
rassed silence fell on the two older 
women, broken by the happy, self-con- 
fident voice of the young mother. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Richards; oh, 
Miss Chester, how well you’re getting 
on with John’s blanket! It’s a perfect 
beauty.” 

Mrs. Richards’ nerves were still par- 


her 





tially exposed and she took exception to 
the name of the four months old infant. 

“How queer it seems,” she said, 
rather querulously, ‘‘for you to call 
your husband Jack and your baby John. 
I suppose I have old-fashioned ideas, 
but my children were all nicknamed, 
and their father was called Josiah till 
the day of his death.” 

“T imagine that fashions change in 
names as they do in everything else,” 
Sallie Bradford said, pleasantly. “Just 
now it seems to be the custom to call 
children by the names that were given 
them in baptism. Of course, there are 
lots of things that your generation is 
ahead of us in,” she laughed, “but I 
must say that I think we can give 
you points in everything connected 
with children. It is so interesting 
to talk to Miss Williams. She has 
had so much experience. She says 
that babies used to be considered 
just as if they were people—their 
tastes consulted, and so on—then the 
mothers grew rather more sensible and 
treated them like little animals, but even 
that was too stimulating. Now we real- 
ize that they are just vegetables. It’s 
like evolution.” 

“T never heard that Darwin believed 
in cabbages being a higher form of life 
than men and women,” Mrs. Richards 
said, sarcastically. “I’m afraid, my 
dear, that you are too young to know 
quite the meaning of scientific words. 
Perhaps the process you describe is 
revolution, but it certainly is not evo- 
lution. Is vour child a turnip or a car- 
rot?” she suavely inquired. “I have 
never been allowed by your nurse (or 
do you call her a gardener?) to go near 
enough to find out just what particular 
kind of vegetable is left to vegetate in 
that wonderful open air bed, but I think 
if a little more weeding and hoeing went 
on you'd have a better specimen of 
whatever you're trying to raise. You 
know neglect isn’t good even for an 
onion.” 

The complacent little mother flushed 
at the mingled sarcasm and reproof. 

“TI suppose to people of your genera- 
tion training must sometimes seem like 
neglect,” she said, with the indulgence 
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that self-satisfied 
shows to age. 

“It’s like the game of twenty ques- 
tions, isn’t it?” broke in Miss Chester, 
with one of the rare streaks of origi- 
nality with which her excess of good na- 
ture was crossed. “Soon we shall be 
asking, ‘Is the child animal, vegetable 
or mineral?’ ” 

“Perhaps the next generation will 
consider children like rusty nails, or 
bent hairpins, and not even provide a 
vegetable patch in the shape of a crib, 
and water in the form of milk,” replied 
Mrs. Richards, with some asperity. 

At this the young girl jerked the 
conversation abruptly back from the 
general to the particular. 

“T hope, Mrs. Richards, that John’s 
crying doesn’t disturb you. It’s just 
temper, you know. There’s really noth- 
ing the matter with him; he only gets 
bored lying in one position and wants 
to be taken up. Of course, I don’t do 
that, but I often go and look at him 
to be sure he’s all right.” She smiled a 
little deprecatingly, as one who ought, 
perhaps, to be ashamed of having hu- 
man feelings. “I’m not one of the really 
modern mothers,”’, she continued, “and 
Fanny Brown thinks I spoil John dread- 
fully. But I think she goes too far the 
other way. She lets her baby ery for 
two hours in the night without even 
going to look at him.” She waited for 
this climax to receive a duet of disap- 
pointing clucks, and then capped it. 
“When Fanny and the trained nurse 
are both out, they lock the baby in a 
room so the servants can’t go in and 
pick him up. But I think that’s going 
too far,” the disciple of moderation con- 
cluded. “There might be a fire or some- 
thing. Oh, I’m not extreme in my theo- 
ries. There’s a happy medium, and I 
think I follow it.” 

Miss Chester smiled at this new proof 
of the correctness of her definition. 

Suddenly the mother who had been 
made and not born exclaimed: 

“Why, I almost forgot what I came 
for! Miss Williams and I are going to 
drive over to Millbank this morning, 
and I thought perhaps you'd like to go 
with us, Mrs. Richards. We'd love to 
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have you if you have nothing else to 
do.” 

A sudden plan had entered the elder 
woman's head. 

“Do I understand that you and Miss 
Williams are both going?” she asked, 
with emphasis. 

“Yes, and I wish you’d come, too. 
We shan’t be gone more than two 
hours. Maggie is going into the nursery 
to peek at John every half hour, to be 
sure he’s all right. Do come with us, 
Mrs. Richards.” 

A light reflected from some hidden, 
bright thought gleamed in Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ eyes. 

“Thank you very much, my dear. It 
is good of you to remember a sour old 
woman who sits here criticising her 
neighbors, but this morning I have 
something very particular to do. It is 
the now-or-never sort of thing, so I 
must refuse your kindness. Thank you, 
my dear. When you get home, I'll tell 
you how I’ve spent my time.” 

“Then you must come, Miss Chester, 
and you shall knit all the way. The 
seat in the beach wagon must be occu- 
pied.” 

So, with some protestations, the knit- 
ter was disentangled from hindering 
worsteds and taken off where she could 
have further opportunities to fulfill her 
telephonic mission of listening and 
transmitting. 

Meanwhile the light still burned in 
Mrs. Richards’ eyes, as she watched the 
start from next door. She waved the 
sock she was mending and smiled more 
approvingly on her theoretical young 
neighbor. ‘Now is my time,” she con- 
fided to the canary. Then she got up, 
put on her hat and stood at her front 
door a moment, listening. A faint, an- 
gry, growling sort of cry came through 
an upstairs window of the next house. 

The grunt with which Mrs. Richards 
grected this sound was expressive of 
many things—determined action among 
others. Boldly she walked down the 
garden path and up the Bradford’s 
driveway. 

“T know that Mrs. Bradford is out,” 
she said to the maid, “but there is 
something upstairs that I want to look 














at. I know just where it is—Mrs. Brad- 
.ford told me—so you needn’t come up 
with me. I'll just go by myself. I 
know the way.” 

Maggie smiled in polite acquiescence. 
Of course, Mrs. Richards should have 
the run of the whole house if she wanted 
it. The instinctive mother followed the 
cry of the child as a hound follows the 
scent of a fox. It led her to a plain and 
perfectly hygienic nursery, where no 
rugs or hangings could catch dust or 
germs, and there in its wicker bassinet 
lay a modern baby—in every particular 
the duplicate of an old-fashioned baby. 
Mrs. Richards had taken the precau- 
tion of softly shutting the door before 
she stepped across the room and looked 
at the little pink and white squirmer 
who was busily trying to dig out his 
eyes with two wrinkled fists. 

“Hello, baby,” softly crooned Mrs. 
Richards, inserting a forefinger into one 
of the fat creases of his neck. The baby 
looked up with astonishment and evi- 
dent pleasure. Was this nice, smiling, 
spectacled person a vegetable, too? In 
any case, the baby was conscious for the 
first time of a sense of kinship with 
something in the queer alien world, and 
curled its confiding hand around the 
inquiring finger. 

“I have come to give you one good 
time,” Mrs. Richards announced, and 
the baby gurgled and understood the 
tone, if not the words. Very gently she 
took the baby out of his bed and held 
him in her arms. “You poor little 
thing!” she exclaimed. “I know all 
about it! I haven’t sat in a steamer 
chair for nine days without wishing I 
were double jointed and could sit down 
the other way. I know how you feel!’ 

With this sympathetic remark, she 
laid John, Jr., on his fat stomach and 
stroked his flexible little back, then she 
held him over her shoulder, and rocked 
him gently to and fro as she had once 
rocked a lawyer and a doctor and their 
three sisters. She did not feel that they 
had been ruined for life by the expe- 
rience. It had been a little more trouble 
for her, but how much more pleasure! 

““Now let’s see what other forbidden 
thing we can do, baby,” she said, ad- 
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dressing her companion in_ crime 
through teeth clinched by affection, 
after the manner of demonstrative wom- 
en. “Let’s pull up the shades and look 
out at the world.” With a broad sup- 
porting hand at its back the baby sat up 
on a real mother’s comfortable lap, and 
watched the tassel of the shade swing 
from side to side. He was smiling and 
crowing, and giving such evident proofs 
of not being a vegetable that Mrs. Rich- 
ards gave him a squeeze. 

“Whether it’s hygienic or not, I’m 
going to kiss you!” she next exclaimed, 
and buried her face in him, anywhere, 
everywhere that she could find baby and 
not flannel. After she had been with 
the child half an hour she laid him in 
his bed again to rest, and when Maggie 
stealthily opened the door she found 
quite a model nursery scene—the baby 
asleep and the visitor sitting by the 
window apparently gazing out, but in 
reality looking back into the past. 
The seventy-year-old mother sat and 
watched by the baby till it woke, and 
then when it grew restless she picked 
it up again. 

“We'll have one more good time,” she 
said; “it may be our last.” So the happy 
young child and the happy old woman 
played together, as the first primitive 
mother of us all may have done, before 
maternal instinct was superceded by 
theory. 

So absorbed was Mrs. Richards in 
initiating the baby into the little tricks 
and games that were his by divine right 
of infancy that she did not hear the 
nursery door open very quietly, and 
three almost noiseless pairs of feet cross 
the threshold. But a cloud seemed to 
have cast its shadow over the sunshine 
of her enjoyment, and her unintelligible 
jargon of baby talk suddenly became co- 
herent, as she exclaimed, in guilty sur- 
prise, “Oh, you’ve got home, have you!” 

The baby’s mother, the baby’s nurse, 
and Miss Chester stood there like three 
relentless Fates, and watched the older 
woman dandling the baby on her knee in 
defiance of law, in obedience only of 
love. The young girl grew white with 
anger, but she held her temper in check 
with her strong will. 
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“What are you doing, Mrs. Rich- 
ards?” she said, forgetting the first rule 
of the nursery, that voices should not 
be raised above a whisper. “You know 
Miss Williams and I are very particular 
about the baby. He has never been held 
and played with like this. I am sur- 
prised that Maggie should not have 
told you that this sort of thing is against 
all rules. I don’t mean to be rude or im- 
pertinent, Mrs. Richards, but I am try- 
ing so hard to do what is best for my 
child. The book says f 

“T don’t care a snap what the book 
says!” cried the primitive parent, with 
great vigor. “You have every right to 
be angry with me. I am perfectly aware 
that I have offended against the laws of 
hospitality, and honor, and truth, and 
everything else. I apologize, but I’m not 
in the least sorry! I was determined 
that that poor child should have one 
natural, normal hour of petting and be- 
ing played with. It’s not your fault, 
you're only a child yourself, and some 
day you will find out that certain in- 
stincts were given us for a purpose, and 
that women who make themselves into 
machines are offending against laws of 
nature that are more enduring than any 
modern theories.” 

Then she became less didactic and 
more personal. 

“Come here, my child, and see your 
happy little baby kicking and cooing 
here in my lap. No, don’t look at Miss 
Williams for permission. She and I 
differ in our views, but perhaps the ex- 
perience that comes from having five 
children of one’s own is almost equal to 
that which comes from taking care of 
a hundred children that belong to other 
people.” (This was thrown out with a 
sniff, in the direction of the trained 
nurse.) “There, take your baby in your 
arms—so. He’s not a vegetable, but a 
little human soul that needs as careful 
training as you or Miss Williams or any 
one else can give him. You will require 
all your strength of will, all your wis- 
dom, all your discipline a little later. 
For the present, love and common 
sense will carry you through. If you 
don’t look out, your baby will lose a 
child’s best gifts, its trustfulness and 





dependence—for as far as I can see 
there is nothing in the modern mother 
to inspire confidence on the part of her 
offspring.” 

The two extremes stood one at each 
end of the room. The trained nurse, un- 
compromising and self-confident. Op- 
posite stood the old-fashioned mother, 
equally uncompromising and as sure of 
her own different opinions. Between 
them—like an allegorical figure in a 
picture, stood the young mother hold- 
ing her baby. She glanced piteously 
and helplessly from one adviser to the 
other. 

Then she looked down at the warm, 
wriggling bundle in her arms, and the 
sweetness of her tremulous smile sug- 
gested that out of the mouths of babes 
the strength would come that would 
finally still the Enemy and the Avenger 
—for in this strong light did her neigh- 
bor and her nurse appear to her at that 
moment. 

Miss Chester, who had come home 
with Sallie on purpose to see the baby, 
stepped forward and looked reverently 
at the small bone of contention, then she 
endeavored to pour oil on the troubled 
waters by taking sides with every one. 

“Of course, I know I am not a com- 
petent adviser in a case like this,” the 
poor old maid said, apologetically; “I 
know nothing about nursing, and”—in 
a lowered tone—‘“I have never had any 
children.” These words were spoken 
with the manner of confession, as if she 
were acknowledging herself the unsus- 
pected mother of a family. “I think,” 
she continued, with her usual emphasis 
of the obvious, “that there are generally 
two sides to everything, and I feel sure 
that both Mrs. Richards and Miss Wil- 
liams are right, only they are probably 
wrong, too.” 

The baby gurgled his approval of this 
perfectly balanced statement, and the 
look in his mother’s face inspired the 
Telephone to repeat a remark that had 
already been made twice that morning: 

“You know”—she still said the undis- 
puted thing in such a solemn way— 
“you know, there is a happy medium— 
and I shouldn’t wonder if Sallie would 
really find it.” 














PERSEPHONE AT ENNA 


By Arthur Stringer 


(Note: There is, perhaps, no more beautiful legend in all the mythology of the Greeks 
than that which treats of the descent of Persephone, the innocent young daughter of Deme- 
ter, the Earth Mother, into the Underworld. While gathering violets on the Sicilian plains 
of Enna, Ades, the Pluto of the Romans, suddenly appeared before the young goddess in 
his flaming chariot, and, seizing her, carried her down to his gloomy home. Demeter, learn- 
ing of this abduction, in her rage blighted and devastated the earth, until Ades was pre- 
vailed upon to return Persephone once more to the light. It was then arranged that the 
young goddess should thereafter spend a part of the year above ground, and a part of the 
year under ground, with her husband. The entire myth is, of course, symbolic of the seed 
which re-appears from the soil into which it has been cast, and, as well, a poetical interpre- 
tation of the recurrence of the summer and winter seasons.—A. S.) 


~ODDESS and mother, let me smooth thy brow 

And cling about thee for a little time 

With these pale hands, for still at all the glow 

Of Earth’s too white-houred noon and alien sun 

I tremble like a newborn nightingale 

Blown from its nest into bewildering rain! 

Then must I tell, Demeter, of those days 

My aching eyes saw not this sea of air, 

When I so often asked: ‘‘Canst thou, dark heart, 

So far and long forlorn, remember Home?” 

And weeping, thou didst call Persephone 

The Many-Songed, and where thy lonely voice 

Once fell, all greenness faded and the song 

Of birds all died, and down from brazen heights 

A blood-red sun long noon by sullen noon 

On ashen days and desolation shone. 

Still thou in anger didst withhold the green, 

And, grim of breast, forbade the bursting sap, 

And dared the darkest sky-line of lone Deeps 

For thy lost daughter, and could find her not! 


Then came the Arethusan whisper, and release; 
The refreshing rains washed down and gushed 
And sluiced the juicy grasses once again, 

And bird by bird, the summer was re-born, 
And drooping in thine arms I wakened here! 


Yet when with happier lips I tell thee all, 
Thou must, worn Mother, leave me here alone, 
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Where soft as early snow the white hours fall 
About my musing eyes, and life seems strange! 
And strange the muffled piping of the birds! 

And strange the drowsy music of the streams! 
Such things are sung not of, where I have been, 
And now on these sad eyes of mine estranged 
Earth’s vernal beauty falls so mystical 

Its glory turns a thing of bitter tears; 

Thus, even in my gladness I must grieve 

For my lost gloom, where Death for me was life! 
Long years from now shall ages yet unborn 
Watch the returning Spring and strangely yearn! 
Men shall be troubled with a joy like mine! 
Vague things shall move them, and strange voices steal 
Through sad, bad-scented April eves to them! 
Round them a glory not of earth shall fall, 

As now o’er these Sicilian meadows steal 

Dim memories that come I know not whence! 

In lands I know not of some sorrowing girl 

Shall faintly breathe, “I am Persephone 

On such a day!” and through the world shall run 
The immemorial rapture and the pang! 

Then pale-eyed ghosts shall creep out to the light 
And drink the sun, like wine, and live once more. 
The dower of my delight shall make them glad; 
The tears of my regret shall weigh them down; 
And men with wondering eyes shall watch the Spring 
Return, and weep tears hot and strange as these, 
And laughter with godlike laughter, knowing not 
Whence came their passing bliss so torn with pain. 


For good is Earth to gaze on, and most dear 
To my remembering eyes; each crocus, too, 
And violet still gleams memorial, 
Untouched of sorrow for that troubled day 
When ’mid those opiate blooms the Four-Horsed One 
Swept down on me, half lost in pensive dreams, 
And like a poppy in some panting noon, 

All drooping, bore me to the gates of Hell. 

Yet, think not, Mother, this fierce son of Night 
3rought only sorrow with him; for, behold, 

In learning to forbear I learned to love; 

And battling pale on his impassioned breast 

[ felt run through my veins some golden pang 
Of dearest defeat, some subjugation dim, 
Presaging all this bosom once was made 
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To be thus crushed, ere once it could be glad. 
Each day on my disdain some tendril new 
Bound me the closer to him; loving not, 

Some wayward bar of pity caged me down, 
And day by languid day amid Death’s gloom 
I grew to lean upon him, and in time 

I watched his coming and his absence wept. 

I walked companion to his pallid shades, 

As pale as yon thin crescent noonday moon, 
A ghost amid his ghosts, I dwelt with him. 

If this was love, I loved him more than life; 
And now he means to me what flame and ruin 
And tumultuous conflagration of great towers 
And citadels must mean to martial eyes, 
3ewildering the blood like dizzy wine 

And sweeping on to any maddened end! 

I came to glory in him, felt small hands 
Clutch at my breast when he was standing near, 
And knew his will, and yet in wonder saw 
From those dark weeds of wanton lust creep forth 
The violets of his belated love, 

And link by link, found all my life enchained. 


Only at times the music of the sea 

Sang in my ears its old insistent note; 

Only at times I heard the wash and rush 

Of waves on open shores and windy cliffs ; 
Only at times I seemed to see great wings 
Scaling some crystal stairway to the Sun, 
And languid eagles shouldering languid clouds! 
Singing on Summer mornings, too, I heard; 
I caught the sound that sweet green waters make, 
The music—oh, so delicate !—of leaves 

And rustling grasses, and the stir of wings 
About dim gardens. Where shy nightingales 
Shook their old sorrow over Ida’s gloom 

I into immortality was touched 

Once more by song and moonlight far away! 
Then in my tears, the first of all the gods, 

I, wistful-eyed, with Aspiration walked. 
For, Mother, see, this dubious death in life 
Makes beautiful my immortality ! 

For, gazing tranquil-eyed on beauties old, 

A daughter of the Gods, who knew not death, 
i walked a thing of coldness and disdain ; 
Robed in my astral taciturnities, 
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I faced one dull Forever, strange to Hope, 

And strange to Sorrow, strange to Tears, Regrets! 
Drunk with life’s wine, I could not sing the grape; 
And knew not once, till Ades touched my hand 
And made me wise, how good the world could be. 


Now; now I know the solace and the thrill 
Of passing Autumns and awakening Springs; 

I know and love the Darkness, many-voiced, 
Since Night it was that taught me to be strong! 
The meaning of all music now I know, 

The song autumnal sky and twilight seas 

Would sing so well, if once they found the words, 
The sorrow of dear shores grown low and dim 
To darkling eyes, that may not look again, 

The beauty of the rose made rich by death, 

The throbbing lark that hymns amid the yew, 
The mortal love grown glorious by its grave! 

And worlds and faces now I see beyond 

The sad-aisled avenues of evening stars; 

And with me, half in gloom and half in sun, 

Shall men and women dwell; like mine shall fall 
Their mortal days, half happy and half sad; 

And grief shali learn beside the grave alone 

How beauteous life can be, how deep is love; 

And tears, as snow makes soft Earth’s vernal green, 
Shall make their laughter sweet, and lovers strange 
To thee and me, gray Mother, many years 

From now shall feel this thing and dimly know 
The bitter-sweetness of this hour to me, 
Whom Life has given unto Death, and Death 
Back unto Life,—both ghost and goddess, lo, 
Who faced these mortal tears to fathom Love! 








THE ROADS OF DESTINY 


By O. 


“T go to seek on many roads 
What is to be. 
True heart and strong, with love to light— 
Will they not bear me in the flight 
To order, shun or wield or mould 
My Destiny?” 
—Unpublished Poems of David Mignot. 


HE song was over. The words 
were David’s; the air, one of the 
countryside. The company about 

the inn table applauded heartily, for 
the young poet paid for the wine. Only 
the notary, M. Papineau, shook his 
head a little at the lines, for he was a 
man of books, and he had not drank 
with the rest. anal 

David went out into the village street, 
where the night air drove the wine va- 
por from his head. And then he re- 
membered that he and Yvonne had 
quarreled that day, and that he had re- 
solved to leave his home that night to 
seek fame and honor in the great world 
outside. 

“When my poems are on every man’s 
tongue,” he told himself, in a fine ex- 
hilaration, “‘she will, perhaps, think 
of the hard words she spoke this day.” 

Except the roysterers in the tavern, 
the village folk were abed. David crept 
softly into his room in the shed of his 
father’s cottage and made a bundle of 
his small store of clothing. With this 
upon a staff, he set his face outward 
upon the road that ran from Vernoy. 

He passed his father’s herd of sheep 
huddled in their nightly pen—the sheep 
he herded daily, leaving them to scatter 
while he wrote verses on scraps of pa- 


per. He saw a light yet shining in 
Yvonne’s window, and a _ weakness 
shook his purpose of a sttdden. Per- 


haps that light meant that she rued, 
sleepless, her anger, and that morning 


Henry 





might But, no! His decision was 
made. Vernoy was no place for him. 
Not one soul there could share his 
thoughts. Out along that road lay his 
fate and his future. 

Three leagues across the dim, moonlit. 
champaign ran the road, straight as a 
plowman’s furrow. It was believed in 
the village that the road ran, at least, 
to Paris; and this name the poet whis- 
pered often to himself as he walked. 
Never so far from Vernoy had David 
traveled before. 


THE LEFT BRANCH. 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and 
turned into a pussle. It joined with an- 
other and a larger road at right angles. 
David stood, uncertain, for a while, and 
then took the road to the left. 

Upon this more important highway 
were imprinted in the dust, wheel tracks 
left by the recent passage of some 
vehicle. Some half an hour later these 
traces were verified by the sight of a 
ponderous carriage mired in a little 
brook at the bottom of a steep hill. The 
driver and postilions were shouting and 
tugging at the horses’ bridles. On the 
road at one side stood a huge, black- 
clothed man and a slender lady wrapped 
in a long, light cloak. 

David saw the lack of skill in the ef- 
forts of the servants. He quietly as- 
sumed control of the work. He directed 
the outriders to cease their clamor at the 
horses and to exercise their strength 
upon the wheels. The driver alone 
urged the animals with his familiar 
voice; David himself heaved a power- 
ful shoulder at the rear of the carriage, 
and with one harmonious tug the great 
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vehicle rolled up on solid ground. The 
outriders climbed to their places. 
David stood for a moment upon one 
foot. The huge gentleman waved a 
hand. “You will enter the carriage,” he 
said, in a voice large, like himself, but 
smoothed by art and habit. Obedience 
belonged in the path of such a voice. 
Brief as was the young poet’s hesita- 
tion it was cut shorter still by a renewal 
of the command. David’s foot went to 
the step. In the darkness he perceived 
dimly the form of the lady upon the 
rear seat. He was about to seat himself 
opposite, when -the voice again swayed 


him to its will—“You will sit at the 
lady’s side.” 
The gentleman swung his great 


weight to the forward seat. The car- 
riage proceeded up the hill. The lady 
vas shrunk, silent, into her corner. Da- 
vid could not estimate whether she 
was old or young, but a_ delicate, 
mild perfume from her clothes stirred 
his poet’s fancy to the belief that 
there was loveliness beneath the mys- 
tery. Here was an adventure such as he 
had often imagined. But as yet he held 
no key to it, for no word was spoken 
while he sat with his impenetrable com- 
panions. * 

In an hour’s time David perceived 
through the window that the vehicle 
traversed the street of some town. 
Then it stopped in front of a closed 
and darkened house, and a_postilion 
alighted to hammer impatiently upon 
the door. A _ latticed window above 
few wide and a_ nightcapped head 
popped out. 

“Who are ye that disturb honest folk 
at this time of night? My house is 
closed. ’Tis too late for profitable 
travelers to be abroad. Cease knock- 
ing at my door, and be off.” 

“Open!” spluttered the postilion, 
loudly; “open for Monseigneur, the 
Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 

“Ah!” cried the voice above. “Ten 
thousand pardons, my lord. I did not 
know—the hour is so late—at once 
shall the door be opened, and the house 
placed at my lord’s disposal.” 

Inside was heard the clink of chain 
and bar, and the door was flung open. 





Shivering with chill and apprehension, 
the landlord of the Silver Flagon stood, 
half clad, candle in hand, upon the 
threshold. 

David followed the marquis out of 
the carriage. “Assist the lady,” he 
was ordered. The poet obeyed. He 
felt her small hand tremble as he guided 
her descent. ‘Into the house,” was the 
next command. 

The room was the long dining hall 
of the tavern. A great oak table ran 
down its length. The huge gentleman 
seated himself in a chair at the nearer 


end. The lady sank into another 
against the wall, with an air of great 
weariness. David stood, considering 


how best he might now take his leave 
and continue upon his way. 

“My lord,” said the landlord, bowing 
to the floor, “h-had I ex-expected this 
honor, entertainment would have been 
ready. T-t-there is wine and cold fowl 
and m-m-maybe ry 

“Candles,” said the marquis, spread- 
ing the fingers of one plump white hand 
in a gesture he had. 

“Y-yes, my lord.” He fetched half 
a dozen candles, lighted them, and set 
them upon the table. 

“If monsieur would, perhaps, deign 
to taste a certain Burgundy—there is a 
cask a 

“Candles,” 
his fingers. 

“Assuredly—quickly—I fly, my lord.” 

A dozen more lighted candles shone 
in the hall. The great bulk of the mar- 
quis overflowed his chair. He was 
dressed in fine black from head to foot 
save for the snowy ruffles at his wrists 
and throat. [Even the hilt and scab- 
bard of his sword were black. His ex- 
pression was one of sneering pride. 
The ends of an upturned mustache 
reached nearly to his mocking eyes. 

The lady sat, motionless, and now 
David perceived that she was young, 
and possessed of pathetic and appeal- 
ing beauty. He was startled from the 
contemplation of her forlorn loveliness 
by the booming voice of the marquis. 

“What is your name and pursuit ?” 

“David Mignot. I am a poet.” 








said monsieur, spreading 
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The mustache of the marquis curled 
nearer to his eyes. 

“How do you live?” 

“T am also a shepherd; I guarded my 
father’s flock,’’ David answered, with 
his head high, but a flush upon his 
cheek. 

“Then listen, master shepherd and 
poet, to the fortune you have blundered 
upon to-night. This lady is my niece, 
Mademoiselle Lucie de Varennes. She 
is of noble descent and is possessed of 
ten thousand francs a year in her own 
right. As to her charms, you have but 
to observe for yourself. If the in- 
ventory pleases your shepherd’s heart, 
she becomes your wife at a word. Do 
not interrupt me. To-night I conveyed 
her to the chdteau of the Comte de 
Villemaur, to whom her hand had been 
promised. Guests were present; the 
priest was waiting; her marriage to one 
eligible in rank and fortune was ready 
to be accomplished. At the altar this 
demoiselle, so meek and dutiful, turned 
upon me like a leopardess, charged me 
with cruelty and crimes, and broke, be- 
fore the gaping priest, the troth I had 
plighted for her. I swore there and 
then by ten thousand devils that she 
should marry the first man we met after 
leaving the chateau, be he prince, char- 
coal burner or thief. You, shepherd, 
are the first. Mademoiselle must be 
wed this night. If not you, then an- 
other. You have ten minutes in which 
to make your decision. Do not vex me 
with words or questions. Ten min- 
utes, shepherd; and they are speeding.” 

The marquis drummed loudly with 
his white fingers upon the table. He 
sank into a veiled attitude of waiting. 
It was as if some great house had shut 
its doors and windows against ap- 
proach. David would have spoken, but 
the huge man’s bearing stopped his 
tongue. Instead, he stood by the lady’s 
chair and bowed. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, and he mar- 
veled to find his words flowing easily 
before so much elegance and beauty. 
“You have heard me say I was a shep- 
herd. I have also had the fancy, at 
times, that I am a poet. If it be the 
test of a poet to adore and cherish the 
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beautiful, that fancy is now strength- 
ened. Can I serve you in any way, 
mademoiselle ?” 

The young woman looked up at him 
with eyes dry and mournful. His 
frank, glowing face, made serious by 
the gravity of the adventure, his strong, 
straight figure and the liquid sympathy 
in his blue eye, perhaps, also, her im- 
minent need of long-denied help and 
kindness, thawed her to sudden tears. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in low tones, 
“you look to be true and kind. He is 
my uncle, the brother of my father, and 
my only relative. He loved my mother, 
and he hates me because I am like her. 
He has made my life one long terror. 
I am afraid of his very looks, and never 
before dared to disobey him. 
night he would have married me to a 
man three times my age. You will fors~ 
give me for bringing this vexation upon 
you, monsieur. You will, of course, 
decline this mad act he tries to force 
upon you. But let me thank you for 
your generous words, at least. I have 
had none spoken to me in so long.” 

There was now something more than 
generosity in the poet’s eye. Poet he 
must have been, for Yvonne was for- 
gotten; this fine, new loveliness held 
him with its freshness and grace. The 
subtle perfume from her filled him with 
strange emotions. His tender look fell 
warmly upon her. She leaned to it, 
thirstily. 

“Ten minutes,” said David, “is given 

me in which to do what I would devote 
years to achieve. I will not say I pity 
you, mademoiselle ; it would not be true 
—I love you. I cannot ask love from 
you yet, but let me rescue you from this 
cruel man, and, in time, love may come. 
I think I have a future; I will not al- 
ways be a shepherd. For the present I 
will cherish you with all my heart and 
make your life less sad. Will you trust 
your fate to me, mademoiselle ?” 

“Ah, you would sacrifice yourself 
from pity!” 

“From love. 
mademoiselle.” 

“You will regret it, and despise me.” 

“T will live only to make you happv, 
and myself worthy of you.” 


The time is almost up, 


But, to-_ 


ne am 


eee et 
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Her fine small hand crept into his 
from beneath her cloak. 

“T will trust you,” she breathed, “with 
my life. And—and love—may not be 
so far off as you think. Tell him. 
Once away from the power of his eyes 
I may forget.” 

David went and stood before the 
marquis. The black figure stirred, and 
the mocking eyes glanced at the great 
hall clock. 

“Two minutes to spare. A shepherd 
requires eight minutes to decide whether 
he will accept a bride of beauty and 
income! Speak up, shepherd, do you 
consent to become mademoiselle’s hus- 
band ?” 

“Mademoiselle,” said David, standing 
proudly, “has done me the honor to 
yield to my request that she become my 
wife.” 

“Well said!” said the marquis. ‘You 
have yet the making of a courtier in 
you, master shepherd. Mademoiselle 
could have drawn a worse prize, after 
all. And now to be done with the af- 
fair as quick as the church and the 
devil will allow !” 

He struck the table soundly with his 
sword hilt. The landlord came, knee- 
shaking, bringing more candles in the 
hope of anticipating the great lord’s 
whims. “Fetch a priest,” said the mar- 
quis—‘‘a priest; do you understand? In 
ten minutes have a priest here, or “i 

The landlord dropped his candles and 
flew. 

The priest came, heavy-eyed and ruf- 
fled. He made David Mignot and Lu- 
cie de Varennes man and wife, pocketed 
a gold piece that the marquis tossed 
him, and shuffled out again into the 
night. 

“Wine,” ordered the marquis, spread- 
ing his ominous fingers at the host. 

“Fill glasses,” he said, when it was 
brought. He stood up at the head of 
the table in the candlelight, a black 
mountain of venom and conceit, with 
something like the memory of an old 
love turned to poison in his eye, as it 
fell upon his niece. 

“Monsieur Mignot,” he said, raising 
his wineglass, ‘‘drink after I say this 
to you: You have taken to be your wife 
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one who will make your life a_ foul 
and wretched thing. The blood in her 
is an inheritance running black lies and 
red ruin. She will bring you shame 
and anxiety. The devil that descended 
to her is there in her eyes and skin and 
mouth that stoop even to beguile a 
peasant. There is your promise, mon- 
sieur poet, for a happy life. Drink 
your wine. At last, mademoiselle, I am 
rid of you.” 

The marquis drank. A little grievous 
cry, as if from a sudden wound, came 
from the girl’s lips. David, with his 
glass in his-hand, stepped forward three 
paces and faced the marquis. There 
was little of a shepherd in his bearing. 

“Just now,” he said, calmly, “you did 
me the honor to call me ‘monsieur.’ 
May I hope, therefore, that my mar- 
riage to mademoiselle has placed me 
somewhat nearer to you in—let us say, 
reflected rank—has given me the right 
to stand more as an equal to mon- 
seigneur in a certain little piece of busi- 
ness I have in my mind?” 

“You may hope, shepherd,” sneered 
the marquis. 

“Then,” said David, dashing his glass 
of wine into the contemptuous eyes that 
mocked him, “perhaps you will conde- 
scend to fight me.” 

The fury of the great lord outbroke 
in one sudden curse like a blast from a 
horn. He tore his sword from its 
black sheath; he called to the hovering 
landlord: ‘‘A sword there, for this 
lout!” He turned to the lady, with a 
laugh that chilled her heart, and said: 
“You put much labor upon me, madame. 
It seems I must find you a husband and 
make you a widow in the same night.” 

“T know not swordplay,” said David. 
He flushed to make the confession be- 
fore his lady. 

““T know not swordplay.’ ” mimicked 
the marquis. ‘Shall we fight like peas- 
ants with oaken cudgels? Hola! Fran- 
cois, my pistols!” 

A postilion brought two shining 
great pistols ornamented with carven 
silver, from the carriage holsters. The 
marquis tossed one upon the table near 
David’s hand. “To the other end of 
the table,” he cried: “even a shepherd 
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may pull a trigger. Few of them attain 
the honor to die by the weapon of a De 
Beaupertuys.” 

The shepherd and the marquis faced 
each other from the ends of the long 
table. The landlord, in an ague of ter- 
ror, clutched the air and stammered: 
“M-M-Monseigneur, for the love of 
Christ! not in my house !—do not spill 
blood—it will ruin my custom 
The look of the marquis, threatening 
him, paralyzed his tongue. 

“Coward,” cried the lord of Beauper- 
tuys, “cease chattering your teeth long 
enough to give the word for us, if you 
can.” 

Mine host’s knees smote the floor. 
He was without a vocabulary. Even 
sounds were beyond him. Still, by 
gestures he seemed to beseech peace in 
the name of his house and custom. 

“T will give the word,” said the lady, 
in a clear voice. She went up to David 
and kissed him sweetly. Her eyes were 
sparkling bright, and color had come to 
her cheek. She stood against the wall, 
and the two men leveled their pistols 
for her count. 

“Un—deux—trois !” 

The two reports came so nearly to- 
gether that the candles flickered but 
once. The marquis stood, smiling, the 
fingers of his left hand resting, out- 
spread, upon the end of the table. Da- 
vid remained erect, and turned his head 
very slowly, searching for his wife with 
his eyes. Then, as a garment falls 
from where it is hung, he sank, crum- 
pled, upon the floor. 

With a little cry of terror and de 
spair, the widowed maid ran and 
stooped above him. She found his 
wound, and then looked up with her old 
look of pale melancholy. “Through his 
heart,” she whispered. “Oh, his heart !” 

“Come,” boomed the great voice of 
the marquis, ‘out with you to the car- 
riage! Daybreak shall not find you on 
my hands. Wed you shall be again and 
to a living husband, this night. The 
next we come upon, my lady, highway- 
man, or peasant. If the road yields no 
other, then the churl that opens my 
gates. Out with you to the carriage!” 
The marquis, implacable and huge, 
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the lady wrapped again in the mystery 
of her cloak, the postilion bearing the 
weapons—all moved out to the waiting 
carriage. The sound of its ponderous 
wheelserolling away echoed through the 
slumbering village. In the hall of the 
Silver Flagon the distracted landlord 
wrung his hands above the slain poet’s 
body, while the flames of the four and 
twenty candles danced and flickered on 
the table. 


THE RIGHT BRANCH, 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, 
and turned into a pussle. It joined 
with another and a larger road at right 
angles. David stood, uncertain, for a 
while, and then took the road to the 
right. 

Whither it led he knew not, but he 
was resolved to leave Vernoy far behind 
that night. He traveled a league and 
then passed a large chateau which 
showed testimony of recent entertain- 
ment. Lights shone from every win- 
dow ; from the great stone gateway ran 
a tracery of wheel tracks drawn in the 
dust by the vehicles of the guests. 

Three leagues farther and David was 
weary. He rested and slept for a while 
on a bed of pine boughs at the roadside. 
Then up and on again along the un- 
known way. 

Thus for five days he traveled the 
great road, sleeping upon Nature’s bal- 
samic beds or in peasants’ ricks, eating 
of their black, hospitable bread, drink- 
ing from streams or the willing cup of 
the goat herd. 

At length he crossed a great bridge 
and set his foot within the smiling city 
that has crushed or crowned more poets 
than all the rest of the world. His 
breath came quickly as Paris sang to 
him in a little undertone her vital chant 
of greeting—the hum of voice and foot 
and wheel. 

High up under the eaves of an old 
house in the Rue Conti, David paid for 
lodging, and set himself, in a wooden 
chair, to his poems. The street, once 
sheltering citizens of import and conse- 
quence, was now given over to those 
who ever follow in the wake of decline. 
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The houses were tall and still pos- 
sessed of a ruined dignity, but many 
of them were empty save for dust and 
the spider. By night there was the 
clash of steel and the cries of brawlers 
straying restlessly from inn to inn. 
Where once gentility abode was now 
but a rancid and rude incontinence. 


But here David found housin, > 


mensurate to his scant purse. Dayligh 
and candlelight found him at pen and 
paper. 

One afternoon he was returning from 
a foraging trip to the lower world, with 
bread and curds and a bottle of thin 
wine. Halfway up his dark stairway 
he met—or rather came upon, for she 
rested on the stair—a young woman of 
a beauty that should balk even the jus- 
tice of a poet’s imagination. A loose, 
light cloak, flung open, showed a rich 
gown beneath. Her eyes changed swiftly 
with every little shade of thought. 
Within one moment they would be 
round and artless like a child’s, and 
long and cozening like a gypsy’s. One 
hand raised her gown, undraping a 
little shoe, high-heeled, with its rib- 
bons dangling, untied. So heavenly she 
was, so unfitted to stoop, so qualified to 
charm and command! Perhaps she had 
seen David coming, and had waited for 
his help there. 

Ah, would monsieur pardon that she 
occupied the stairway, but the shoe !— 
the naughty shoe! Alas! it would not 
remain tied. Ah! if monsieur would be 
so gracious! 


The poet’s fingers trembled as he tied 
the contrary ribbons. Then he would 
have fled from the danger of her pres- 
ence, but the eyes grew long and cozen- 
ing, like a gipsy’s, and held him. He 
leaned against the balustrade, clutching 
his bottle of sour wine. 

“You have been so good,” she said, 
smiling. ‘Does monsieur, perhaps, live 
in the house?” 

“Yes, madame. I—I 
dame.” 

“Perhaps in the 





” 
’ 


think so, ma- 


third story, then?” 


“No, madame; higher up.” 

The lady fluttered her fingers with 
the least 
tience. 


possible gesture of impa- 
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“Pardon. 
creet in asking. Monsieur will forgive 
me? It is surely not becoming that I 
should inquire where he lodges.” 

“Madame, do not say so. I live in 
the 

“No, no, no; do not tell me. Now 
I see that I erred. But I cannot lose 
the interest I feel in this house and all 
that is in it. Once it was my home. 
Often I come here but to dream of 
those happy days again. Will you let 
that be my excuse?” 

“Let me tell you, then, for you need 
no excuse,” stammered the poet. “I live 
in the top floor—the small room where 
the stairs turn.” 

“In the front room?” asked the lady, 
turning her head sidewise. 

“The rear, madame.” 

The lady sighed, as if with relief. 

“T will detain you no longer, then, 
monsieur,’ she said, employing the 
round and artless eye. “Take good 
care of my house. Alas! only the mem- 
ories of it are mine now. Adieu, and 
accept my thanks for your courtesy.” 

She was gone, leaving but a smile 
and a trace of sweet perfume. David 
climbed the stairs as one in slumber. 
But he awoke from it, and the smile 
and the perfume lingered with him and 
never afterward did cither seem quite 
to leave him. This lady of whom he 
knew nothing drove him to lyrics of 
eyes, chansons of swiftly conceived 
love, odes to curling hair and sonnets 
to slippers on slender feet. 

Poet he must have been, for Yvonne 
was forgotten; this fine, new loveliness 
held him with its freshness and grace 
The subtle perfume about her filled hin 
with strange emotions. 

On a certain night three persons were 
gathered about a table in a room on the 
third floor of the same house. Three 
chairs and the table and a lighted candle 
upon it was all the furniture. One of 
the persons was a huge man, dressed in 
black. His expression was one of sneer- 
ing pride. The ends of his upturned 
mustache reached nearly to his mock- 
ing eyes. Another was a lady, young 
and beautiful, with eyes that could be 
round and artless, like a child’s, or long 


Certainly I am not dis- 
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and cozening, like a gipsy’s, but were 
now keen and ambitious, like any other 
conspirator’s. The third was a man 
of action, a combatant, a bold and im- 
patient executive, breathing fire and 
steel. Ite was addressed by the others 
as Captain Desrolles. 

This man struck the table with his 
fist, and said, with controlled violence: 

“To-night. To-night as he goes to 
midnight mass. I am tired of the plot- 
ting that gets nowhere. I am sick of 
signals and ciphers and secret meetings 
and such baragouin. Let us be honest 
traitors. If France is to be rid of him, 
let us kill in the open, and not hunt with 
snares and traps. To-night, I say. 1 
back my words. My hand will do the 
deed. “To-night, as he goes to mass.” 

The lady turned upon him a cordial 
look. Woman, however wedded to 
plots, must ever thus bow to rash cour- 
age. The big man stroked his up- 
turned mustache. 

“Dear captain,” he said, in a great 
voice, softened by habit, “this time | 
agree with vou. Nothing is to be 
gained by waiting. Enough of the pal- 
ace guards belong to us to make the en- 
deavor a safe one.” 


“To-night,” repeated Captain Des- 
rolles, again striking the table. “You 


have heard me, marquis; my hand will 
do the deed.” 

“But now,” said the huge man, softly, 
“comes a question. Word must be sent 
to our partisans in the palace, and a 
signal agreed upon. QOur_ staunchest 
men must accompany the roval carriage. 
At this hour what messenger can pene- 
trate so far as the south doorway? Ri- 
bout is stationed there; once a message 
is placed in his hands all will go well.” 

“T will send the said the 
lady. 

“You, countess?” said the marquis, 
raising his evebrows. “Your devotion is 
great, we know, but——” 

“Listen!” exclaimed the lady, rising 
and resting her hands upon the table; 
“in a garret of this house lives a vouth 
from the provinces as guileless and ten- 
der as the lambs he tended there. I have 
met him twice or thrice upon the stairs. 
I questioned him, fearing that he might 
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dwell too near the room in which we are 
accustomed to meet. He is mine, if I 
will. He writes poems in his garret, and 
I think he dreams of me. He will do 
what I say. He shall take the message 
to the palace.” 

The marquis rose from his chair and 
bowed. “You did not permit me to fin- 
ish my sentence, countess,” he said. “I 
would have said: ‘Your devotion is 
great, but your wit and charm are in- 
finitely greater.’ ” 

While the conspirators were thus en- 
gaged, David was polishing some lines 
addressed to his amorctie d’escalier. He 
heard a timorous knock at his door, and 
opened it, with a great throb, to be- 
hold her there, panting. as one in 
straights, with eyes wide open and art- 
less, like a child’s. 

“Monsieur,” she breathed, “I come to 
you in distress. I believe you to be 
good and true, and I know of no other 
help. How I flew through the streets 
among the swaggering men! Monsieur, 
my mother is dying. My uncle is a cap- 
tain of guards in the palace of the king. 
Some one must fly to bring him. May I 
hope ; 

“Mademoiselle,” interrupted David, 
his eyes shining with the desire to do 
her service, “vour hopes shall be my 
wings. Tell me how I may reach him.” 

The lady thrust a sealed paper into 
his hand. 

“Go to the south gate—the south 
gate, mind—and say to the guards 
there, ‘The falcon has left his nest.’ 
They will pass you, and you will go to 
the south entrance to the palace. Re- 
peat the words, and give this letter to 
the man who will reply, ‘Let him strike 
when he will.’ This is the password, 
monsieur, entrusted to me by my uncle, 
for now when the country is disturbed 
and men plot against the king’s life, no 
one without it can gain entrance to the 
palace grounds after nightfall. If you 
will, monsieur, take him this letter so 
that my mother may see him before she 
closes her eyes.” 

“Give it me,” said David, eagerly. 
“But shall I let you return home 
through the streets alone so late ? I-——” 

“No, no—fly. Each moment is like a 
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precious jewel. Some time,” said the 
lady, with eyes long and cozening, like 
a gypsy’s, “I will try to thank you for 
your goodness.” 

The poet thrust the letter into his 
breast, and bounded down the stairway. 
The lady, when he was gone, returned 
to the room below. 

The eloquent eyebrows of the marquis 
interrogated her. 

“He is gone,” she said, “as fleet and 
stupid as one of his own sheep, to de 
liver it.” ; 

The table shook again from the bat- 
ter of Captain Desrolles’ fist. 

“Sacred name!” he cried; “I have left 
my pistols behind! I can trust no 
others.” 

“Take this,” said the marquis, draw- 
ing from beneath his cloak a shining, 
great weapon, ornamented with carven 
silver. “There are none truer. But guard 
it closely, for it bears my arms and 
crest, and already I am suspected. Me, 
I must put many leagues between my- 
self and Paris this night. To-morrow 
must find me in my chateau. After you, 
dear countess.” 

The marquis puffed out the candle. 
The lady, well cloaked, and the two 
gentlemen softly descended the stairway 
and flowed into the crowd that roamed 
along the narrow pavements of the Rue 
Conti. 

David sped. At the south gate of the 
king’s residence a halberd was laid to 
his breast, but he turned its point with 
the words: “The falcon has left his 
nest.” 

“Pass, brother,” 
go quickly.” 

On the south steps of the palace they 
moved to seize him, but again the mot 
de passe charmed the watchers. One 
among them stepped forward and be- 
gan: “Let him strike ” but a flurry 
among the guards told of a surprise. 
A man of keen look and soldierly stride 
suddenly pressed through them and 
seized the letter which David held in 
his hand. ‘‘Come with me,” he said, 
and led him inside the great hall. Then 
he tore open the letter and read it. He 


said the guard, “and 





beckoned to a man uniformed as an ) 


officer of musketeers, who was passing. 


“Captain Tetreau, you will have the 
guards at the south entrance and the 
south gate arrested and confined. Place 
men known to be loyal in their places.” 
To David he said: “Come with me.” 

He conducted him through a corridor 
and an anteroom into a spacious cham- 
ber, where a melancholy man, somberly 
dressed, sat brooding in a great, leather- 
covered chair. To that man he said: 

“Sire, I have told you that the palace 
is as full of traitors and spies as a sewer 
is of rats. You have thought, sire, that 
it was my fancy. This man penetrated 
to your very door by their connivance. 
He bore @ letter which I have inter- 
cepted. IMave brought him here that 
your majes8ty may no longer think my 
zeal excessive.” : 

“T will question him,” said the king, 
stirring in his chair. He looked at Da- 
vid with heavy eyes dulled by an opaque 
film. The poet bent his knee. 

“From where do you come?” asked 
the king. 

“From the village of Vernoy, in the 
province of Eure-et-Loir, sire.” 

“What do you follow in Paris?” 

“I—I would be a poet, sire.” 

“What did you in Vernoy ?” 

“I minded my father’s 
sheep.” 

The king stirred again, and the film 
lifted from his eyes. 

“Ah! in the fields!’ 

“Yes, sire.” 

“You lived in the fields; you went 
out in the cool of the morning and lay 
among the hedges in the grass. The 
flock distributed themselves upon the 
hillside ; you drank of the living stream ; 
you ate your sweet, brown bread in the 
shade, and you listened, doubtless, to 
the blackbirds piping in the grove. Is 
not that so, shepherd ?” 

‘Tt is, sire,” answered David, with a 
sigh; “and to the bees at the flowers, 
and, maybe, to the grape gatherers sing- 
ing on the hill.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king, impatiently ; 
“‘maybe to them; but surely to the black- 
birds. They whistled often, in the 
grove, did they not?” 

“Nowhere, sire, so 
Eure-et-Loir. I have 


flock of 


sweetly as in 
endeavored to 
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express their song in some verses that 
I have written.” 

“Can you repeat those verses ?” asked 
the king, eagerly. “A long time ago I 
listened to the blackbirds. It would be 
something better than a kingdom if one 
could rightly construe their song. And 
at night you drove the sheep to the fold 
and then sat, in peace and tranquillity, 
to your pleasant bread. Can you repeat 
those verses, shepherd ?” 

“Thev run this way, sire,” 
vid, with respectful ardor: 


said Da- 


“Lazy shepherd, see your lambkins 
~~ ecstatic, on the mead; 

See the firs dahce i » the breezes; 
Hear Pan blowin his reed. 


“Hear us callling from the treetops, 
See us swoop upon your flock; 

Yield us wool to make our nests warm 
In the branches of the——” 


“If it please your majesty,” inter- 
rupted a harsh voice, “I will ask a ques- 
tion or two of this rhymster. There is 
little time to spare. I crave pardon, 
sire, if my anxiety for vour safety 
offends.” 

“The loyalty,” said the king, “of the 
Duke D’Aumale is, too well proven to 
give offense.” He sank into his chair, 
and the film came again over his eyes. 

“First,” said the duke, “I will read 
you the letter he brought.” 


‘To-night is the anniversary of the dau- 
hin’ s death. If he goes, as is his custom, to 
midnight mass to pray for the soul of his 
son, the falcon will strike, at the corner of 
the Rue Esplanade. If this be his intention, 
set a red light in the upper room at the 
southwest corner of the palace, that the fal- 
con may take heed.’ 


“Peasant,” said the duke, sternly, 
‘“‘you have heard these words. Who gave 
you this message to bring?” 

“My lord duke,” said David, sin- 
cerely, “I will tell you. A lady gave it 
me. She said her mother was ill, and 
that this writing would fetch her uncle 
to her bedside. I do not know the mean- 
ing of the letter, but I will swear that 
she is beautiful and good.” 

“Describe the woman,” commanded 
the duke, ‘‘and how you came to be her 
dupe.” 


~her eyes,’ 
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“Describe her!” said David, with a 
tender smile. “You would command 
words to perform miracles. Well, she 
is made of sunshine and deep shade. 
She is slender, like the alders, and 
moves with their grace. Her eyes 
change while you gaze into them; now 
round, and then half shut as the sun 
peeps between two clouds. When she 
comes, heaven is all about her; when 
she leaves, there is chaos and a scent of 
hawthorne blossoms. She came to me in 
the Rue Conti, number twenty-nine.” 
“It is the house,” said the duke, turn- 
ing to the king, “that we have been 


watching. Thanks to the poet’s tongue, 
we have a picture of the infamous 
Countess Quebedaux.” 

“Sire and my lord duke,” said Da- 


vid, earnestly, “I hope my poor words 
have done no injustice. I have looked 
into that lady’s eyes. I will stake my 
life that she is angel, letter or no let- 
ter.” 

The duke looked at him steadily. “I 
will put you to the proof,” he said, 
slowly. “Dressed as the king, you shall, 
yourself, attend mass in his carriage at 
midnight. Do you accept the test ?” 

David smiled. “I have looked into 
he said. “I had my proof 
there. Take yours how you will.” 

Half an hour before twelve the Duke 
D’Aumale, with his own hands, set a 
red lamp in a southwest window of the 
palace. At ten minutes to the hour, Da- 
vid, leaning on his arm, dressed as the 
king, from top to toe, with his head 
bowed in his cloak, walked slowly from 
the royal apartments to the waiting car- 
riage. The duke assisted him inside, and 
closed the door. The carriage whirled 
away along its route to the cathedral. 

On the gui vive in a house at the cor- 
ner of the Rue Esplanade was Captain 
Tetreau. with twenty men, ready to 
pounce upon the conspirators when 
they should appear. 

But it seemed that, for some reason, 
the plotters had slightly altered their 
plans. When the royal carriage had 
reached the Rue Christopher, one 
square nearer than the Rue Esplanade, 
forth from it burst Captain Desrolles, 
with his band of would-be regicides, 
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and assailed the equigage. The guards 
upon the carriage, though surprised 


at the premature attack, descended 
and fought valiantly. The noise. of 
conflict attracted the force of Cap- 


tain Tetreau, and they came pelting 
down the street to the rescue. But, 
in the meantime, the desperate Des- 
rolles had torn open the door of 
the king’s carriage, thrust his weapon 
against the body of the dark figure in- 
side, and fired. 

Now, with loyal re-enforcements at 
hand, the street rang with cries and the 
rasp of steel, but the frightened horses 
had dashed away. Upon the cushions 
lay the dead body of the poor mock king 
and poet, slain by a ball from the pis- 
tol of Monseigneur, the Marquis de 
Jeaupertuys. 


THE MAIN ROAD. 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, 
and turned into a pussle. It joined 
with another and a longer road at right 
angles. David stood, uncertain for a 
while, and then sat himself to rest upon 
its side. 

Whither those roads led he knew not. 
Either way there seemed to lie a great 
world full of chance and peril. And 
then, lying there, his eye fell upon a 
bright star, one that he and Yvonne 
had named for theirs. That set him 
thinking of Yvonne, and he wondered 
if he had not been too hasty. Why 
should he leave her and his home be- 
cause a few hot words had come be- 
tween them? Was love so brittle a 
thing that jealousy, the very proof of it, 
could break it? Mornings always 
brought a cure for the little heartaches 
of ‘evening. There was yet time for 
him to return home without any one 
in the sweetly sleeping village of Ver- 
noy being the wiser. His heart was 
Yvonne’s; there where he had lived al- 
ways he could write his poems and find 
his happiness. 

David rose, and shook off his unrest 
and the wild mood that had tempted 
him. He set his face steadfastly back 
along the road he had come. By the 


time he had retraveled the road to Ver- 
noy, his desire to rove was gone. He 
passed the sheepfold, and the sheep 
scurried, with a drumming flutter, at his 
late footsteps, warming his heart by the 
homely sound. He crept without noise 
into his little room and lay there, thank- 
ful that his feet had escaped the distress 
of new roads that night. 

How well he knew woman’s heart! 
The next evening Yvonne was at the 
well in the road where the young con- 
gregated in order that the curé might 
have business. The corner of her eye 
was engaged in a search for David, al- 
beit her set mouth seemed unrelenting. 
He saw the look; braved the mouth, 
drew from it a recantation, and, later, 
a kiss as they walked homeward to- 
gether. 

Three months afterward they were 
married. David's father was shrewd 
and prosperous. He gave them a wed- 
ding that was heard of three leagues 
away. Both the young people were fa- 
vorites in the village. There was a pro- 
cession in the streets, a dance on the 
green; they had the marionettes and a 
tumbler out from Dreux to delight the 
guests. 

Then a year, and David's father died. 
The sheep and the cottage descended to 
him. He already had the seemliest wife 
in the village. Yvonne’s milk pails and 
her brass kettles were bright—ouf! they 
blinded you in the sun when you passed 
that way. But you must keep your eyes 
upon her yard, for her flower beds were 
so neat and gay they restored to you 
vour sight. And you might hear her 
sing, aye, as far as the double chestnut 
tree above Pére Gruneau’s blacksmith 
forge. 

But a day came when David drew out 
paper from a long-shut drawer, and be- 
gan to bite the end of a pencil. Spring 
had come again and touched his heart. 
Poet he must have been, for now 
Yvonne was well-nigh forgotten. This 
fine new loveliness of earth held him 
with its witchery and grace. The per- 
fume from her woods and meadows 
stirred him strangely. Daily had he 
gone forth with his flock, and brought 
it safe at night. But now he stretched 
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himself under the hedge and _ pieced 
words together on his bits of paper. 
The sheep strayed, and the wolves, per- 
ceiving that difficult poems make easy 
mutton, ventured from the woods and 
stole his lambs. 

David’s stock of poems grew larger 
and his flock smaller. Yvonne’s nose 
and temper waxed sharp and her talk 
blunt. Her pans and kettles grew dull, 
but her eyes had caught their flash. 
She pointed out to the poet that his neg- 
lect was reducing the flock and bring- 
ing woe upon the household. David 
hired a boy to guard the sheep, locked 
himself in the little room in the top of 
the cottage, and wrote more poems. The 
boy, being a poet by nature, but not 
furnished with an outlet in the way of 
writing, spent his time in slumber. The 
wolves lost no time in discovering that 
poetry and sleep are practically the 
same; so the flock steadily grew smailer. 
Yvonne’s ill temper increased at an 
equal rate. Sometimes she would stand 
in the yard and rail at David through 
his high window. Then you could hear 
her as far as the double chestnut tree 
above Peré Gruneau’s blacksmith forge. 

M. Papineau, the kind, wise, med- 
dling old notary, saw this, as he saw 
everything at which his nose pointed. 
He went to David, fortified himself with 
a great pinch of snuff, and said: 

“Friend Mignot, I affixed the seal 
upon the marriage certificate of your 
father. It would distress me to be 
obliged to attest a paper signifying the 
bankruptcy of his son. But that is what 
you are coming to. I speak as an old 
friend. Now, listen to what I have to 
say. You have your heart set, I per- 
ceive, upon poetry. At Dreux, I have a 
friend, one Monsieur Bril—Georges 
Bril. He lives in a little cleared space in 
a houseful of books. He is a learned 
man; he visits Paris each year; he him- 
self has written books. He will tell you 
when the catacombs were made, how 
they found out the names of the stars, 
and why the plover has a long bill. The 
meaning and the form of poetry is to 
him as intelligent as the baa of a sheep 
is to you. I will give you a letter to him, 
and you shall take him your poems and 


~sun draws water. 


let him read them. Then you will know 
if you shall write more, or give your at- 
tention to your wife and business.” 

“Write the letter,” said David; “I am 
sorry you did not speak of this sooner.” 

At sunrise the next morning he was 
on the road to Dreux with the precious 
roll of poems under his arm. At noon 
he wiped the dust from his feet at the 
door of Monsieur Bril. That learned 
man broke the seal of M. Papineau’s 
letter, and sucked up its contents 
through his gleaming spectacles as the 
He took David inside 
to his study and sat him down upon a 
little island beat upon by a sea of books. 

Monsieur Bril-had a conscience. He 
flinched not even at a mass of manu- 
script the thickness of a finger length 
and rolled to an incorrigible curve. He 
broke the back of the roll against his 
knee, and began to read. He slighted 
nothing; he bored into the lump as a 
worm into a nut, seeking for a kernel. 

Meanwhile, David sat, marooned, 
trembling in the spray of so much lit- 
erature. It roared in his ears. He held no 
chart or compass for voyaging in that 
sea. Half the world, he thought, must 
be writing books. 

Monsieur Bril bored to the last page 
of the poems. Then he took off his 
spectacles and them with his 
handkerchief. 

“My old friend, Papineau, 
he asked. 

“Tn the best of health,” said David. 

“How many sheep have you, Mon- 
sieur Mignot?” 

“Three hundred 
counted them 


wiped 


is well?” 


and nine, when I 
yesterday. The flock has 


had ill fortune. To that number it has 
decreased from eight hundred and 
fifty.” 


“You have a wife 
lived in comfort. The sheep brought 
you plenty. You went into the fields 
with them and lived in the keen air and 
ate the sweet bread of contentment. You 
had but to be vigilant and recline there 
upon nature’s breast, listening to the 
whistle of the blackbirds in the grove. 
Am I right thus far?” 

“Tt was so,” said David. 

“T have read all your 


and a home, and 


\ erses,”’ 


con- 
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tinued Monsieur Bril, his eyes wander- 
ing about his sea of books as if he 
conned the horizon for a sail. “Look 
yonder, through that window, Monsieur 
Mignot; tell me what you see in that 
tree.” 

“T see a crow,” said David, looking. 

“There is a_ bird,” said Monsieur 
Bril, “that shall assist me where I am 
disposed to shirk a duty. You know 
that bird, Monsieur Mignot; he is the 
philosopher of the air. He is happy 
through submission to his lot. None so 
merry or full-crawed as he with his 
whimsical eye and rollicking step. The 
fields yield him what he desires. He 
never grieves that his plumage is not 
gay, like the oriole’s. And you have 
heard, Monsieur Mignot, the notes that 
nature has given him? Is the night- 
ingale any happier, do you think?” 

David rose to his feet. The crow 
cawed harshly from his tree. 

“IT thank you, Monsieur Bril,” he 
said, slowly. “There was not, then, one 
nightingale note among all those 
croaks ?” 

“T could not have missed it,” said 
Monsieur Bril, with a sigh. “I read 
every word. Live your poetry, man; do 
not try to write it any more.” 

“T thank you,” said David, again. 
“And now I will be going back to my 
sheep.” 

“Tf you would dine with me,” said 
the man of books, “and overlook the 
smart of it, I will give you reasons at 
length.” 

“No,” said the poet, “I must be back 
in the fields cawing at my sheep.” 

Zack along the road to Vernoy he 
trudged, with his poems under his arm. 
When he reached his village he turned 
into the shop of one Zeigler, a Jew out 
of Armenia, who sold anything that 
came to his hand. 

“Friend,” said David, “wolves from 
the forest harass my sheep on the hills. 
| must purchase firearms to protect 
them. What have you?” 

“A bad day, this, for me, friend Mig- 
not,” said Zeigler, spreading his hands, 


“for I perceive that I must sell you a 
weapon that will not fetch a tenth of 
its value. Only last week I bought from 
a peddler a wagon full of goods that he 
procured at a sale by a commissionaire 
of the crown. The sale was of the 
chateau and belongings of a great lord 
—I know not his titl—who has been 
banished for conspiracy against the 
king. There are some choice firearms 
in the lot. This pistolk—oh, a weapon 
fit for a prince!—it shall be only forty 
francs to you, friend Mignot—if I lose 
ten by the sale. But perhaps an arque- 
buse zs 

“This will do,”’ said David, throwing 
the money on the counter. “Is it 
charged ?” 

“T will charge it,” said Zeigler. “And, 
for ten francs more, add a store of 
powder and ball.” 

David laid his pistol under his coat 
and walked to his cottage. Yvonne was 
not there. Of late she had taken to gad- 
ding much among the neighbors. But a 
fire was glowing in the kitchen stove. 
David opened the door of it and thrust 
his poems in upon the coals. As they 
blazed up they made a singing, harsh 
sound in the flue. 

“The song of the crow!” 
poet. 

He went up to his attic room and 
closed the door. So quiet was the village 
that a score of people heard the roar of 
the great pistol. They flocked thither, 
and-up the stairs where the smoke, is- 
suing, drew their notice. 

The men laid the body of the poet 
upon his bed, awkwardly arranging it 
to conceal the torn plumage of the poor 
black crow. The women chattered in a 
luxury of zealous pity. Some of them 
ran to tell Yvonne. 

M. Papineau, whose nose had 
brought him there among the first, 
picked up the weapon and ran his eye 
over its silver mountings with a mingled 
air of connoisseurship and grief. 

“The arms,” he explained, aside, to 
the curé, “and crest of Monseigneur, the 
Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 
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tee like seasickness, is 
an insidious form of relaxation. 
In a moment of desperation one 
makes the start, and the start having 
been made, of the end no man knoweth. 
With something of a wrench, one opens 
his heart to a public that has the repu- 
tation-of being unsympathetic, and be- 
fore one has closed it again, the public is 
in possession of all the unprintable 
things it has ever contained. 

And of the public, I write it here, 
may it never again be called unsympa- 
thetic. The public is something between 
an overgrown child, with its fists in its 
eyes, and a mane who has drank too 
deeply of young whiskey. It wants to 
weep. It weeps for something to weep 
about. It howls for “naked souls” and 
“broken hearts.” Nothing short of “the 
altogether’ can appease it. 

I began confessing when I was young. 
Hence the hold of the habit. In the be- 
ginning, facts preceded the confes- 
sions. Later, the facts waited upon 
them, and were frequently unavoidably 
detained or indefinitely postponed. 
When one has an eager public demand- 
ing a confession, it is a trifle heartless 
to wait until an unreliable fate has man- 
ufactured a confessable state of affairs. 
When a reading world stands ready 
with its $1.10 in its hand to have one 
confess the thing it hasn’t the nerve to 
tell itself, should one wait to be married, 
to be deceived, or to live in Butte, 
Montana, before he handed over its 
money’s worth? 

From Rousseau, that prince of con- 


‘Money and Matrimony,” Etc. 


fessors, to Mary MacLane, the public 
has stood with its hand to its ear wait- 
ing for soul revelations. And I have 
added to them my share. From early 
childhood, when I confessed to a doubt- 
ing family the details of having stopped 
a runaway horse and saved the lives of 
seven small infants with yellow curls, I 
have confessed to every sensation or 
situation that contained the potentialities 
of interest. For fear of misconception, 
I shall explain that this is called the 
“artistic temperament.” I am not unlike 
the little companions of Cosette, in “‘Les 
Miserables,” who exclaim: “Oh, Lord! 
thou knowest that I am an adulteress.” 

One thing alone I have not revealed. 
Like the black knight in the medizval 
tales, I have concealed my identity un- 
der the somber armor of anonymity. 
Now, though, I am to make the greatest 
confession of all. From the wreck of 
deserted lovers, husbands driven to 
morphine or bankruptcy, “climbing” 
wives and fallen daughters with which 
I have strewn the path of my confes- 
sions, my conscience has driven me to 
the extremity of this last avowal. This 
is the confession of a confessor. 

In these days, one must be famous. 
If he is not famous, he is nobody, and 
there are other ways of acquiring fame 
than having been cured of pains in the 
back by Dr. Pier’s Peerless Pain Killer. 
To be sure, in the matter of fame, I am 
but a needle in the haystack, a mere 
Cleopatra’s needle, as it were. After 
writing my “Confessions of a Wife,” I 
awoke in the middle of the night and 
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found myself famous. Previous to that, 
I had confessed to a great variety of 
other things not less interesting than be- 
ing a wife; but the public fancied my 
title, and they bought the book and 
were misled, just as their fathers had 
been victimized by the title of ““Young’s 
Night Thoughts.” Still, they liked it; 
and the way they stood by the epicene 
Marna was a treat for a confessor. I 
hesitated at the kissing scene in the 
early chapters, in which I call in italics 
for “Mother, mother, mother!’ be- 
cause a man kisses me. The public, as a 
rule, will have nothing to do with a 
“perfect lady” in its reading. There have 
been too many poor imitations of her in 
actual life. The thing has been over- 
done; but it hugged itself and squealed 
with delight at Marna. Every married 
man fixed his wife with a look and said: 
“Of course. How else should a girl act 
when she is kissed?” and every married 
woman who was clever answered: “Cer- 
tainly. To be sure. Undoubtedly. How 
else could she feel?’ And they ex- 
changed uncertain glances, and he we ¢ 
off wondering if he might not be it. 

These are the things that make my 
confessions go—the trotting out of 
skeletons that resemble so closely those 
others that you have carefully hidden 
away, the familiar rattle of bones that 
you can so cleverly appear not to rec- 
ognize. I caught the idea from the 
problem play, which even the whitest of 
us loves so well. It will be observed that 
I am modest in my confession. I will 
not take credit for anything which is 
not my own. I am assured that there 
are few of any age, sex, or previous 
condition of plagiarism who will ob- 
serve this nicety. 

But to return to my confession— 
along with my identity I admit it was 
puzzling to know what to do with Mar- 
na’s husband. Any one who has ever 
had a husband knows about that. Of 
all things that are inelastic and un- 
humorous, the disposal of a husband 
easily ranks first. Confidentially, if I had 
been in his place, I should have pre- 
ferred the morphine to a Wilderness 
wife and the insufferable “pity popper” 
youngster; but there is no accounting 


for preferences, and he came back in 
spite of us, and was dry-cleaned, along 
with the ruby wrapper. And the read- 
ers were not sorry, for they knew that 
the doctor was too good for a wife, and 
children, and comprehension, and sym- 
pathy, and a wise cook. Such a man is 
fit for nothing but translation, and they 
want to make sure he gets it. 

This is my confession for confessing 
as a wife. I have also to confess the 
confessions of a would-be wife. You 
remember those, also, no doubt. They 
were called the “Love Letters of an 
Englishwoman.” I flatter myself any 
one would have known they were not 
written by a Swede; but people make 
such queer mistakes, it is well to be ex- 
plicit. It takes no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to figure that if I had anything 
left to confess, I should not claim the 
“Letters.” Were I not bent on whisper- 
ing my secrets to the universe, I should 
yet leave the laurels to be divided be- 
tween Andrew Lang and Richard le 
Gallienne, who, being less frank than 
I, have never denied their authorship of 
them. I have none of the ordinary 
greed for undeserved credit. 

There are those who will deny the 
validity of my confession. Among en- 
vious critics, there are some who will 
assert that the literary styles of my va- 
rious confessions are different, as 
though it were not as easy to write in 
two styles as to talk in two languages, 
or dress the hair in more than one fash- 


ion. Moreover, have I not in all my 
works spoken of the “shimmering sea,” 
“green beryl,” and the “suns that 


wane’? Is it not by these methods that 
the words of the Apostles are verified, 
and the fact became known that Chaucer 
wrote Kipling? It is alleged that a 
man alone could write a woman’s love 
letters, as though there lives a man who 
wouldn’t have ruined them by injecting 
a little of that sense of the absurd upon 
which the sex prides itself. Only wom- 
en know that love ends where humor 
begins. 

I commend myself that in these “Let- 
ters” no ray of this unholy iconoclasm 
was allowed to penetrate. In fact, in the 
whole realm of letters, it has but one 
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equal in its freedom from any taint of 
mirth or humor—the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

I re-read my own works often, and I 
never take up my ‘Englishwoman’s 
love Letters” but that I am reminded 
in some pervasive, subtle way of those 
sweet-toned cuckoo clocks which have 


done so much to relieve civilized 
mankind of the burden of loneliness. 
It may have been Saltus who said 


that a love letter that pleasures any 
one but the writer was written by 
a fraud or a poet. I would have con- 
fessed to saying this myself, for it is 
not bad, but, as I have said before, 
I do not take credit for the things that 
others have borrowed before me. In 
the matter of the ‘“Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” however, 1 deny most 
positively that I am a fraud. I leave it 
to the public to decide if I am a poet. 

And while I am confessing, why 
should I not also tell the world, feeling 
sure it will keep my secret, that I wrote 
those sweet nature books that no wom- 
an would blush to have her husband 
read—“Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” and ‘The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife”? I hope the public will 
not think less of me for that. As the 
soap advertisement exclaims, “How use 
doth breed a habit!” and the psycholog- 
ical function that controls confession 
hath bred in me a habit for which there 
appears to be no Keely cure. Like 
cigarette smoking, which begins as a 
pleasure and ends as a disease, I am 
now but the victim of my confessions. 
I should be glad indeed to stop with the 
admission wrung from me by this fatal 
appetite, that I had written the books. 
I could rely on my readers and publish- 
ers to forgive me that, but there is 
more to follow. My sensitive conscience 
and my passion for the truth will not 
allow me to conceal it. 

I do not love Nature. I realize all it 
means to confess it. I shall be looked 
upon with suspicion, if I am not cut 
finally by all my friends. Better would 
it be for me to confess that I am an 
anarchist, that I believe in free love, 
polygamy and abolition of the unions. 
But the truth, like murder and divorce, 


will out. I do not love Nature. I do not 
believe any one does until he has nothing 
else to love. It is the passion of old 
men and disappointed women—of all 
those who have wrung dry the pleasures 
of youth, art, ambition, marriage and 
children. It is the last illusion to which 
the weary and blasé turn. For my own 
part, the rattle of a milkman’s cart is 
sweeter music than the sweetest song of 
a bird at dawn, a steam-heated flat a 
brighter home than all the draughty 
colonial mansions that rear their heads 
along the trolley. It was this I had in 
mind when I wrote my nature books. 
If humanity is pining for nature, Ict 
him get it out of books; and the num- 
berless editions into which my works 
have run I take as evidence that the 
world is sensible enough to prefer its 
“nature” that way. I have had the en- 


gaging satisfaction of seeing many 
in the act of reading my nature 


books and those of my friend, Mr. 
Thompson Seton; but, like Mr. Se- 
ton and myself, they were also on 


the elevated. or rushing by the 
twenty-hour express from Chicago 
to New York. I sent a copy of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


to a friend who lives in the country. 
If one must give presents, there is no 
ethical reason why one should not 
simultaneously promote the success of 
his publisher. Country people, you 
know, have a way of lending books 
throughout the community. But if I had 
any expectations of this kind, they were 
doomed to disappointment, for when I 
visited my friend and took “Elizabeth” 
from the center table, I found it had 
been used as a scrapbook, and its sweet 
pages had been covered with “latest” 
styles from Butterick’s. 

One more drop and this Niagara of 
confession shall have spent itselfi—one 
more revelation and the confessions of a 
confessor shall have been completed. 
After the great impatience of the pub- 
lic to know finally and positively the 
origin of these confessions, I cannot 
think there will be anything but grati- 
tude that I have brought myself to con- 
fess that it is I who wrote them. It has 
generally been believed that an English- 
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woman married to a German prince 
was the author of the Elizabeth books. 
I have not heretofore objected to the 
theory. If one must be unknown, it is 
just as well to be unknown as a prin- 
cess. 

On the other hand, my “Confessions 
of a Climber” have been attributed to 
such a variety of sources—one critic 
even ascribing them to the maid who 
brought his towels—that I take some 
satisfaction in dispelling the uncertainty 
by announcing my authorship of them. 
They were suggested to me the winter 
I lived on the sixth floor of a New York 
apartment house without an elevator. I 
prepared to develop the idea on these 
lines, but the analogy between society 
and the elevatorless apartment house 
was so striking that the apocryphal con- 
fessions needed but the stroke of a 
pen to make them fit the case. The 
“Confessions of a Matchmaking Moth- 
er” followed in normal sequence. It may 
be said against them that they were not 
actual and verifiable experiences, and 
that my confession was an unblushing 
invention. I will not deny it, but it must 
be remembered this is an age of inven- 
tion. The greatest minds of the day are 
turned toward the Patent Office, and 
there are those intimate with Marconi 


who predict we shall yet, along with 
smokeless cigarettes and chainless mar- 
riage, have wireless politics. I cannot 
say that the matchmaking mother pro- 
duced safety matches. Heaven has been 
accredited with those, though they are 
really made only in Germany; but she 
did her best, and when the marriage 
yoke became too heavy for two to carry, 
she took the load usually assumed by an 
outsider. 

And now, having made my final con- 
fession, | beg to make my exit. There 
may have been other anonymities for 
which I am responsible. When one 
has the authorship habit, books are 
turned out and forgotten as one forgets 
the number of purchases after a day's 
shopping. If I have failed to name them, 
it has been an unintentional omission. 
My purpose has been to put the public 
in possession of a set of facts for which 
it has issued many an urgent appeal, 
and, at the same time, to relieve a some- 
what overworked conscience. I shall 
make no mention of the effort it has cost 
me. One pays in private for the lux- 
uries of any intemperance, and while the 
public is allaying its curiosity on these 
confidences, I may be struggling with 
the misgiving and doubt that follow, as 
night the day, the divulging of secrets 


m 


THE BETROTHAL 


N the first morning of the race, 
Sorrow and Love met face to face,— 
And Love, begirt with rose and leaf, 
Shrank from the somber eyes of Grief. 


Yet the dark wooer won his bride, 

And o’er this planet, side by side, 

With tears and smiles, with pain and bliss, 
They keep their strange betrothal kiss. 


WitttAmMm HAMILTON HaAyNE. 
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By Edgar Saltus 


Duchess of Kincardine. ‘Most!’ 

she added. Then, rallying, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘What is the world coming 
to?” 

There had been a stupid discussion 
that had arisen, how, the Lord only 
knows, apropos of the tea things, per- 
haps, on the subject of poached eggs. I 
had ventured to state that it was sinful 
to poach them in water, that no one with 
any sense of self-respect would touch an 
egg that had not been cooked in milk 
and mushrooms. 

“Why not in champagne and pine- 
apples?” Agatha, the duchess’ daughter, 
had suggested. “Yes, why ‘i 


Bis is most unusual!” said the 


not rf 

But here solemnities were interrupted. 
Yorke—the Honorable Eric—a_beau- 
tifully preserved young man of forty, 
glided in. 

“Ferrol is dead,’ he soothingly an- 
nounced. “Howdy do? He was found 
on the floor. Good-afternoon. Thanks, 
very much. No sugar.” 

“Dead!” cried a fat, rancid-faced 
woman, known as Lady Massingbird. 
“How shocking! And his engagement 


to Miss Rivers off only yesterday! But 
what was it? A fit?” 
“No,’* Yorke replied, in the same 


soothing way. “No. It appears that 
somebody strangled him.” 

It was at this juncture that the 
Duchess of Kincardine made her nota- 
ble exclamation. 

The duchess, it is hardly more than 
worth while to relate, was nce, as you 
may remember, not merely retroussé, but 
Genevieve Bridgewater, of Washington 
Square. The story of her marriage to a 
Scotch bankrupt is common property. 
It is also ancient history. So ancient 
that long since she found time to de- 


velop the Kincardine burr, and_ there- 
with a perfection of dowdiness which 
even in London was considered suc- 
cessful. Yet these laurels must have 
been insufficient. Whether because of 
her nose, or the immaculate atmosphere 
of lower Fifth Avenue, in which she 
had been brought up, or both, or some- 
thing else, natural ambition, perhaps, 
she had also succeeded in being talked 
about. But that, too, is ancient history. 

I had known her when she was a lit- 
tle thing in short skirts, and I remember 
still the spindle legs which she then ex- 
hibited. That rather intimate reminis- 
cence constituted my passport to her 
very dingy house in Hill Street, where, 
of a June afternoon, she was inquiring 
what the world was coming to. 

In London, anything that has not 
occurred every day since the memory of 
man runs not to the contrary is always 
unusual, unless it happens to be most 
so. The remark of the duchess was, 
therefore, in accordance with precedent. 
sut in this instance it was justified. 

The death of Ferrol—Lord Henry 
Grafton Ferrol—was, when you got at 
the facts, not merely unusual and most 
unusual, but altogether extraordinary. 
It was the curious circumstance that his 
engagement should have been broken 
one day and he should have been killed 
the next which astounded the duchess 
and, for that matter, the rest of us who 
were with her. But that circumstance, 
however astounding, was tame beside 
the surprises which followed. 

With Ferrol I had had a slight ac- 
quaintance, one which had begun in 
Hill Street and had continued—of all 
places in the world—in the British 
Museum. Incidentally, I was also ac- 
quainted with Miss Rivers. Like the 
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duchess, she, too, was a New Yorker, a 
millionairess to boot, and a tip top 
sample of what our commerce in beauty 
can exhibit. Joined to her looks and her 
dollars she had an air of dauntlessness 
which, to me, was very fetching, but 
which, in London, I had heard cata- 
logued as “so American,” a _ phrase 
which, being interpreted, means, I be- 
lieve, very vulgar. 

Of the breaking of her engagement 
to Lord Ferrol I was aware, but not of 
the reason. On that subject no one in 
Hill Street could, I found, enlighten me. 
It was known merely that the day pre- 
vious the girl had gone to Paris. But 
with conjectures I was presently sup- 
plied. 

Into the room there had erupted a 
compatriot, Lady Silverstairs, a delight- 
ful little woman, who knew pretty much 
all that was going and a good deal that 
was not. She, too, had heard of Ferrol’s 
death and also of the broken engage- 
ment. Concerning the latter, Lady 
Massingbird was at the moment holding 
forth. 

“Tt must be, don’t you think?” she 
indulgently put it, “that either she 
found out something awful about him 
or else that he found out something still 
more awful about her?” 

“May not the discoveries have been 
mutual?” Lady Silverstairs suggested. 

“Yes,” said the duchess; “but, then, 
you see even that does not explain how 
he got strangled.” 

The word seemed to stir my delight- 
ful compatriot voluptuously. “Stran- 
gled?” she repeated. “I thought it was 
a rupture of a—of a thingumagig.” 

“Oh, no,’ Yorke consolingly cor- 
rected. “Howdy do? No. Ferrol’s man 
ran out and saw Simpson in a hansom. 
Simpson, you know, is the chap who 
looks after—what? Yes, physician in 
ordinary. Well, from what I heard this 
afternoon at the Bachelors’, Simpson 
said that it was due to compression of 
the carotid artery.” 

“Where is that?’ asked the Lady 
Agatha, who, with affected precipi- 
tance, added, “Don’t tell me, though, if 
if s 

“Oh, 


> 





no,’ Yorke reassuringly an- 


swered, fumbling as he spoke at his 
neck, “it is here.” 

“But who did it? They don’t suspect 
Miss Rivers, do they? Or did he do it 
himself ?” 

“No one knows who did it. But, of 
course he did not do it. Simpson, don’t 
you see, says that that isn’t possible. I 
dare say 4 

Yorke proceeded to lose himself in 
amiable hypotheses. But presently 
whipped in by the duchess, he got back 
again to what he had heard. What he 
had heard was to this effect: 

Ferrol, the evening previous, on re- 
turning to chambers which he occupied 
at the corner of Piccadilly and St. 
James Street, had dismissed his man 





for the night. This servant, who 
had been with him forever, had 
then gone to his quarters below 
stairs, and had remained there un- 


til the next morning, when, in fetch- 
ing up Ferrol’s breakfast, he found 
him flat on the floor, the mouth and eyes 
wide open. Then Simpson had been 
called in and he, deciding that it was a 
case for the police, had notified Scotland 
Yard. The latter had been stumped at 
once. In the dead man’s chambers noth- 
ing relative to the crime or to the pres- 
ence of a criminal had been found, 
though, from the housekeeper, a hint 
had been pulled. This woman, the night 
previous, had been to a music hall. She 
had returned about one o’clock. In pro- 
ceeding to her room, which was at the 
top of the house, she had, in passing 
Ferrol’s door, noticed that it was open. 
Then, on reaching the floor above she 
had heard a lady going down. She had 
not seen her. She had but heard the rus- 
tle of her skirt. 

Yes, but whose skirt? 
painful, but a skirt is demulcent. 
Whose skirt was it? The question, 
ping-ponged over the tea things, finally 
lost itself among them. No one knew 
anything about Ferrol’s clandestine 
affairs; but then, of a man’s surrep- 
titious amours, no one does know any- 
thing unless they get in the papers, 
where they are so generally befuddled 
that the culprit himself would not rec- 
ognize them. 


Murder is 
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Then, too, it may be that Ferrol was 
hardly the kind of a chap to go in for 
the illicit. To me he had represented a 
reunion of attributes which I have never 
found out of England, and not often 
there—that of smartness and _ scholar- 
ship combined. He knew the world, pos- 
sibly the devil, but certainly the litera- 
ture of India which he read, not in the 
Clarendon Press translations, but in the 
original. His scholarship did not stop 
there. He had produced a work which 
had gained for him the respect of Euro- 
pean Orientalists. It was a commentary 
on the Sottras of Patandgali. 

To a man of that caliber the clandes- 
tine and the surreptitious are usually 
vulgar, and always inane. Yet, then, in 
the hearts of the best what abysses there 
may be! There are men, as there are 
women, dwelling on the uplands of life 
who, in spite of the contrast, per- 
haps because of the contrast, are seized 
by absolute nostalgias for mud. 

Even so, concerning that skirt I had 
my doubts. Besides, it was yet to be 
shown that it had rustled from Ferrol’s 
rooms. Of one thing, of course, I was 
certain. It did not belong to Miss Riv- 
ers. 

That certainty, however, was not 
shared by Lady Massingbird. On the 
contrary. It was a visible enjoyment to 
her to assume that it could belong to no 
one else. But with these views only 
Lady Silverstairs agreed. 

“There is no doubt of it,’ declared 
that delightful litthke woman. “Jt must 
have been hers, unless, indeed”—and 
here she smiled, and, smiling, disclosed 
a glimpse of teeth as pretty and as keen 
as a kitten’s—‘“unless she happened to 
be flaunting it in a can-can at the 
Moulin Rouge. That would be so like 
her. Yes, wouldn't it?” 

In the ripple of laughter that ensued 
I got up to go. It did not seem that 
anything further could be added. Nor 
was there for a while. At the inquest 
nothing not already known was devel- 
oped except that Simpson was an ass, 
and one equally meager item. This item 
was produced by Ferrol’s servant, who 
testified that for several days prior to 
the murder his master had seemed not 
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quite easy. Asked how this condition 
had manifested itself, the man made the 
remarkable statement that Lord Ferrol 
had instructed him to pitch downstairs 
any one that he saw trying to get in. 

The item, if meager, was suggestive. 
Taken in connection with the main epi- 
sode, it became dramatic. It showed, or 
seemed to show, that Ferrol was antici- 
pating, if not what actually occurred, 
at any rate, something sinister. Then, 
suddenly that something had come, and 
as suddenly had gone, leaving not a clew 
behind, leaving not even a trace, leaving 
no sign of its presence, no indication of 
a struggle, leaving nothing but a corpse 
on the floor, the eyes open, the mouth 
distorted, a human being choked out of 
life in a jiffy. 

Scotland Yard had become very ac- 
tive. So, too, had the press. The latter 
dripped with the mystery. Everybody 
was bewitched by it. It had even the 
merit of interesting an exalted person- 
age. Meanwhile, no suspicion of any 
kind rested on Miss Rivers, who, on 
the evening of the murder, had, with 
her retinue, descended on Paris at the 
Hotel du Rhin. But though no sus- 
picion attached to her, it was felt in 
Scotland Yard, and more agreeably still 
in exalted circles, that, because of the 
unexplained rupture of her engagement, 
she might, if she chose, possibly provide 
a clew. 

Sut the matter was very delicate. For 
here was a young person, the Stars and 
Stripes wrapped all about her, who had 
done nothing save cease to be affianced 
to a man that was subsequently killed. 
The police could not approach her. Only 
diplomacy might. And then only diplo- 
macy of a kind which British embassies 
lack ; for where among them is the Met- 
ternich who, without violating every 
canon of decency, could presume to 
question the girl? 

Nevertheless, it was felt that an effort 
should be made. That feeling, naturally 
enough, was induced, less by a desire 
for justice in the abstract, than by the 
hope that the damnable and haunting 
enigma of the mystery would be ex- 
plained. In this, the exalted personage 
to whom I have referred was, as I after- 
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ward learned, as keen for a scent as the 
police. 

Of that, at the time, I was ignorant, 
and so remained until there came a note 
from the duchess bidding me again to 
Hill Street, where I learned, not merely 
what had been going on, but of a tri- 
umph of diplomacy that had resulted. 

‘The diplomat who. had effected it 
was, together with a lot of other people, 
in Hill Street when I got there. He had, 
it then appeared, been chosen not by 
reason of any particular astuteness, but 
simply because he knew Miss Rivers 
rather well. This diplomat, whom I had 
met before, and originally in the arms of 
his nurse, was Lord Nevis, a son of the 
duchess, and as nice a looking boy as 
you ever saw. 

At the moment he was gorging him- 
self with sandwiches. But, presently, 
prodded by his mother, the fruits of his 
mission—already, as I discovered, dis- 
played in high quarters—were pro- 
duced. 

“Well, you know,” he at last began, 
“Miss Rivers said that the reason—er— 
the reason why she broke with Ferrol 
was—er—that he 





was that he was 
crazy, don’t you know. Yes. That's 
what she told me. She said that he saw 
things.” 


“Fancy that!’ murmured the endear- 
ing Lady Massingbird. 

“Well, not things, perhaps,” the 
young lord resumed; “but people; or, 
rather, a person. Ferrol, you know, had 
written a book about—about 

“The Soitras,” I suggested. 

“Yes. Quite so. And this book made 
the people who believed in them rather 
nasty, or he said it did. Then he got 
from Benares a letter—where the dick- 
ens is that thing gone now?” the diplo- 
mat interrupted himself to ask, and, ask- 
ing, burrowed in several pockets. “‘Oh, 
yes, here it is,” he added, extracting a 
bit of paper on which, seemingly, he 
had jotted hard words. “Yes, Ferrol got 
a letter from a yogi who signed himself 
Anagarika, saying that if, within a cer- 
tain specified time, he did not make 
public retraction of the lies which he 
had printed concerning this—er—this 
system of philosophy I believe it is, if he 








did not do that he would be visited by 
the’—here the lad examined his notes 
again—‘“‘he would be visited by the 
parapoutra.” 

“The what?” 
claimed. 

“The parapoutra.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Blessed if I know. But that is what 
would happen if he didn’t.” 

“Do you know what it is?” 
verstairs inquired of me. | 

I had not an idea. But though [ am 
an ignorant brute, I saw no use in ad- 
mitting it. 

“Yes,” I modestly answered. “The 
parapoutra is the nameless shame.” 

“What sort of a shame is that?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “it is hardly a sub- 
ject for the drawing-room.” 

“It must be very chaste, then,” Lady 
Silverstairs joyously concluded, while 
the young lord ran on: 

“Yes, that is what was to happen if 
he didn’t retract. Whether he got in a 
funk over it or not I don’t know, but 
shortly he began to see things. He told 
Miss Rivers that one night, on entering 
his library, he saw a man whose back 
was turned toward him seated at the 
table. The man was writing. Ferrol 
said that he could hear the quill squeak 
on the paper. He went forward to find 
out who he was, but when he got to him 
there was nobody.” 

“What!” we all exclaimed. 

“Yes, that is what he told Miss Riv- 
ers. He told her that when he got to the 
table the man broke like a bubble. That 
was his expression.” 

“Tt is most unusual,” said the dear 
duchess, though whether she referred 
to the incident or to the simile or to 
both, she omitted to state. 

“Ferrol told Miss Rivers,” Lord 
Nevis continued, “that of course he was 
tather rattled, but that he was absolutely 
flabbergasted when, on looking down on 
the paper which was there, he found 
written the name Anagarika.” 

“Then he had written it himself,” the 
Lady Agatha indignantly interjected. 

“TI dare say. But he did not believe it. 
What he did believe was that it was 
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written by that yogi and that he had 
seen him there and seen him vanish. 
When he told that to Miss Rivers and 
she saw that he was telling it in dead 
earnest she broke the engagement, and 
if I had been her I'll be shot if I would 
not have done the same.” 

“Ts that all?” Mr. Yorke, who had 
been ambling about, soothingly in- 
quired. 

“What more would you have?” Lord 
Nevis retorted. 

“You see,” Mr. Yorke answered, in 
his consoling way, “it doesn’t quite ex- 
plain—now, does it?—how Ferrol came 
to be strangled.” 

Lord Nevis helped himself to a 
liquor. “No, it doesn’t. And when | 
told them at Sandringham about it /ic 
said that he didn’t like the looks of it 
an.” 

“It is most unusual!” the duchess re- 
peated. “Most!” 

On this occasion I quite agreed with 
her, and presently in the general con- 
versation which ensued, after telling her 
so, I got away. 

Sut the mystery accompanied me. It 
followed me through Berkeley Square, 
through the lovely quiet of the spacious 
street. Then, unconsciously, such knowl- 
edge as I had once had of the Patandjali 
Soutras emerged from some one of 
memory’s ablated cells. I recalled that 
these Sotttras taught of union with the 
supersensible, and of the supernatural 
powers which that union confer. I re- 
membered that among other things they 
taught how the devout may exteriorize 
themselves from the body, project them- 
selves through space, materialize par- 
tially or wholly, appear and disappear 
at will. 

Tenets such as these are to the Occi- 
dental just so much nonsense. But is it 
not, I reflected, a beneficent Providence 
that has enabled us to despise whatever 
we do not understand? Then, too, may 
it not be that there are possibilities to 
which we are blind? May it not be that 
there are forces of which we know noth- 
ing, but which subtler intellects have 
grasped? May it not be that with those 
forces there are powers of which we 
know less, but of which  acuter 


minds make use? May it not be as 
we learned—or should have learned at 
school—that everything is possible? 
And granting these forces and pow- 


ers and the possibilities of them, 
might it not be that, among the 
apes and the peacocks in a grove 
ot the sacred temple at Benares, a 


yogi was now, perhaps, recovering from 
a catalepsy, self-induced, during which 
his entity, exteriorized, had crossed the 
seas, crouched in that room of Ferrol’s, 
waited for him and strangled him there ? 

If everything be possible, that is pos- 
sible, also. If not, then there is, I con- 
cluded, but one other solution. The 
threat of the parapoutra, the meaning of 
which Ferrol necessarily knew, may 
have so affected him that he imagined 
the presence of the yogi, really believed 
that he had seen him, and then, still 
more affected by the hallucination and 
affected more greatly yet by the rupture 
of his engagement, had, in an access of 
desperation, throttled himself. 

At the inquest Simpson had denied 
that such a thing was feasible. But it is 
feasible. It is a form of suicide of 
which the old galley slaves and a few 
modern actors know the art. Histri- 
onically, it is utilized to cause the ap- 
pearance of suffocation which it pro- 
duces and which is effected by swallow- 
ing the tip of the tongue. 

It is that, perhaps, which Ferrol had 
done. Simpson had testified that death 
was due to heart failure, superinduced 
by compression of the carotid artery. 
Even so, the diagnosis would be the 
same. But where is the physician, in or 
out the witness box, who does not like 
to air a phrase, particularly when there 
is no one to refute him? 

In this instance a layman could have 
refuted that ass. Heart failure is not 
induced by compression of the carotid 
artery. Only narcosis is. Heart failure 
may of course occur, but, in that event, 
it is merely coincidental. Yet, assuming 
that in Ferrol’s case it had occurred, 
what could have caused it? What but 
fright? What but the sinister and sud- 
den return of the intangible something 
which he had once seen break like a 
bubble before his eyes—what but Ana- 
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garika abruptly clutching and gibbering 
at his throat ? 

Such an adventure might, I thought, 
induce heart failure in me, and, if in me, 
why not in Ferrol? The hypothesis was 
so spacious that I luxuriated in it. It 
was also so picturesque that I at once 
gave it preference over the alternate 
theory of suicide. It was so unusual, 
too, that I determined, when I got the 
chance, to set it before the duchess and, 
while I was at it, to suggest to her that 
the rustle of the skirt on the stair had 
come from the robe of a priest of Siva. 

But, when at last the opportunity 
arrived, the duchess rather took the 
wind out of my sails by announcing her 
son’s engagement to Miss Rivers and 
declining to discuss the death of Ferrol 
any more. 

Fortunately, or, more exactly, as luck 
would have it, unfortunately for me, 
Lady Silverstairs was less reluctant. 
Sometime later I found myself next to 
her at dinner. During the initial courses 
I unfolded the beauties of my Hypothesis 
which, in the interim, I had had the 
leisure to elaborate and to which she 
was good enough to listen. But when I 
got into occultism and pictured Ana- 
garika floating over the seas, filtering 
into Ferrol’s rooms and finishing him 
there, she smiled, providing as she did 
so, glimpses of teeth perfect enough to 
make a saint envious, not of her hus- 
band, but, on the contrary, of any rem- 
placant the poor devi! might have. 

“Perhaps you don’t believe in yogis,” 
I remarked, in answer to that smile. 

“I believe that two and two make 
four,” the delightful woman replied. “I 
believe that if one yogi could do all that, 
it would not require more than a rabble 
of them to take British rule by the ear 
and conduct it out of India. Did that 
ever occur to you? No. Did it?” 

“It occurs to me,” I answered, ‘‘that 
argument is agreeable, but futile, with a 
woman who talks like Solomon and 
looks like a seraph. But,” I added, ‘if 
my explanation explains nothing, Ferrol 
must have killed himself. In which case, 
whose was the skirt?” 

Lady Silverstairs nibbled at a straw- 
berry and shook her pretty head. “Fer- 


rol did not kill himself,” she presently 
announced. “The skirt, I am told, be- 
longed to a woman who was in his 
rooms that night.” 

“A demi-rep ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no. 
rest of us.” 

“But,” I objected, “surely it is not 
supposed that a woman of that kind 
would act like a wildcat? Such things 
are not done in Mayfair.” 

Again there were glimpses of those 
teeth. But this time my delightful com- 
patriot laughed. . 

“What isn’t done?” she asked. “Or, 
rather, tell me what is not done? Half 
the peerage is on the the way to the 
divorce court and the other half ought 
to be.” 

To this I hastened to agree. “Of 
course, there are everywhere—breaches 
of decorum, shall I say? But between 
bagatelles of that kind, and doing peo- 
ple up, there is a margin, don’t you 
think ?” 

But here Lady Silverstairs’ attention 
was claimed by a neighbor. When at 
last she got back at me it was with the 
same angelic smile. 

“From what I hear,” she resumed, “I 
fancy that the woman in the case had 
expected to be Lady Ferrol. I fancy, 
too, that she first frightened Miss Riv- 
ers into breaking the engagement and 
then, disappointed in an effort to get 
Ferrol to renew an anterior pledge, lost 
her temper and he his life. That is the 
idea, though as yet the proofs are not 
in. But meanwhile—entre nous n'est ce- 
pas?—the lady is under surveillance. 
To-morrow, the day after, to-night, it 
may be, she will be arrested and we will 
all assist at the trial.” 

“How disgusting!” T exclaimed. 

“Why disgusting? Don’t vou care for 
trials ?”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” I answered. “But 
all this eliminates my hypotheses, exiles 
the occult and dismisses the picturesque. 
It is that which is disgusting. But per- 


A woman like the 


mit me. You forget, do you not, that 
Miss Rivers gave as her reason for 


breaking the engagement that Ferrol 
saw things and 


“Precisely,” my fair compatriot inter- 
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rupted. “And so does she. And knows 
a good one, too, when she is about it. 
She did not dillydally much, now, did 
she, about snapping Nevis up?” 

“After all,” I rejoined, “it is nobody’s 
business but her own why she broke 
with Ferrol. But if she invented that 
beautiful story about Anagarika she 
has an imagination to beat the band. 
Though, on the other hand,” I added, 
“Ferrol, on receipt of some letter from 
Benares, may have told her what those 
chaps out there are able to do, and what 
he advanced theoretically she may have 
accepted as fact.” 

“Oh, as for that, she is great at ac- 
cepting. It has been one man after the 
other ever since she got here. But, now 
that you remind me, that is pretty much 
the idea that they have at Sandring- 
ham.” 


“Well, then,” I replied, “if that is the 
inside of it I do wish you would tell the 
duchess. It would seem to her so un- 
usual.” 

“But I have told her.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Nothing. She had heard it before 
and looked upon it as the most natural 
in the world.” 

“There is nothing commonplace about 
her, is there?” I exclaimed. 

But immediately there was a move. 
Our hostess was rising. As I got from 
my chair I was conscious of a sense of 
loss. Under the table Anagarika lay, 
pitched there by inside information. In 
lieu of the splendid possibilities he had 
evoked I had an inkling of a stupid 
crime. The exchange was not compen- 
satory. I regarded it as a swindle—as 
worse yet, a nameless shame. 


x 


APRIL-LOVER 


PRIL-LOVER, let us seek together 
Yon green slope beneath the summit snows, 
Footing blithely through the crystal weather 
Toward the spot where the arbutus blows! 


April-lover, hear the lyric valley 
Shouting all the vernal cries of earth!— 


Voice of brooks, and tongues of winds that rally 
swect bird-recessional of mirth. 


The 


> 


April-lover, sce the mounting splendor 
Of the sunshine marching on before! 
Mark the budding colors, twilight-tender, 

Reveling by rill and river shore! 


April-lover, scent the subtle attar— 

Finer than from flowers of orient dye— 
That the lavish courier-breezes scatter 

As they journey up and down the sky! 


April-lover, ah, my April-lover, 
I at heart am with you when you say 
There’s no time like that when we discover 
Spring upon her olden, golden way! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








THE OPERA GIRL 


By Lucia Chamberlain 


LOWER face and ivory throat 
In the gleaming glass you float, 
Sideways, tilted, just to note 
What | quote. 


While Nanette strained clasp and hook, 
You read your mirror like a book, 
And at the last the door forsook 

For ‘one more look!” 


Eames sings Sieglinde to-night. 
Flower face that gleams more white 
Than the diva’s—you are quite 

Out of sight. 


When you take your little stage, 

Lorgnons glare and glasses rage; 

The fover beaux of every age 
Race for your gage. 


And if they think your low replies 
Mean more than fair Briinhilde’s sighs, 
Or Sieglinde’s languid eyes, 

Why they’re not wise! 


lor if, “I love you,” vou should say, 

And take it back the morrow day, 

They should remember—that’s your way— 
It is your play! 








THE ROBE OF PEACE 


By S. H. Peters 


YSTERIES follow one another 
so closely in a great city that the 
reading public and the friends 

of Johnny Bellchambers have ceased to 
marvel at his sudden and unexplained 
disappearance nearly a year ago. This 
particular mystery has now been cleared 
up, but the solution is so strange and in- 
credible to the mind of the average man 
that only a select few who were in close 
touch with Bellchambers will give it full 
credence. 

Johnny Bellchambers, as is well 
known, belonged to the intrinsically 
inner circle of the élite. Without any of 
the ostentation of the fashionable ones 
who endeavor to attract notice by 
eccentri¢ display of wealth and show, 
he still was aw fait in everything that 
gave deserved luster to his high posi- 
tion in the ranks of society. 

Especially did he shine in the matter 
of dress. In this he was the despair of 
imitators. Always correct, exquisitely 
groomed, and possessed of an unlimited 
wardrobe, he was conceded to be the 
best-dressed man in New York, and, 
therefore, in America. There was not a 
tailor in Gotham who would not have 
deemed it a precious boon to have been 
granted the privilege of making Bell- 
chambers’ clothes without a cent of pay. 
As he wore them, they would have been 
a priceless advertisement. Trousers 
were his especial passion. Here nothing 
but perfection would he notice. He 
would have worn a patch as quickly as 
he would have overlooked a wrinkle. 
He kept a man in his apartments always 
busy pressing his ample supply. His 
friends said that three hours was the 
limit of time that he would wear these 
garments without exchanging. 


Bellchambers disappeared very sud- 
denly. For, three days his absence 
brought no alarm to his friends, and 
then they began to operate the usual 
methods of inquiry. All of them failed. 
He had left absolutely no trace be- 
hind. Then the search for a motive was 
instituted, but none was found. He had 
no enemies, he had no debts, there was 
no woman. There were several thou- 
sand dollars in his bank to his credit. 
l1e had never showed any tendency 
toward mental eccentricity; in fact, he 
was of a particularly calm and well- 
balanced temperament. Every means of 
tracing the vanished man was made use 
of, but without avail. It was one of 
those cases—more numerous in late 
years—where men seem to have gone 
out like the tlame of a candle, leaving 
not even a trail of smoke as a witness. 

In May, Tom Eyres and Lancelot 
Gilliam, two of Bellchambers’ old 
friends, went for a little run on the 
other side. While pottering around in 
Italy and Switzerland, they happened, 
one day, to hear of a monastery in the 
Swiss Alps that promised something 
outside of the ordinary tourist-beguiling 
attractions. The monastery was almost 
inaccessible to the average sightseer, be- 
ing on an extremely rugged and pre- 
cipitous spur of the mountains. The at- 
tractions it possessed but did not ad- 
vertise were, first, an exclusive and di- 
vine cordial made by the monks that 
was said to far surpass benedictine and 
chartreuse. Next a huge brass bell so 
purely and accurately cast that it had 
not ceased sounding since it was first 
rung three hundred years ago. Finally, 
it was asserted that no Englishman had 
ever set foot within its walls. Eyres 
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and Gilliam decided that these three re- 
ports called for investigation. 

It took them two days with the aid 
of two guides to reach the monastery of 
St. Gondrau. It stood upon a frozen, 
wind-swept crag with the snow piled 


about it in treacherous, drifting masses.. 


They were hospitably received by the 
brothers whose duty it was to entertain 
the infrequent guest. They drank of 
the precious cordial, finding it rarely 
potent and reviving. They listened to 
the great, ever-echoing bell, and learned 
that they were pioneer travelers, in 
those gray stone walls, over the Eng- 
lishman whose restless feet have trod- 
den nearly every corner of the earth. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon they 
arrived, the two young Gothamites stood 
with good Brother Cristoferin the great, 
cold hallway of the monastery to watch 
the monks march past on their way to 
the refectory. They came slowly, pa- 
cing by twos, with their heads bowed, 
treading noiselessly with sandaled feet 
upon the rough stone flags. As the 
procession slowly filed past, Eyres sud- 
denly gripped Gilliam by the arm. 
“Look,” he whispered, eagerly, ‘‘at the 
one just opposite you now—the one on 
this side, with his hand at his waist— 
if that isn’t Johnny Bellchambers then 
I never saw him!” 

Gilliam saw and recognized the lost 
glass of fashion. 

“What the deuce,” said he, wonder- 
ingly, “is old Bell doing here? Tommy, 
it surely can’t be he! Never heard of 
Bell having a turn for the religious. 
Fact is, I’ve heard him say things when 
a four-in-hand didn’t seem to tie up 
just right that would bring him up for 
court-martial before any church.” 

“It’s Bell, without a doubt,” said 
Eyres, firmly, ‘or I’m pretty badly in 
need of an oculist. But think of 
Johnny Bellchambers, the Royal High 
Chancellor of swell togs and the Ma- 
hatma of pink teas, up here in cold stor- 
age doing penance in a snuff-colored 
bathrobe! I can’t get it straight in my 
mind.. Let’s ask the jolly old boy that’s 
doing the honors.” 

Brother Cristofer was appealed to for 
information. By that time the monks 


had passed into the refectory. He could 
not tell to which one they referred. 
Bellchambers? Ah, the brothers of St. 
Gondrau abandoned their worldly names 
when they took the vows. Did the 
gentlemen wish to speak with one of the 
brothers? If they would come to the 
refectory and indicate the one they 
wished to see, the reverend abbot in 
authority would, doubtless, permit it. 

Eyres and Gilliam went into the 
dining hall and pointed out to Brother 
Cristofer the man they had seen. Yes, 
it was Johnny Bellchambers. They saw 
his face plainly now as he sat among the 
dingy brothers, never looking up, eat- 
ing broth from a coarse, brown bowl. 

Permission to speak to one of the 
brothers was granted to the two travel- 
ers by the abbot, and they waited in a 
reception-room for him to come. When 
he did come, treading softly in his 
sandals, both Eyres and Gilliam looked 
at him in perplexity and astonishment. 
It was Johnny Bellchambers, but he had 
a different look. Upon his smooth- 
shaven face was an expression of in- 
effable peace, of rapturous attainment, 
of perfect and complete happiness. His 
form was proudly erect, his eyes shone 
with a serene and gracious light. He 
was as neat and well-groomed as in the 
old New York days, but how differently 
was he clad! Now he seemed clothed 
in but a single garment—a long robe of 
rough brown cloth, gathered by a cord 
at the waist, and falling in straight, 
loose folds nearly to his feet. He shook 
hands with his visitors with his old 
ease and grace of manner. If there was 
any embarrassment in that meeting it 
was not manifested by Johnny Bell- 
chambers. The room had no seats; 
they stood to converse. 

“Glad to see you, old man,” said 
Eyres, somewhat awkwardly. “Wasn’t 
expecting to find you up here. Not a bad 
idea, though, after all. Society’s an 
awful sham. Must be a relief to shake 
the giddy whirl and retire to—er—con- 
templation and—er—prayer and hymns, 
and those things.” 

“Oh, cut that, Tommy,” said Bell- 
chambers, cheerfully. “Don’t be afraid 
that I'll pass around the plate. I go 
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through these thing-um-bobs with the 
rest of these old boys because they are 
the rules. I’m Brother Ambrose here, 
you know. I’m given just ten minutes 
to talk to you fellows. That’s rather a 
new design in waistcoats you have on, 
isn’t it, Gilliam? Are they wearing 
those things on Broadway now?” 

“It’s the same old Johnny,” said Gil- 
liam, joyfully. “What the devil—I 
mean why Oh, confound it! what 
did you do it for, old man?” 

“Peel the bathrobe,” pleaded Eyres, 
almost tearfully, “and go back with us. 
The old crowd’ll go wild to see you. 
This isn’t in your line, Bell. I know half 
a dozen girls that wore the willow on 
the quiet when you shook us in that un- 
accountable way. Hand in your resig- 
nation, cr get a dispensation, or what- 
ever you have to do to get a release 
from this ice factory. You'll get catarrh 
here, Johnny—and My God! you 
haven't any socks on!” 

Bellchambers looked down at his 
sandaled feet and smiled. 

“You fellows don’t understand,” he 
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said, soothingly. “It’s nice of you to 
want me to go back, but the old life 
will never know me again. I have 
reached here the goal of all my am- 
bitions. I am entirely happy and con- 
tented. Here I shall remain for the 
remainder of my days. You see this 
robe that I wear?” Bellchambers ca- 
ressingly touched the straight-hanging 
garment: ‘“‘At last I have found some- 
thing that will not bag at the knees. I 
have attained e 

At that moment the deep boom of the 
great brass bell reverberated through 
the monastery. It must have been a 
summons to immediate devotions, for 
Brother Ambrose bowed his head, 
turned and left the chamber without 
another word. A slight wave of his hand 
as he passed through the stone doorway 
seemed to say a farewell to his old 
friends. They left the monastery with- 
out seeing him again. 

And this is the story that Tommy 
Eyres and Lancelot Gilliam brought 
back with them from their latest Euro- 
pean tour. 





HOPE 


OW Winter lays his finger rude 
Upon the pulse of field and rill, 
Upon the pulse of fen and wood; 
And ev’ry pulse is still. 


But underneath the frozen mold 
The crocus, violet and all, 

Defiant of the dark and cold, 
Await the springtime’s call. 


Thus on the heart descends a grief, 
A grip of chilling, grim despair; 
And withers ev’ry verdant leaf 
That erstwhile flourished there. 


Yet seeming dead, so locked in sleep ; 
Unstirring, numb, amidst the gloom; 
Hope ever lives, tho’ buried deep, 
And waits the word to bloom. 


Epwin L, SaBIn. 





JANET 


By John Swain 


OMETIMES Janet insists that it 
was her idea, and sometimes, using 
her woman’s privilege, she asserts 

that the fault was mine. Probably she 
is right both times, and neither of us 
was to blame. Be that as it may, Janet 
looked every whit as happy as I felt that 
June morning, when we left our little 
city behind us, as the sun rose, and 
blithely wandered into an unknown 
world. 

Perhaps Dame Fortune had it all ar- 
ranged. Certainly she had done well 
by us in giving us so auspicious a day 
on which to begin our journey. And 
there was good fortune, too, in the fact 
that the town was so small that we 
could easily trudge in the first hour be- 
yond the tiring stone walks and the 
rows of houses. 

With no encumbrance, save the knap- 
sack full of luncheon, we went out into 
the beautiful land, and, as we went, I 
looked at Janet and laughed, and she at 
me and smiled; and into her cheeks 
came the two dimples I so love to see 
there, and she seemed radiantly beauti- 
ful in my delighted eyes. 

It had come about so suddenly that 
neither of us had had time to wear the 
pleasure out .in anticipation. I had 
planned a short vacation tramp. Janet 
was sighing for some relief from the 
monotony of functions and conventions. 
She had just refused me for the hun- 
dredth time, and I had announced my 
determination to begin walking at once, 
and—perhaps—never come back. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Janet, her eyes 
dancing. “I’m going with you. We'll 
have the time of our lives, and just be 
gypsies.” 

“That would be very well, young 


lady,” said I, “if you had said ‘yes’ just 
now. But, under the circumstances, 
there are conventions.” 

“Pooh! Don’t be an old fogy, Dick, 
boy. We can take auntie for a chap 
eron. She loves the lake country. We 
can send her ahead, with a trunk every 
day, and, when we get to town in the 
evening, she will be waiting for us.” 

I began to see light. Yet I do know 
a little about Janet, even if she wilk not 
concede it. So I still demurred. 

“But your aunt ” T began. 

“Nonsense! You know she_ will; 
and, besides, I’m going anyway. We'll 
start day after to-morrow morning, and, 
if you will send some good clothes over 
and some other things, I’ll have auntie 
pack them in the trunk.” 

As Janet said, so it was. We wan- 
dered away from town while the red- 
wings were just beginning to sing from 
the fence-posts. The fields were full of 
bobolinks, and the air was cold, and 
sweet, and pure. I drew in great gulps 
of it. Again Janet looked up, with 
dimpling cheeks, but neither of us spoke. 
Then the exhilaration of it took full pos- 
session of her. : 

“Let’s run,” she cried, thrusting a 
hand into one of mine; and away we 
went down a hill, between a thicket and 
a little pond, along a level bit of road, 
until Janet, with a gasp, jerked away 
her hand and stopped. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried, when she had 
her breath again. “I’ve lost every hair- 
pin. Get me some out of the knapsack, 
Dick, while I get over panting.” 

Ah, what a picture she made there, 
with her masses of chestnut hair in rank 
disorder about her face, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes sparkling, and an ex- 
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pression of comic dismay about her 
lips ! 

‘Janet!’ I said, entreatingly, stepping 
toward her. 

“Dickie!” she exclaimed, reprovingly, 
side-stepping to safety. And then I 
gave her the hairpins, and obligingly 
looked away. 

There is no pen—there are no words 
to tell of that wonderful morning, how 
we sallied bravely into every new road 
that fancy chose, lounged under trees or 
in meadows, perched on stone walls and 
drank in the landscape with eyes to 
which new vision had been given. 

It lacked half an hour of noon, and 
we had had nothing but milk to stay us 
since our early breakfast, when we came 
to a little roadside tavern. Beside it 
was a picnic ground, and into this ran 
Janet, on sudden impulse, and took her 
place on a bench before a barren table. 
Janet has a taste for true Bohemianism, 
but has never been able to acquire a 
fondness for all that goes with it. 

“Now, get some beer, Dickie,” she di- 
rected, taking the knapsack, which I had 
unstrapped from my shoulders, “the big- 
gest glass they have.” 

There were oak trees all about and 
over our table, and soft grass under foot. 
Robins hopped about on it, and a pair 
of nervous bluebirds watched us from a 
fence rail. I brought a foaming 
schooner from the tavern, and, with 
pretty awkwardness and many wry 
faces, Janet blew the froth and pre- 
tended to sample it before allowing me 
to touch it. Then we ate the lunch of 
bread and cheese and roast meat which 
[ had insisted on bringing. What faces 
Janet had made at the thought! Yet 
now she ate as hungrily as I. 

“I’m always going to make you drink 
beer when you tramp,” she suddenly as- 
serted. 

“Always?” I cried, my imagination 
eagerly clutching at a straw. “Then, 
you mean, dear——’” 

“Foolish! I mean this week, of 
course.” And, after a pause: “But 
wouldn’t it be lovely if we could always 
be gypsies together, Dick, boy?” 

There was a note of sadness there that 


set my heart in a tumult; but, with the 
diplomacy almost of a Janet, I an- 
swered: ‘“Awfully jolly, girlie.” 

“Well, but we can’t, Dick, so why are 
you always suggesting it? You know 
you hate art—now, don’t interrupt— 
and you don’t like artists’ functions 
(which I adore), and I couldn’t live 
away from town, nor you in it—but, 
Dickie, we’d be a great team! Wouldn't 
we?” 

“T have sometimes thought so,” I con- 
ceded. 

Then the dimples came again, and 
Janet looked up and laughed, and the 
wind blew her hair about her face. 

“Touslehead!” I said. She loves the 
name, but at the sound of it, though the 
dimples deepened, she started up. 

“IT must change my mind about the 
beer, Dickie,” she said. “It makes you 
sentimental.” 

We did not hurry that afternoon, rest- 
ing much of the time, and, half an hour 
before supper, presenting ourselves be- 
fore our chaperon, who, having come 
by rail, awaited us at an unfashionable 
inn twelve miles from our starting-point. 

How quickly flew those days of 
heaven I cannot make you feel, you that 
have never known Janet, that do not 
know how her mood changes every in- 
stant and her mind works with flashes 
of inspiration that always illuminate the 
beauty and the mystery of things. 

On that second day I filled my knap- 
sack from the hotel larder, and, when 
we came at noon to the shore of Mirror 
Lake, I threw in a line, and soon caught 
two fine black bass. The wind was 
northerly and cool that day, and there 
was no discomfort in the driftwood fire 
I kindled. Long years .of tramping 
have given me some little skill at camp- 
fire work, but never the pleasure in it I 
felt that noon when Janet stood by ad- 
miring. The fish we wrapped in grass 
and leaves and clay, and baked under 
the embers. Potatoes we baked with 
them, and coffee I made in a pail I had 
brought from the hotel, strapped on the 
knapsack, where it had rattled against 
our tin cup and drawn smiles from every 
passing farmer. 

We had birchbark plates and saucers 
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fashioned by Janet’s hands while the fish 
were roasting. We drank out of the 
same tin cup, and, when I turned it 


-around to touch with my lips the side 


which Janet’s had touched, she pouted, 
in affected anger, and used the other 
side. 

After dinner she brought great heaps 
of driftwood, and made me do the same, 
and heaped them on the blaze till we 
had a roaring fire. Then she clapped 
her hands and danced around it. 

“Wake up, old stupid!’ she called to 
me, as I sat watching her. ‘Wake up, 
and dance.” 

Then her mood changed, and she 
came and sat for a long time leaning 
against a log, telling of the things she 
saw in the blaze, “our little friendship 
fire,” she called it. She outlined all her 
future, her years of study in the art- 
rooms of Europe, her triumphs to be se- 
cured when she should return, famous, 
and happy, with all the art she could 
desire. 

“They are fine plans,” I said, encour- 
agingly, and I restrained myself from 
adding: “But they all go up in the 
smoke.” If it cost me a moment’s 
struggle, I was repaid with the look she 
gave me. I think we were closer 
friends then than ever before. I had 
never admitted before that her plans 
had any value. 

Another day it rained. We were 
equipped for everything, and rain could 
not deter us. We plodded on in rain- 
proof capes and boots, slopping through 
puddles, wet and happy. To Janet, it 
was an entirely new experience. She 
had never been out in a real rain. The 
soft patter of the drops against her face 
when she looked up, the warmth of the 
exertion of heavy walking—all de- 
lighted her. She derided the bedrag- 
gled chickens that shirked under sheds. 
She hailed the ducks as fellow-creatures, 
and delivered delightful lectures on the 
indolence of the farmers who stayed in- 
doors. 

We kept to the road that day, stop- 
ping at noon at a farmhouse, where we 
were taken for bride and groom, an 
error which Janet encouraged, as far as 
mere words and glances could do so. 


Once I endeavored to presume on the 
new relation to approach those lips—ah, 
Janet, I cannot write it; you do not 
know, cannot know, dear, what they 
were and are to me—those long-desired 
lips that seemed so near! And I got 
myself very neatly laughed at for my 
pains. In the afternoon we walked 
briskly, and got to our inn before the 
drenching rain could have ill effect on 
my companion. 

“There is no use walking in the mud,” 
announced Janet, in determined tones 
next morning, and, when my heart had 
gone away down, she added, “therefore, 
you must take me up into the hills, 
where we can walk on rocks.” 

into the hills we went, over bare gran- 
ite, across meadows, through bits of 
woodland, and for a long distance by a 
pathway that led up the bank of tum- 
bling, noisy Powwow River. And here, 
again, was charm of novelty. Never 
had Janet wandered so freely, mile after 
mile, beside a companionable little 
stream. And never had I, who have 
loved the Powwow many years, received 
such messages in its music as now were 
mine. Little we talked this day, but lis- 
tened to the river talking, and so came 
suddenly and unexpectedly to our inn, 
which was on the river brink, where a 
highway crossed it. And there was our 
chaperon, being assisted out of a 
wagon, in which, with our precious 
trunk, she had come from our morning’s 
starting-point. 

And then came. Friday. No man 
hereafter can tell me it is an unlucky 
day. It was a perfect day—a poet’s 
day. June was reigning quietly after 
the storm that had passed. The grass 
and trees were newly green, the sun was 
not too warm, the air was soft and still, 
and the sky was clear. 

We had grown into the habit of rid- 
ing now and then with farmers, and had 
had many enjoyable chats with them, 
but on this day, when one overtook us 
and offered us a lift, Janet looked up be- 
fore I could speak, and smiling sweetly, 
declined it. I was glad of that, too. It 


was too fine a day to waste by riding. 
Janet’s tongue wagged merrily all fore- 
noon, and mine enough to lead her on. 
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At noon we came to a tiny brook, little 
more than a run, foaming in white cas- 
cade over a sloping rock and bounding 
away to the valley of the Powwow be- 
low. There were beautiful ferns to be 
found all about it, and I gathered a great 
handful .of them, with which Janet ar- 
ranged our table decorations. We had 
blossoms, too, and a few early strawber- 
ries I gathered in a clearing nearby to 
furnish dessert for our luncheon. And 
we had sparkling water from the brook- 
let, which we drank from cups made of 
our hands. But Janet made -believe hers 
would not hold, and I must dip up for 
her in mine. And we had a “‘little 
friendship fire” crackling pleasantly 
again in a cranny of the rocks. 

Then (such is the perversity of man- 
kind) in this moment of happiness mad- 
ness seized me. 

“Janet!” I cried, looking across at 
her, as she sat, Turkish fashion, beside 
our table. “Janet, I am going to leave 
you to-night. I can’t stand it, Janet. I 
love you so much, girlie, it will drive me 
incurably mad to see you there,, and 
know you can never be mine. So to- 
night we must part, and I will go alone.” 

“Couldn’t we always be just chums 
like this, Dick, boy?” she asked; and 
then, as I did not answer: “Oh, if there 
weren’t so many things that absolutely 
prevented it, what a jolly couple we 
would be!” 

The charm was gone that day, and, 
with a heavy heart, I led the way out to- 
ward the road. Janet looked as woeful 
as I felt, and we stalked along in melan- 
choly silence. At last I would have 
spoken, but, chancing to glance down 
first, I saw that now there were dimples 
in Janet’s cheeks and the corners of her 
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lips turned up, and she looked ahead, 
with unseeing eyes, having some hap- 
pier vision within. So I kept silent. 
Her aunt sat on the veranda of the 
inn, as we came up, and I wondered, as 
we neared her, how I could explain that 
this must be the last stage of our jour- 
ney. Every evening we had recounted 
such glowing tales that even our skep- 
tical chaperon was becoming enthusi- 
astic, but now - 
“Hello, auntie!” called Janet, running 





ahead of me, as she often did, and throw- 


ing her arms about that docile matron’s 
neck. “Oh, auntie, we’ve had such a 
dear day! And such a funny thing 
happened to-day—oh, dear auntie, how 
can [ tell? Dickie, you tell.” 

I nerved myself for my task, and 
cleared my throat, when Janet, making 
a face at me, interrupted. 

“Auntie, we—well, auntie, the fact 
is Dickie asked me to marry him, to- 
day.” This in a voice of woe. My eyes 
were on the ground, my heart in my 
boots. Janet was speaking very 
slowly. 

“He asked me to—to marry him, 
auntie, and said if I didn’t, we couldn’t 
tramp any more together. Wasn’t that 
bulldozing, auntie?” 

Her aunt was at a loss for words. 
She did as I often do, and made a wild 
beginning. 

“Janet,” she said. 

“But, auntie, it was,” asserted Janet, 
now speaking rapidly, and looking up, 
I saw the dimples in her cheeks again. 
“Tt was bulldozing, auntie. And, so, of 
course, you know, I had to say—to say 
anal ¥ieg’,”” 

And then—then—what weak things 
words are—then Janet’s lips were mine. 


9 











THE SEANCE 


A SHOW OF FIVE OLD WOMEN AND THE SKELETONS IN THEIR CLOSETS 


° By Caroline Duer 


TIME: Always. 


PLACE: Anywhere. 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. GRANVILLE: a widow, Tall and thin, with a pale face, a high nose and a haughty car- 


riage. 


Mrs. HINSDALE: a widow. Small and shrivelled, with no nose to speak of, a deaf ear and 


dyed hair. 


Mrs. BAnsy: a widow. Short, fat and tortoise-like, slow of manner and childish of voice. 
Mrs. VAN Lorn: the wife of a drunken, good-for-nothing husband, large and awkward, with 
sandy hair, faded eyes, and a piteous mouth. 
Miss MEApows: a maiden lady. Little, crooked, wrinkled and round-shouldered, with mad 
eyes and a wild, restless manner. 
Also, 
Tue Mepium, Mrs. GREEN: an unnoticeable personality, who talks through her nose. 


HE scene represents the once 
gaudy, but now dingy, shabby, 
old back drawing-room of an 

equally dingy, shabby, old house. The 
Shutters are closed and the curtains 
drawn before the windows. The fold- 
ing-doors between this room and the 
front one are slightly open. A single 
gas jet in the hideous bronze chandelier 
burns dully behind a torn green-paper 
shade. In one corner stands the thread- 
bare, black velvet tent supposed to con- 
tain the trance medium, who is never 
visible. In a semi-circle against the fur- 
thest wail sit the five old ladies close 
together. Near the folding-doors stands 
Mrs. Green, the medium, hoping for 
other arrivals, and waiting till the ap- 
pointed hour to begin the séance. 


THE Dear Op Lapy (to the tall one, 
who sits at the end)—I believe you’ve 
never attended a meeting before? 

Tue Tart Otp Lapy (uneasily)— 
Never. And I’m afraid I’m a wicked 
old woman to come now. 


Tue Dear Otp Lapy (turning her 
head sideways)—I don’t quite catch all 
you say. I’m a little deaf, you know, 
but you needn’t be afraid. The spirits 
are quite friendly. 

Tue Tati Op Lapy (abruptly)— 
Do you come often? 

Tue Dear Obvp Lapy: (with her hand 
at her ear)—What did you say? 

Tue Fat Otp Lapy (leaning across 
her)—You’re on her bad side. That’s 
why she doesn’t hear you. Yes, she 
comes here all the time. So do I. So 
do all these ladies. You'll get into the 
habit of it, too, maybe. We have very 
pleasant gatherings. 

Tue Tart Otrp Lapy—Oh, no. I 
am only here to-night to—to ask one 
question, if the spirits will answer. | 
shall not come again. 

THE Fortorn Otp Lapy (joining in 
the conversation)—That’s what we all 
say. But we do come again and again. 
Perhaps you will, too. 

THe Tart Otp Lapy—What, after 
you find out what you want to know? 
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THe Fat Orv Lapy (slowly)—We 
never do find out, I guess. 

Tue Tati Otp Lapy—Won’t the 
spirits answer ? 

Tue Fortorn O_p Lapy—We never 
ask the question. We are afraid. Per- 
haps you will be, too. 

Tue Tatty O_p Lapy—What, of the 
spirits ? 

- THe Fortorn O_p Lapy—No, of the 
answer. 

Tue Dear Otp Lapy (who has 
caught a word or two)—I tell her she 
needn’t be afraid. The spirits are so 
friendly. 

Tue Map LittLe SPINSTER (excit- 
edly)—And that little Starlight—isn’t 
she sweet? I declare every time I come 
I] love her better. She always speaks to 
me, too. She’s fond of me. 

Tue Tati Op Lapy (bewildered )— 
What does it mean? Who is Starlight ? 

Tue Map LirtLe Spinster—Why, 
they say she’s a little girl who was 
carried away by Indians, and her spirit 
helps the medium. I don’t exactly 
know how; do you, Mrs. Banby? 

Tue Far Otp Lapy (shaking her 
head solemnly)—I don’t try to under- 
stand anything in this business, Miss 
Meadows. I just pay and wait. I know 
something wonderful will happen some 
day, and I mean to be here to see. 

Tue Dear Otp Lapy (whispering 
to the tall old lady)—I heard what she 
said. It’s just like life, isn’t it? And 
we pay so much and wait so long. I get 
discouraged sometimes; I’m not so rich 
as some. But Mrs. Banby—she’d wait 
forever, if she could. (With a feeble 
chuckle.) Death’ll never find her ready. 
She’s dreadfully afraid to die, and she’s 
a good woman, too. We’re all scared of 
something, here. 

Tue Map Littce SpinsterR (loudly 
breaking in)—I hope you've got your 
money, Mrs. Hinsdale. I know I had 
to pay for you last time. I wouldn't 
speak of it, but I think your deafness 
affects your memory some days. (She 
laughs shrilly.) 

THe Dear Op Lapy (trembling 
with anger)—I won’t trouble you again, 
Miss Meadows. (Aside to the tall old 
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lady) Would you be so kind as to lend 
me two dollars? I believe I have for- 
gotten my purse, and I don’t want to be 
exposed to that woman’s spitefulness. 
Thank you. Don’t let them see. (She 
takes the money quietly and hands half 
of it across to the mad little spinster.) 

TuHeE Fat Op Lapy (fumbling in her 
pocket)—There, I forgot to get out my 
purse while I was standing up. 

THE Fortorn Otp Lapy (assisting 
her)—It gets more difficult as you get 
more sizeable, doesn’t it, Mrs. Banby? 
I notice it myself. (They search ex- 
haustively for the pocket.) 

Tue Dear OLp Lapy (resuming her 
whisper to the tall one)—She’s queer, 
you know, poor Miss Meadows. Her 
mother died mad, and she’s afraid of it. 
I told you we were all scared of some- 
thing here. I’d be more sorry for her if 
she wasn’t so hateful. 

Tue Tati Op Lapy (shuddering) 
—She seems perfectly sane now. 

Tue Dear Oxp Lapy (still confiden- 
tial and malicious)—Yes, but she isn’t. 
She thinks the spirits keep her enemies 
away. She brings them presents all the 
time for doing it, but she don’t dare ask 
them how long she’ll Le—be out, you 
know. She wants to, but she doesn’t 
dare. Just as Mrs. Banby doesn’t dare 
ask them if she'll live a long time. I 
guess she won’t. She’s too anxious. 

Tue Fat Oxp Lapy (as her purse is 
fished out)—I'll just take out the dol- 
lar, while you keep the place, Mrs. Van 
Lorn. You'd better not let go, for I'll 
want to put my purse back. 

Tue Map LittLe SpInster (with 
her shrill laungh)—That pocketbook’s al- 
most as fat as you are, Mrs. Banby. 
You'll lend before you borrow. 

THE Fortorn Otp Lapy (sighing) 
—Lending money’s losing friends, Mr. 
Van Lorn always says. 

Tue Fat Otp Lapy (dropping the 
purse into her pocket)—How is he to- 
night ? 

THE Fortorn Ortp Lapy—Oh, he’s 
very comfortable, thank you. 

Tue Dear Otp Lapy (whispering) 
—What did she say? 

Tue Tati O_p Lapy—She said her 
husband was well, I think. 
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THe Dear Otp Lapy (whispering 
again)—She don’t know how he is, 
really. He disappeared two weeks 
ago. He is a drunken, good-for- 
nothing fellow, and she comes here 
often to find out where he is, bmnt 
when she gets here she don’t dare 
ask, for fear she'll hear he’s dead 
and she’s alone in the world. She’s 
afraid of being left all alone in the 
world. That’s what she’s scared of. 
We're all scared of something, here. She 
pretends he’s always at home, but we 
know better. 

THE TALt Otp Lapy (slowly repeat- 
ing) — All — scared — of—something. 
(Abruptly.) What are you afraid of? 

Tue Dear Op Lapy (turning her 
head sideways)—Did you ask me? 
(Suddenly beginning to cry a little, 
neakly, and mopping her eyes with 
her crumpled handkerchief.) Well, 
you see, my husband only left a 
small property—very small—but my 
son-in-law says I’m not fit to be 
trusted with it, and he’s protesting 
the will. And if he wins I shan't 
have anything, and he says he’ll put me 
in a Home, and I’ve heard awful stories 
of the way they treat people in those 
places. I haven’t much confidence in the 
law. It takes so long, and it don’t seem 
to me it decides things right. But I 
thought maybe some spirit would tell me 
how it was going to decide this time— 
only I’m always afraid to ask when it 
comes to be my turn. Do you believe I'll 
have to go to a Home? 

Tue Tart Orv Lapy (soothingly) 
—No, no. Don’t cry! Don’t think of 
It. 

Tue Dear Orv Lavy (wiping her 
eyes)—I can't help it. I’m so afraid all 
the time. Isn’t poverty a dreadful 
thing? What are you scared of ? Why 
do you come? 

Tue TAtyt Op Lapy (in a strained, 
hoarse voice )—They told me at the hos- 
pital that I was going blind. It isn’t true 
—it can’t be. I’ve always been so inde- 
pendent. I couldn’t bear it, and I 
thought I’d ask my son. He was going 
to be a doctor when he died. I can’t 
grope about in darkness for the rest of 
my days. I can’t—I can't. 


Tue Fortorn Oxtp Lapy (who has 
overheard )—You won't ask him, even 
if he materializes. 

THE Map Litt Le Srinster (shrilly) 
—You think you will, but you won't 
when it comes to the point. 

Tue TALt O_p Lapy (drawing her- 
self up)—What shall I do, then? 

Tue Fat Otp Lapy (in her stuffy, 
childish voice)—I guess you'll do 
just what we do—always wait till 
next time. 

(At this moment, the medium, Mrs. 
Green, who has been flitting in and out 
between the folding-doors, shuts them 
behind her and comes forward.) 

ALL (settling themselves with a rus- 
tle)—Hush! She’s going to begin. 

THE MeEpIuM (in a sing-song nasal 
voice)—I will now take up the collec- 
tion. (Each lady hands her a dollar as 
she passes, and she then takes her stand 
near the tent.) You ladies who have 
attended here before know how ear- 
nestly we strive after manifestations, 
and how often our faith has been 
rewarded. Unbelievers have no part 
nor lot in this matter. All must 
approach it with reverence and a 
desire for enlightenment. Spiritualism 
is as old as faith and older. Spirits 
walked and talked with the apostles in 
the Bible. A spirit released St. Peter. 
But there are spirits of good and spirits 
of evil. We are surrounded by them. I 
feel them, though you cannot. They are 
thick in the air about us. If the con- 
ditions are favorable, they will material- 
ize. It depends upon you. I cannot 
promise anything; but wonderful man- 
ifestations have been vouchsafed us in 
the past and, if we have faith, we shall 
doubtless be permitted to look upon 
them again. My son, ladies, is our trance 
medium. From his earliest infancy he 
has been protected and set apart by the 
spirits for this. The raps were with him 
in his cradle. He is now in the cabinet. 
(Indicates the black velvet tent.) Does 
any lady wish to examine it? No? Then 
we will begin with a few moments of 
silent devotion. 

(She steps forward and turns down 
the gas. The room is in almost total 
darkness, and the agitated breathing 

















and rustling of the old ladies is the only 
sound that breaks the stillness.) 

THe Mepium (after a pause)— 
Please start a hymn. 

THe Op Lapirs (led by the mad 


little spinster, in a high quaver.) 


“We are waiting by the river, 
We are watching by the shore, 
Only waiting for the boatman; 
Soon he’ll come to bear us o'er. 


“Though the mist hangs o’er the river, 
And its billows loudly roar, 

Yet we hear the song of angels 
Wafted from the other shore. 


“And the bright celestial city— 
We have caught such radiant gleams 
Of its towers like dazzling sunlight, 
With its sweet and peaceful streams. 


“When we've passed the vale of shadows, 
With its dark and chilling tide, 

In that bright and glorious city 
We shall evermore abide.” 


(They sing it through.) 

(A pause.) 

Tue Mepium (suddenly)—Ah! I see 
something over that lady’s head. It may 
be her son’s spirit; and, again, it may 
not. Now it’s gone. The room is full 
of mysterious power. The air is heavy 
with it. 

Tue Dear Oxp Lapy (clutching the 
tall one, and whispering)—Do you 
see something coming out of the cab- 
inet ? 

Tue Tait Ovp Lapy (also whisper- 
ing)—I think I do. 

Tue Mepium (approaching the in- 
distinct figure)—Do you wish to speak 
to any one here? (Bends to listen.) It 
is for the tall lady in the corner. 

(A pause.) 

THe Four Ortuer Op Lapigs 
(whispering)—lIt’s for you, Mrs. Gran- 
ville. 

Tue Tatt Otp Lapy 
back)—Not for me? 

Tue Mepium (affecting to listen) — 
Yes, for you. 

Tue Tati Orp Lapy 
—What shall I do? 

THe OrnHers (whispering )—Go—go 
and speak to it. 

Tue Tati Ovp Lapy (rising g)—Are 
you my son? 


(shrinking 


( breathlessly) 
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Tue Orue_ers (whispering )—It bows 
its head. 

Tue Tati Op Lapy (advancing a 
step)—Can you hear me? Can you 
understand me? Can you answer me if 
I ask you a question? 

THe Mepitum—Speech is sometimes 
difficult to the newly materialized. 

THE OrHerRs (warningly)—Don’t 
ask! Don’t ask! 

Tue Tati Ovp Lapy (coming near- 
er)—I can’t see you distinctly, but I feel 
you are my son. May I touch your 
hand to give me courage? 

Tue Orners (whtspering)—See, it’s 
fading; it’s disappearing into the cab- 
inet. 

Tue TALL Ovp Lapy (springing for- 
ward with a cry)—Matthew! Matthew! 
Tell me, shall I be blind? 

THE OTHERS (beseechingly)—Don’t 
ask! Don’t ask! 

Tue Tay Ovp Lapy ( groping in the 
cabinet)—Matthew! Must | be blind? 

(A loud crash and a groan. The old 
ladies wail and shriek with terror. The 
medium turns up the gas. An instant’s 
silence. Then the tall woman comes 
staggering out of the cabinet, with her 
arm over her eyes.) 

Tue Tati Ovp Lapy (wildly)—My 
son! my son! It was my son, and he is 
gone, cursing me. He would not an- 
swer. I shall be blind. 

THe Mepium (furiously) — You 
have broken the trance. You have 
angered the spirits. 

Tue-Dear Orv Lapy (sobbing)— 
My law suit is lost! 

Tue Fortorn Otp Lapy (with a 
great cry)—My husband is dying! 

THE Map Little SpINsTER (laugh- 
ing horribly)—All the world has gone 
mad—mad to match me! 

(Trembling and terrified, they look at 
each other, all but the fat old lady, who 
sits rigidly in her chair.) 

Tue Tati Orv Lapy (suddenly 
pointing at her)—Look! look! Mrs. 
Banby 

THE Fortorn Otp Lapy (falling on 
her knees beside her)—She’s dead! 

THe Mepium (turning out the gas 
and escaping)—Ladies, the séance is 
over. 
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THE SOCIAL HANGER-ON 


By Robert Dunn 


ROBABLY you and I and Profes- 
sor Cobweb each mean a different 
thing by “Society.” If any other 

word has a greater number of mean- 
ings, points of view, prejudices, 
crowded into its four little syllables, I 
should like to meet that word. “Society” 
does duty for more states of life and 
mind than ever you can find in writing 
from Aristotle down to Colonel Wat- 
terson. It’s the cogwheel that slips first 
in any well-greased argument, when 
you get at last to defining terms. It 
means so much—and so little—it hasn’t 
really any meaning at all. It’s a fearful, 
useless word; as bad, in its way, as 
“pants” and “gents.” They are ex- 
pressive, at least; and for the altogether 
of some persons are the only words. 
But “Society” does not express at all. 
You hear it used mostly to impress. 
Our friends, the climbers, use it that 
way. 

What Professor Cobweb means by 
“Society,” throw out at once. You can’t 
make out when you read his tome on 
Anthropogenic Association; probably 
you weren’t meant to. And what I 
might mean by “Society,” after a philo- 
sophic night awake, cancel, too. Per- 
haps it would never do to print. I’m as 
mixed just now about that word as I am 
about the term “Class” we hear used so 
much in this land of ours, which was 
constituted to get rid of classes—where 
we're told they shouldn’t, can’t, but do, 
exist. 

So why not let “Society” stand for 
this: The state of things in our glorious 
civilization which YOU, reader, deep 
down in brain and heart, where ambition 
and envy, and love and hate of wealth 
and of your neighbor are all mingled, 
may conceive exists, when in various 


journals you read of Miss Esteel 
Merger, of New York, and of all that 
on her was (by special cable) being 
“presented” in London, England; under 
leprous photogravures of Mr. Merger 
—in puttees—and Mrs. Merger—in 
tiara—with a decorative border of legal 
seals and coyotes, that one, or both, are 
bound for Sioux City; that New York 
is losing sleep in wonder over the sex 
of the $500,000,000 Merger baby ex- 
pected for the $100,000,000 Merger 
parents; that Mrs. Merger, Sr., has 
“cut her list fearfully” in billing “the 
most brilliant event of the season,” 
wherefore are many “heart-burnings” 
among those “left out,” and a great 
yanking at the wires of chance ac- 
quaintance, dollars, and acid-proof an- 
cestry by them that “think they are en- 
titled to even the least recognition” ? 
All New York, New York, New York; 
so many millions, millions, millions; so 
much position, .recognition, divorce, 
heart-burning. 

You have queer sensations when you 
read “news” like that. You can’t deny 
it. But, of course, your feelings are of 
disgust—disgust deep down in brain 
and heart—with wealth, ambition, and 
your neighbor. You are sure that con- 
stantly to read the above must have a 
very evil effect on your cook, the poor 
workingman, and the Methodist minis- 
ter’s wife. You can’t understand how 
these rich people can allow themselves 
to be advertised, so you don’t see how 
decent journals can go on printing such 
rot. It doesn’t interest you; how can 
it amuse any one? Who cares what these 
“Society” people are doing? And, may- 
be, deep in brain and heart, surge a host 
of other thoughts. But none of them 


do you put words to in the presence of 
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your friends and family. 
you would!) 

3y your silence you distinguish your- 
self, the independent American, from 
the social climber. When he reads of 
the Merger family in the presence of 
others, like as not he’ll make a scene. 
The further from New York he is and 
the more provincials he has about him, 
the more affecting the occasion will be. 

“Tt is infamous,” he will aver, raising 
his voice, ‘‘so to drag before the eyes 
of the public the intimate affairs of de- 
cent, modest people. Is there no pri- 
vacy for any one in our age? Is our 
civilization so base, and our press so 
degraded that simply because a poor 
fellow has a few spare millions, and a 
social position of excellent vintage, he 
must be billed like a circus clown to 
divert the mob? Provision should be 
made in State constitutions for venge- 
ance upon editor, lying reporter, and 
printers’ devil!” 

“What a fearful likeness!” he ex- 
claims, “that of Mrs. Merger!” going 
on to tell you, feature by feature, just 
how she does look, what she wore when 
last he saw her, and said to him, and he 
to her. “Is the American public so 
snobbish that stuff like that can interest 
it? I always thought so. Yes! yes!” 

No matter how you or I interpret 
“Society,” or what the climber says at 
any time, the world he is striving to 
become part of is the world of the 
Merger family—“mergerdom,” for lack 
of a better word. It is the human order 
of things, base or noble, as may be; but 
linked with the world at large by the 
photogravures and news of the heart- 
burning ball. Enough! 

Who are the climbers, how do they 
climb, what are they after in merger- 
dom ? 

Come and see them. You needn't 
vo further than the coatroom of a Mer- 
ger dance; not one that has consumed 
too many hearts, of course, or only a few 
of the climbers would be there; but one 
in a great hotel “gallery’—and go as 
the man who checks coats (if you are 
wise.) And go early. Most of the 
climbers get there then. 

Half a dozen immaculate, eager, wor- 


(Oh! if only 
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ried-looking young men are sauntering 
there by the tip dishes, before entering 
the ballroom. Their consciousness of 
self is disturbing. Such a lie it gives 
to the after-us-the-deluge spirit of a 
“Society” story, of a “Society” play. 
Not one of them is prepossessing ; their 
faces incline to be large, their clothes 
pronounced; all have the regular fea- 
tures, that, combined, just miss good 
looks. They pick cigarettes from the 
free supply on the table, smoke them, 
pour out a drop or two of cham- 
pagne, now and then brush their 
hair before the mirror—as if every 
Merger eye were on them. All seem 
to know each other, but not inti- 
mately. A spirit of comradeship per- 
vades the coatroom. They speak in 
couples, in corners, in whispers. 

“T saw you at the Blank’s last week.” 

“Oh, yes; so I was. Were you there? 
Are you going to the Blink’s next 
Thursday?” —little dialogues, with 
pauses and glances interspersed, such 
that you wish you were Tolstoi and 
Thackeray rolled into one to transcribe. 

Pick out any one there, K , for 
instance, a real estate agent. At col- 
lege age he scooted about Wall Street 
for the Mergers’ bank, chained to a red 
leather wallet. He is freckled, his nose 
is bulby, his eye a little piscarene. He 
wears a black silk watch fob dangling 
a golden seal, and he shaves twice a 
day. Always look out for the watch 
fob and the “scrub-brush” face in the 
climbers. 

K ’s isa sadcase. He is the scion 
of colonial forbears unsurpassed, and 
his family has ever been identified with 
New York. But in the seventies, the 
IK *s played the wrong color on the 
wheel of fortune, and, as Merger, find- 
ing the net of law mightier in its holes 
than in its meshes and redefining hon- 
esty, came into his deserved millions, 
they went to a boarding house. Last 
year an uncle, kept by his asylum walls 
from playing that wrong color thirty 
years ago, died. The K ’s inherited 
enough to hold to the fringe of the so- 
cial fabric, now overlaid with the Ro- 
man splendor of the new century, whose 
center they once had occupied; to the 
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fringe, and no more, for the few now. And though mergerdom has no 
families who had money enough and the _ fine critical sense, flatters and repudiates 
right sort of pride to cast their crests for no reason, but like intelligences of 
before mergerdom, had forgotten them low order has instinct, brutish instinct, 
“socially,” not personally. There’s a _ and trusts that in the glory of its gilded 
fine distinction. Mrs. K was am- halls, unconsciously and instinctively, it 
bitious for her children; she renewed _ revolts from K , and repudiates him 
the personal link on the strength of the because of that barber. Poor man, 
latter; she forged the social one for whose life is ruined through an ancestry 
them. Roman splendor will grow ambi- that most climbers would forego forty 
tions in any woman. And, knowing _ tea cards to boast of. 

woman’s pride, think of the degree of But it only goes to prove that blood 
this one’s humiliation. will tell. Study mergerdom, and yau'll 

If there’s anything in inheritance, find it contains few descendants of bar- 
regular transmission of the climbing in- _ bers. 
stinct proves it. So K—— is pulling The youths to mergerdom born be- 
hard at a filament of the now gorgeous’ gin to pass in and out of the coat- 
fabric of “Society”; tugging as a ship- room; even a more mixed lot. Some are 
wrecked sailor hauls on the cord thrown less prepossessing than the climbers, 
from shore, that is tied to the rope, that more look less intelligent, and the 
is fastened to the lifeline that carries the cheeks of many are very pink and puffy. 
basket. He knows his cue, the first sim- But none have the conscious air or the 
ple cue of all climbers: Never refuse an careworn look. Now a climber, from 
invitation, never put off a call if you’ve the corner of an eye, solicits a nod from 
the least excuse to make one; never de- one; now a climber tags behind another 
lay a flattery no matter how clumsy or he leaves for the “gallery.” 
inane, for pity is an emotion unknown Notice H treading on broken 
in mergerdom. K is a ready caller, slipper boxes in the corner farthest from 
frequenter of teas and at homes; was the wine and mirror, scrutinizing, 
never known to have refused an invita- through his glasses, the servants’ halls, 
tion; absolutely couldn’t do it. snow scenes on the wall as if they were 

But K won't succeed. True, he’s Direr originals. H is another sad 
unpopular with men—a marked man_ case; a case of intellect supreme hum- 
for dislike among the youths to mer- bled by the social microbe; as sad a com- 
gerdom born—which is in his favor; ment on human divinity as a king down 
but he will never be merged. You have with typhus. 
to see and know the climber to prophesy H is certainly forty. His face is 
his fate. It cannot be a logical proc- long and thin, his nose a Savonarola in- 
ess. Success and failure in climbing  flated, and his complexion does not tell 
are due to qualities and combinations of of the one generation earned, or three 
qualities which you cannot co-ordinate generations of breeding, willy nilly. He 
under the one or the other; to super- sprang from lIowa, ground through 
ficialities opposite and contradictory; Harvard, slaved for a newspaper in 
there are no hard and fast rules of the New York, wrote a book, became a 
game; no essentials for the victorious critic, wrote another, was introduced to 
—except ability to play bridge whist; so-and-so on the fringes of mergerdom 
no inevitable badges—except the watch as an authority on this-and-that—and 
fob and the “scrub-brush”’ face. then, married a wife. 

Away back somewhere one of K. ’s The wife is responsible for H ’s 
illustrious colonials began life as a bar- climbing. But the woman climber I will 
ber. Likely, K ’s uncouthness is a avoid, as she is another story; more 
recrudescence o: the tonsorial strain; subtle in some ways than the youth, in 
anyhow, K has not the air of re-' nearly all more strenuous—and never 



































finement three generations of breeding could I take you into her cloakroom. 
used to give and one of millions does The guy ropes of climbing at her hand 
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are fewer, and the process of hauling 
them slower and more _ convention- 
bound, as the pinnacle, once gained, is 
firmer—with all its moral pitfalls more 
numerous below, full of the pitch which 
defileth not man. 

H ’s wife has poisoned him with 
the climbing virus. The wife of a clever 
man who has prospered is the modern 
Eve; mergerdom, the serpent and the 
apple in one. She has idleness, a penny 
or two; and because her husband has 
brains imagines, womaulike, first, that 
she has more, and, second—and more 
womanlike—that brains are an asset in 
the social tussle. Think of the poor 
author’s life ; the goadings over the table 
at the two thousand allotted breakfasts 
of matrimony; the querulous feminine, 
“Now, why haven't the Blinks invited 
us? You certainly must know them 
through the Blanks. They’re the tenth 
cousins of your publishers, the Plunks, 
I’m sure. And Mrs. Plunk hasn’t called 
on me yet. Oh, Herbert! why don’t 
you make the best of your social oppor- 
tunities?” Who hasn’t noticed the way 
the cleverest men always hitch to the 
most impossible wives, that sicken the 
husband’s friends with their pinchbeck 
talk of “Society,” their echoed epigrams 
praising atavism. 

But there is no fiery-sworded angel 
to turn them from their fool’s para- 
dise. The H ’s, blessed with unusual 
daring, gathered together their social 
fringes, and posed to lead a coterie of 
cleverness, a comet of brilliant culture 
that was to burn its way into the solar 
heart of mergerdom. But mergerdom 
worships wit as a soporific, not as a 
weapon ; and is cynical over culture not 
gained by dollars. “So the H *s co- 
terie failed to ignite the modern Rome, 
New York. 

H—— had to begin again to climb in 
the old-fashioned way, with the wine 
agents, bank runners, and college boys, 
The wife kept at him, and now he’s in 
the worst stages of climberitis inson- 
tium. No wonder that, remembering he 
was once the famous author, he feels 
humbled with the coatroom crew and 
keeps apart. But never will he reach 
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the climber’s goal. Behold the eye- 
glasses, the hatchet face, the giraffy 
twist to the whole frame. “Society,” 
with its brutish instinct, may be ca- 
pricious; but the wise have been as- 
tounded at the common sense of instinct. 

But these are all climbers near thé 
bottom of the ladder. There is the red- 
headed architect, doormat for the dull 
débutantes with dollars, a man whose 
social asset is great stupidity, which 
means he has at least the kitchen diplo- 
macy, known as social tact, by which 
silences and inanities seem regu- 
lated for his advantage by an un- 
corporeal power watching over him; 


there is the short, little, perfumed 
broker; there is the tall man with 
the ‘“‘scrub-brush” face and hang- 


ing lip; all with the watch fob. These 
beginners are the climbers in ev- 
idence at “At Homes,” at driving down 
the avenue, open-mouthed, in hansoms. 
They do not know exactly what they 
want in mergerdom. Young’ men, 
mostly, reared on the best, and for the 
best the metropolis could offer, some 
found nothing in life to interest them, 
nothing to be worth while, work partic- 
ularly to be superfluous. Others work 
hard; perhaps, from inertia of mind and 
tradition planted in them by a wise fa- 
ther, or from being too weak to escape 
the compelling spirit of New York for 
work. But the glitter of mergerdom 
passed and dazzled all; there was some- 
thing worth striving for, they thought; 
they cannot tell you just what or why; 
perhaps Professor Cobweb may some 
day, though it’s a problem for greater 
men than Thackeray and Tolstoi. Ask 
these climbers about it, and they speak 
as if there was but one society, the mer- 
ger world, of New York, which governs 
the fate of every activity, human, ma- 
terial, divine. Climbers are born, not 
made; indefinable persons; like masses 
of dark nebulz lost in the space of prog- 
ress, where others burn brilliant for 
money and fame, they only crave the 
fate—currents of a little money, certain 
persons to bow to them on Fifth Ave- 
nue; and thus and thus alone they: will 
emit their feeble glow. 
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By Elia W. Peattie 


‘. 


ERRICK CONWAY, attorney-at- 
law, glanced at his watch with 
some trepidation and then con- 

tinued writing. — 

“Mail’s taken up in ten minutes, sir,” 
warned the office boy. 

“T know it,” his employer snapped, 
“but this letter must go. If it misses 
this mail, it loses the steamer.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the office boy, and sat 
very tensely on his chair. Then, be- 
thinking himself, he got out the stamps. 

“That there letter going to Europe, 
sir?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” came automatically from Con- 
way, who signed himself nervously, 
folded the missive, and frocked it with 
its envelope. He took the stamp from 
the hand of the palpitating Horace, 
placed it, and slipped the letter in the 
heart of the pile. 

“Run for your life!” he said. 

Horace had, at worst, not more than 
a hundred feet of sprinting to do down 
the corridor, but, to his: wrath, he was 
checked at an intersecting hallway by 
a tall, imperative individual. 

“If you’re going to the chute, boy, 
take these.” His voice was not loud, 
but it was arresting. Horace stopped, 
took the proffered letters and gave vent 
to an immature frown, which appeared 
in no way to confound the tall intruder. 

Then he started once more to speed 
toward the mail-shaft. 

‘Wait a second,” the voice of the tall 
man came after him, with its peculiar 
penetration of sound. “I’m afraid I 
made a mistake in one of the directions.” 

The boy would have disregarded this, 
but that a long, slender and tenacious 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 


before he could offer resistance all of 
the letters were taken from his grasp. 
He clinched his fists. 

“By gum!” he hissed. 

The man shuffled them as if they had 
been a pack of cards, but not so rapidly, 
the fuming office boy felt certain, as to 
prevent his seeing every address. Tle 
went through the whole pack and 
handed them back to the boy. 

“There!” he said. “Run, or you'll 
miss the mail.” 

When Horace came back from the 
chute the tall man was gone, but the boy 
had a wrathful feeling that it would do 
him good to dart an indignant glance at 
him, and for this purpose he fled to the 
elevator, caught it in the drop, and, in 
the vestibule, to his malevolent delight, 
beheld his man. 

He had already observed that the 
man was tall. He now noticed that his 
chin was rather pointed, his eyes keen, 
with many wrinkles around them, as if 
he were given to smiling ; a large mouth, 
with his lips showing an inclination to 
turn up at the corners, as if it found 
the world an amusing place; and the 
straight, wiry black hair was brushed 
back from his temples in babyish fash- 
ion. The minute the boy emerged from 
the elevator, the tall man had his eyes 
upon him. He had been reading the 
office directory, which was posted on 
the paneling, but he turned and encoun- 
tered his bristling enemy. Then, to the 
boy’s unmitigated disgust, a shrewd, al- 
most jocular look out of eyes, that might 
be gray or might be black, that might 
be terrible or might be charming, “took 
the wind out of him” as quickly as if he 
had been punctured—the boy’s own 
simile! He turned, quite sheepishly 
and went upstairs. 
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moment Mr. Herrick 
Conway, starting up from his heavy 
reverie, put on his coat and hat and 
stood, none too patiently, awaiting the 
return of Horace. 

“You got the letters in all right?” in- 
quired Conway. 

“Yes, sir,” and Horace did not, for 
some reason that lay heavily upon his 
conscience, mention the episode of the 
tall man. 


At the same 


II. 


In “violet-wreathed Athens” is a little 
wine garden amid ilex bushes and 
olives. In the morning the sojourning 
foreigner reads his belated Paris, Lon- 
don or New York paper there, and post 
meridian, alert, bitter-tongued politi- 
cians, or ennuied young Athenian nobles 
or students—insolent with self-impor- 
tance—come together to talk over mat- 
ters. Here on a certain arid morning, 
when the air was golden with dust and 
the trees drooping in the pervading sun- 
glow, came an American. 

He had once been corpulent, it was 
evident, but now his flesh hung upon 
him like a garment that had been wosn 
too long. It sagged under his eyes, 
bagged about the jaws, was loose 
around the knuckles of his square, 
well cared-for hands, and lay wrinkled 
about his large, short neck. His blue 
eyes, which looked capable of ex- 
traordinary astuteness, had a _ mild 
rheum in them, as if their owner 
had permitted himself to get into bad 
physical form. The man moved heavily, 
though he gave, at the same time, the 
impression of a person who had once 


displayed remarkable activity. A met- 
ropolitan air distinguished him. At the 


hotel De la Grande Bretagne, where he 
had lived for the past two vears, he was 
regarded with the respect that attaches 
to a man who understands the mode, 
and with the irritation which is_be- 
stowed upon a_ fellow-creature who 
neglects to explain himself. 

The letters which came to this man 
were singularly few, but, such as they 
were, they were addressed to B. T. Dur- 
kee, and the three-year-old register 
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which bore his name designated him as 
being from Xenia, Ohio—which seemed 
uninteresting. 

On the morning referred to, Mr. B. 
T. Durkee, scrupulously attired, care- 
fully manicured, singularly hollow-eyed, 
with a disposition to jerk his arms and 
hands as if some nervous malady threat- 
ened him, sat apart in the little grove 
and read a letter. It was from Herrick 
Conway; of Chicago, and the envelope 
bore the thumb-mark of the choleric, 
but loyal, Horace. 


“My Dear Durkee,” the letter began: 
“It is two months since I last wrote, and I 
feel that you must be suffering from impa- 
tience and will want me to get down to 
business at once. Well, then, the Surety 
Company is relaxing nothing of its vigilance, 
and I know I am suspected of being your 
representative, though it was Feehan who 
negotiated with the Board of Education 
when your wife delivered up all assets, nego- 
tiable and otherwise. I have tried on every 
account to keep out of the business. I want 
to be free to serve you, you damned fool, 
without suspicion. However, I have good 
reason to suspect espionage, and you may be 
sure that when this letter is finished it shall 
go hot-footed to the mail-box. 

““Your wife hopes for an appreciation of 
the value of the Kensington property. She 
thinks if the value of it attains to an approx- 
imation of your defalcation, the company 
may exonerate you. But you got into the 
Surety people too deeply for them to be able 
to forgive you. They'll suck your blood if 
they can—and, in faith, you'll have no 
grounds for complaint. 

“T went out to see your wife and the boys 
a few nights ago. They are keeping house 
in a five-room flat, and she does her own 
housework. I got Martin a place in Me- 
Cune’s bookstore, and beught him a ticket 
to the Y. M. C. A., and made him swear 
that he would use the gymnasium every day. 
The fellows tormented Gerald at school, and 
he fought every one who took your name in 
vain. The consequence was that he was a 
battered hulk. His mother worried early 
and late, and I said to her that as God had 
given me neither daughter nor son, and I 
was hard put to it to discover any reason for 
continuing a none too interesting career, I 
would be obliged if she’d let me send him 
to St. John’s school. I’m in hopes the boys 
up there will not get on to his identity. 

“Your wife is game. It’s her way. She 
insisted that I should stay to dinner, which 
she cooked with those good little hands. 
Martin’s income keeps something in the 
larder, and I think your wife has been work- 
ing up some sort of a novelty business by 
mail. She has gone the length of investing 
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$200 in it, which she got from the sale of 
her watch and some trinkets. I looked up 
the man who was at the head of the con- 
cern—quite casually—and made myself solid 
with him, and then gave him a notion of 
your wife’s situation. He was touched, and 
I think he’ll give her the inside track, 
though no one can tell. A man doesn’t 
know when he’s going back on himself, not 
to say when he’ll turn and rend others. Oh, 
I say, man, if I have a cancer of distrust in 
me, you put it there! 

“Sometimes when I get to thinking your 
case over, I declare I believe you were crazy! 
What need had you to mix your life up as 
you have?- Hadn’t you enough as it was— 
friends, a good living, that wife of all wives, 
those boys, your bounding nonsense that 
charmed everybody, your way of getting 
down under the vest of the world? Then 
you had to break it all up! Hadn’t you 
seen enough men go to pieces with specula- 
tion? There’s the city with one more dis- 
honest official to its sorry credit, and the 
School Board in rotten favor, arfd you wan- 
dering! It makes me sick. The truth is, 
I miss you, and I’m horribly undermined in 
my faith by your disaffection. It’s made me 
lose confidence in myself. I wonder what 
I'll do to-morrow or next day; how long 
I’ll be even tolerably straight! For I always 
believed in you with much more fervor than 
I did in myself. 

“I don’t know why, after these five years, 
I rail at you. We are getting on in years, 
and life will be over one of these days, for 
both of us. I rack my brains for some way 
in which you may straighten out the tangle 
before it is too late, and you and I are be- 
yond the power to serve each other. But I 
can think of no way. If the deficit had not 
been for such a confounded sum! I tell 
you, man, it’s making me old. 

“IT went down to Billy Breen’s the other 
evening. Grimm was there, half seas over 
and eloquent on Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Lacy had a new play, he said. I asked him 
what his idea was, considering the last -two 
had been flat failures. He said all the mod- 
erns were making trilogies, and he wanted 
one—a Trilogy of Failures. I don’t think 
Breen is making the place pay. He feeds 
every one who comes in looking hungry. 
He says no man of janius kin go out hungry 
from his place. But I hear he has trouble 
to foot the bills. He’s a genial fool and a 
ture broiler of chops. Oh, man, those chops! 
! wish you and I could put back the hands of 
the clock for six years and sit, as we used to, 
with the boys in the old corner. There used 
to be nonsense there that warmed the heart! 
Not every one is saddened. I think Perkins 
is drinking again. Dennison is dramatic 
editor of the Post; but there was only one 
dramatic critic for us, eh, and he lies low— 
but safe. I swear I’m depressant, and I'll 
write no more. Send me a good letter—not 
at the office here. I’m wary nowadays. 
Write me in care of Sister Milly, 953 Wash- 


ington, remember. They'll not think—the 
keen-nosed hounds—to be watching out that 
way. I know, for a fact, your wife’s mail 
has been watched for some time. Don’t 
think of your wife and boys as being in any 
sense penniless. Take care of your health. 
We've got to win out yet, you know. 
“Yours truly, 
“Herrick Conway.” 


Iff. 


The ilex leaves moved in a faint 
breeze. The hum of the city crept in 
faintly—the hum of the New Athens, 
proud with a fresh pride. 

Durkee sat still, so still that a 
dragon-fly lit on his tie and fluttered 
there’ in his gorgeous apparel, un- 
afraid. He put the letter carefully in 
his inside pocket and folded his hands 
before him nervously. 

It was five years since he left his 
home; five full years since he had 
heard any one shout at him “Charley 
Tracy.” The new name fitted him 
as ill as his bagging skin. He 
wished at. times that, since he was 
lying, he had lied more artistically. 
“B. T. Durkee” might have the elements 
ef probability about it, but it was a hid- 
eous name. When he awoke in the 
morning and looked about him, and be- 
came aware of the place and his endless, 
aimless exile dawned on him, he loathed 
“Durkee.” But then, he reflected, many 
things had become loathesome to him. 
The Parthenon, yellowing there on that 
hill, offended him like the face of an en- 
emy. He detested the remoteness,of the 
world about him, the brooding acropo- 
lis, the supine beauty, the crepuscular 
chill of ancient life, always over the 
present like a pall. Charlie Tracy liked 
dead things buried; but the misery of it 
was that the dead would not be buried. 

Of course, to return to Athens, there 
was the new town, in no way responsible 
for the old, but even the new Athens 
was not the kind of a place of which 
Tracy approved. It was too orderly, 
too leisurely, too esthetic. It lacked em- 
phasis. 

Tracy, when he became “Durkee,” 
had, with a fine jocularity, signed him- 
self from Xenia. The name struck him 
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as being humorous; besides, it was hap- 
hazard. When a man is in despair he 
quite often becomes humorous and hap- 
hazard. But after all, what a conces- 
sion to defeat that was for a Chicago 
man to make! That town, with its im- 
pelling arrogance, its colossal enter- 
prises, its abiding spirit of youthfulness, 
its swagger and fume, came surging 
back to the man’s memory and excited 
him almost uncontrollably. 

Moreover, there, doors had opened to 
him. He knew places where even yet, 
though his world lay in ruins, he would 
be greeted with acclaim, for old time’s 
sake. 

Often at night, when he dreamed he 
was pacing along the winding road to 
that accursed acropolis, he would seem 
to behold a door. It was heavily barred. 
and he beat on it with his fists, and if 
perchance it sprung open, he would peer 
into it doubtingly. For he could not 
be sure what would be unfolded. 

It might be his own library, with his 
wife sitting there with the children 
about her. (It was odd how little they 
had changed since they were babies.) 
Or it might be Billy Breen’s chop house, 
with the boys in it—Lacy, Dennison, 
Grimm and Higgins. Ah, good fellows 
those! They knew how to vote or fight 
or sing or drink or lie or laugh! It 
was the code Tracy understood. Any 
one who knew those things was a 
“gentleman,” according to Tracy’s no- 
tion. 

Whenever Tracy gave himself up to 
thinking how all his trouble came about, 
he was surprised at the inevitableness of 
it. First there had been dissatisfaction 
with his salary, then speculation along 
lines warranted to be safe, and then the 
miserable fiasco. After that followed a 
period of three wretched months when 
he hoped to make good his losses and 
didn’t; and then, one fatal day, there 
came to his hands $30,000 in rentals— 
for the Board of Education, of which 
Tracy was treasurer, owned and leased 
valuable city lands—and he ‘had taken 
the whole and made off with it. 

For some time after this he was with- 
out feeling; his hectored nerves rejoiced 
in the delight of escape from a terrible 





ordeal. He was calloused and knew it. 
He had got away. Sometimes when he 
awoke in the morning, he chuckled 
aloud as that fact came to his con- 
sciousness. 

At first he went to Mexico, but he felt 
insecure so near home, and traveled 
down to Argentina, and was miserable 
there for a time; not so much from re- 
morse as from loneliness. His situation 
—isolated as he was, and in need of con- 
stant wariness—was a fearful one for 
Charlie Tracy, the “mixer.” For years, 
ever since he had come to man’s estate 
and a knowledge of his ability for the 
initiative, he. had been loquacious, 
hearty, confidential. If the coffee was 
bad, he joked the cook; if his sons were 
disobedient, he rallied them into good 
humor; if the men at the office were 
“cranky,” he took the whole force out to 
lunch ; if politics was not going his way, 
he made stump speeches. He had an 
impetus; he was a propeller. From 
this exchange of jocularities, good-fel- 
lowship and services, he was dropped 
down into a pit of silence. He moved 
among men who did not speak his 
tongue, who cared nothing for him; 
who never dreamed that he was a 
“mixer.” 

He went to Spain from the Argentine 
States; and then, on a sudden impulse, 
visited the melancholy coast of Norway, 
and droned out a dull year in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. He was in Ger- 
many for a time, and had a horrible 
scare there in a mountain health resort, 
where he thought he was snared by the 
Surety detectives. But he got away, 
and somehow he made his way down to 
Athens. He said a.man ought to find 
some sort of peace in Athens. But the 
place proved to be a perpetual irritant. 
Its placidity was insulting. Not that he 
had a tumult in his breast. That would 
have implied a degree of remorse of 
which he was hardly capable. It was 
merely that homesickness gnawed at 
him consumingly. 

He had supposed when he fled that 
his wife and boys would be provided 
for. The Kensington place, which Sally 
Tracy could have rented for a hand- 
some sum, was in her name. <A lump of 
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Gogebic mining stock had been settled 
on her by her father. Charles had en- 
tertained no fears for her comfort. But 
it appeared that at the first knowledge 
of the affair Sally had turned over the 
whole to the company. It made a good 
sum; and it was like Sally. Poor little 
Sally! 

If he could sit again and watch Sally 
sewing by the lamp; or see her come 
rustling down the stairs, ready for the 
theatre, or hear her laughing with the 
boys, it seemed to him that he would 
put his head down and die comfortably. 
Perhaps it would be best to die with the 
roar of the Chicago streets in his ears. 

Chicago! Why he had seen it change 
from wood to brick, from brick to stone. 
He had helped to secure the appropria- 
tions for its pavements, and had rejoiced 
as if the streets belonged to him when 
he saw them grow city-like in asphalt 
and granite. The sunlight never looked 
so pleasant to him as when it streamed 
down the shaft between towering build- 
ings, blue and dust-laden. The very 
things which made the town distasteful 
to others caused him to swell with pride 
and longing as he remembered them— 
the rush, the recklessness, the “darned 
spunk of the place!” 

Then, desolate, alone, spiritless, he 
walked back to his hotel and played with 
his food, left the table to sleep, arose to 
wander forth along those alien, dusty 
streets, dined dreamily, smoked apart, 
read a while, and went to a restless bed. 

And the boys at Billy Breen’s were, 
no doubt, making the roof ring! As 
for Sally—God, God! 


IV. 


It chanced one day not long after this, 
that entering the ilex garden at a quiet 
hour, he espied a man sitting at one of 
the tables. The man was tall, with 
keen, humorous eyes, a smiling expres- 
sion to his singularly thin lips, and an 
infantile effect about the temples, where 
his iron-gray hair brushed back in a pe- 
culiar way. The man smiled rather 
aimlessly at the new arrival, and “Dur- 
kee,” numb with loneliness, smiled back. 


“T’'ll be dod gasted,” said the man, “if 
you don’t look like an American.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, huskily, “I am.” 

“Been here long ?” 

“Rather long.” 

“Perhaps you’d give me a hint of 
what I ought to see. I’m a busy man, 
with not much time to waste, but now 
I’m here I want to do my duty. I 
wouldn’t like to go home and find I'd 
left out the most important things.” 

“Naturally not,” said Charlie, and felt 
his old friendliness surging up within 
him. He liked to be obliging. It gave 
him a glow. Here, for once, was a 
chance. The man had a gangling look 
as if he hardly knew how to take care of 
himself. He was just the man to miss 
a train or have his pocket picked, Char- 
lie declared. It would be rather decent 
to befriend this lackadaisical fellow- 
countryman. 

The man pulled his Baedeker out of 
his pocket. 

“T’'ve been trying to wade through 
this stuff,” he said, disgustedly, “but it’s 
a new deal for me. I’m not up to it.” 

“Let me help you,” said Charlie, and 
he took the book from his hand and be- 
gan to explain. 

“You don’t appear to be enthusiastic, 
exactly,” observed the man who had 
been making notes in his book as Char- 
lie talked. 

“No,” said Charlie, 
abashed. “No, I’m not.” 

“Well, foreign countries are well 
enough,” observed the man, “but I like 
the good old United States pretty well. 
The way they do things over there suits 
me down to the ground. I won't say 
I’m not enjoying myself, for I am, but 
I’ve a notion that when I get home and 
talk over all I’ve seen, I shall enjoy my- 
self a great deal more.” 

“Very likely,” said Charlie, feebly. 
He felt as if a hand of iron was on his 
heart. 

“Are you going back soon?” asked 
the man. 

“N-no,” said Charlie. “Not for six 
months, anyway.” 

“Ah, well, if one is interested in ar- 
cheology or—or statuary, I should 
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think this might be a good place to 
stay.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie. 

“Are you interested in either of those 
things? Here, take a cigar.” 

“Thanks. No, I can’t say I’m inter— 
that is, I have no hobbies.” 

“Well, you hardly look like a man 
with hobbies. We've been a family of 
hobby drivers. Why, I have an un- 
cie——” and he told him stories for the 
next hour and a half. At the end of 
that time they walked back to the hotel 
together. And Charlie asked him why 
he did not sit at the table with him. 
The man was grateful. 

“T never was called a bashful man at 
home,” he said, “but I swan, these for- 
eign ways made me act like a fool. 1 
can’t get used to the things I see. The 
general sloppiness of the women, for ex- 
ample! Now, isn’t it a marvel that 
women will be willing to make such 
frights of themselves. When I see how 
skimped their skirts appear to be, and 
look at those ballet-girl contrivances the 
men wear I want to ask them why they 
don’t divvy up.” 

Charlie laughed in unrestrained en- 
joyment. 

“T’ve often thought the same thing,” 
said he. 

“I suppose it would be outrageous of 
me,” the man observed, between spoon- 
fuls of soup, “to ask you to go around 
a little with me. But if you have noth- 
ing on your hands and could stand it to 
go over the ground again-——” 

“Why, I’d just as soon as not,” re- 
turned Charlie. Something almost like 
anticipation stirred in his chilled breast. 
He ate with an appetite for the first 
time in months. “I’m not much of a 
guide,” he apologized, “but I'll do my 
best.” 

They went out together and were 
gone till midnight. Charlie learned that 
the man’s name was Matheson—Rich- 
ard Bell Matheson. 

“Where did you say you come from?” 
asked the man at parting that night. 

“Xenia,” stammered Charlie. He 
blushed, not at his lie, but as an ancient 
Roman might have blushed if he had 
confessed to a lesser citizenship. 
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“Pleasant town,” said the man. “A 
great many notable people have come 
from Xenia. But I’ve a liking for the 
far West. Seattle is about as smart a 
place as there is on the globe, according 
to my notion. When I come in the har- 
bor at night and see the lights twinkling 
tier above tier, and think how brisk and 
up-and-doing the little place is, I tingle 
all over. I’ve got more than my share 
of local pride, I guess.” 

“It’s a natural feeling,” said Charlie. 
“IT wouldn’t give much for a man who 
hadn’t it.” 

“I suppose you feel that way about 
Xenia ?” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, grinning with a 
sudden accession of humor. ‘‘My heart 
thrills when I think of Xenia.” 

He seemed to be saying it for the 
benefit of the boys back at Billy Breen’s, 
and it almost seemed as if he could hear 
their derisive laughter. Conflicting 
emotions seemed to seize him by the 
throat. He nodded to his new friend 
and strode off to his room. 

The men went about the country for 
.two days. Matheson appeared to have 
become absorbed in his sightseeing. He 
did not once refer to Seattle or even to 
America, though he still worried when 
he met a Greek woman. 

“That’s not the kind of waist and foot 
we’re used to, eh, Durkee?” he said 
once. As for Charlie, he accepted this 
companionship. with the gratitude that 
a tortured wretch accepts an anesthetic. 
He said to himself that perhaps he had 
been unnecessarily exclusive. It might 
even have been a mistake in strategy. 
He had never thought of it before, but 
being so constantly alone must, in itself, 
have had a suspicious look. It was 
much better to pick up a.friend now and 
then—cautiously, of course. Conway’s 
letter had indicated unrelenting desire 
for vengeance on the part of the Surety 
Company, which had made good his 
losses to the city. But, after all, what 
vengeance could so drag at the heart of 
him, so enfeeble his limbs, so torture 
him with wakefulness, so trick him with 
visions of things he was never again 
to see, as had this hopeless exile? 

The fourth day of his acquaintance 
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with Matheson, the two strolled to- 
gether on their way to the Museum to 
look at the Schliemann treasures, and 
they rejoiced vociferously in the day, 
which was glorious. 

“Such a sky!” exclaimed Matheson. 
“Tt is like an inverted bowl of old blue 
china. By the way, did you ever hear 
about the Koreshan theory of the uni- 
verse ?” 

“T don’t know that I ever did.” 

“Well, it’s interesting. It’s to the ef- 
fect that we live on the inside, instead of 
the outside, of the world. The last time 
I was in Chicago I heard a fellow ex- 
plaining it. He had some globes and 
charts and he was making a great spiel. 
I stopped to listen to him, and I swan, 
before I got away I was all but con- 
vinced.” 

“Well!” said Charlie. 

“JT was on my way to take dinner with 
a man at the Wellington, and I ran 
across this fellow near Charlie Rey- 
nold’s place on Washington Street, and 
he held me up there. I was late to din- 
ner.” 

“Huh!” Charlie’s ejaculation was a 
polite and inarticulate evidence of in- 
terest. ; 

“Chicago’s a great place for queer 
theories. There is a large sect there 
now of sun-worshipers. Ever been in 
Chicago?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you ought to go out there 
when you get home. Xenia isn’t the 
only place—any more than Seattle.” 

“Oh, I’m willing to admit that.” 

“T feel that Chicago belongs to us all. 
It’s big enough to accommodate us, and 
in a sense every active Western man is 
responsible for her and has helped to 

jake her. She’s a great mart and no 
mistake about that.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And then the life there! Now, you 
would suppose that Chicago, busy as 1t 
is, would turn out anxious, worried 
men, and I know some Eastetn people 
who visit it have a notion that this is 
the case. I’ve heard it said that the 
crowds on the street look worried.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, as his companion 
paused, “I’ve read that, too.” 


“But it’s a wrong notion,” went on 
Matheson. “Quite the opposite is the 


case. I have never met so many witty - 


men as I have in Chicago. Good fel- 
lows are to be met with anywhere, but 
for downright, spontaneous wit, that 
gets in under your vest and tickles you, 
give me a crowd at some little hole in 
the wall like Billy Breen’s.” 

Charlie said nothing. 

“T went in there one night with Lamb 
of the Post. I knew him out in Seattle 
before he ever came to Chicago. Lamb 
made a great hit with little stories about 
the foreign population of Chicago— 
some of them nonsensical and others 
quite pathetic—and he’s got in with a 
bright bohemian set there. Well, things 
were in bad shape at Breen’s. Breen 
was in hard luck. He’d been feeding 
every talented scallawag who came to 
his tables, and he hadn’t the heart to 
dun anybody. I think he regards him- 
self as the patron of the poets. Any- 
how, his creditors had called time on 
him and Billy was weeping. (This 
was after one in the morning, mind 
you.) Quantities of other men were 
weeping, too. One big fellow called 
Dickinson was striding back and forth 
talking about the last friend of genius 
having fallen. But suddenly every one 
cheered up—I don’t know why—got 
through weeping, I suppose. Billy had 
a proposition to make. He said he’d 
turn the place over to Grimm and a 
couple of other fellows. Hutchins, I 
think, was the name of one, and the 
other was—oh, yes, Perkins! Breen 
said he’d sell his other property and 
settle up what he owed and turn the 
place over to those three.” 

Charlie gave a guffaw. 

“*T wouldn’t be advising ye to kape 
up the chophouse,’ Breen said to them, 
‘but ye might run the bar successfully.’ ” 

Charlie snickered. 

“T guess they wouldn’t need any cus- 
tomers,” he said. ‘“‘They’d probably do 
all the drinking that was needed them- 
selves.” 

“That seemed to be about the size of 
” chuckled Matheson. “I know the 
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other boys looked at it that way, 
though there was no one present who 
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was not willing to help them out. But 
really, the drinking wasn’t so hard. I 
thought they talked of feats in that line 
which they were not willing to perform. 
There was one fellow there out of whom 
they got no end of amusement. He 
was tall and .astonishingly thin, with a 
sweeping black mustache and a brigand- 
ish air. He wrote plays, it seems, and 
they were celebrating a fresh failure. 
Lacy, I think, his name was; and an- 
other—he was half seas over—was lec- 
turing on how to build churches. Gibbs, 
I think, they called him.” 

“No—Grimm,” corrected Charlie. 

Matheson turned with the corners of 
his mouth drawn down for once, and 
something like compunction in the eyes 
in which Charlie had hitherto seen only 
a humorous expression. 

“I thought you’d never been in Chi- 
cago, Charlie Tracy,” he said, slowly. 
The words seemed thin and cold and 
bright, and they made a fatal incision in 
Charlie’s torpid consciousness. 

“Oh,” he said, sucking in the air like 
a man who has been hit with a bullet. 

“I’ve followed you,” said Matheson, 
with a peculiar distinctness, “for almost 
five years.” 

They walked on together, kicking 
now and then at a stone like ill-natured 
boys. 

‘A little while ago I gave you up and 
went to America,” said Matheson, after 
a pause in which the import of his words 
had had time to sink in. “Then I 
watched Conway’s mail. I found one 
letter addressed to B. T. Durkee at 
Athens. I guessed that must be you. 
I found you, but I could not be certain 
of your identity. You've changed.” 

There was another pause. ‘The sun- 
light smote them with a thousand gay 
lances, and the perspiration streamed 
from both of them, but they made no 
comment on the heat. 

“T—I knew you were an enthusiast 
about Chicago,” resumed Matheson. 
“The boys often said: ‘I wonder how 
Charlie Tracy manages to support life 
away from town—and what does he do 
without the Hole in the Wall? ” 

Charlie’s eyes filled with tears. That 
twitching of the muscles that Matheson 





had observed in him from the first be- 
came very noticeable. 

“IT suppose that was all rot about Se- 
attle?” he inquired. 

“All rot,” admitted Matheson. “I’m 
a Chicago man. I hated to trap you the 
way I did, but Pe oe 

“Oh, don’t apologizé,” said Charlie, 
ironically, spreading out his hands with 
a caricature of a genial gesture by which 
any one of his old-time friends would 
have recognized him anywhere. “It’s a 
little late, you know, for repentance on 
your part, or on mine.” 

Matheson frowned at space. 

“T ought to warn you,” he said, “that 
the Surety Company will be severe.” 

Charlie shook his head slowly. 

“At least,” he said, ‘I shall see town.” 

The two men walked along in silence. 

Matheson was thinking of the penal- 
ties of life—the inflexible penalties. 
Here was this man, once the friend of 
everybody, going back to the town with 
which he was inextricably identified, in 
bonds; his sons would behold him as a 
felon, his wife But his reflections 
were interrupted. 

“Is the new post office done yet?” 
asked Charlie. 

Matheson turned toward him bewil- 
dered. He saw a pair of longing eyes 
looking at him with the wistfulness of 
a child, but it was an old wayward 
child, one who, in his lessons; had 
learned evil but not goodness; one still 
ready to gratify himself at whatever 
cost. 

“My God!” breathed Matheson, “I 
believe, to hear the roar of those crazy 
streets, to look at those smoky buildings, 
you'd be willing to go back even—even 
as you are going!” 

Something shook the unhealthy bulk 
of Charlie’s frame. 

“T’d have gone back in a few days, 
anyway,” he said, with broken passion. 
“I’d have gone back!” 

“Take my arm,” said Matheson, 
gently. 

The two walked slowly toward the 
hotel, Matheson selecting the side 
streets, that none might look upon the 
twitching face of the man who walked 
beside him. 














THE RIGHT SORT 


By Tom 


PPERTON BAGBY sat in his 
office in Wall Street in a very 
pleasant frame of mind. His 

time had come. 

After maturing a plan of operations 
that had taken months to perfect, the 
day before he had set the wheels mov- 
ing. In these days things go fast. 
Twenty-four hours later Upperton 
Bagby was a rich man. By his care- 
fully planned stroke he had made nearly 
a million. 

“And now,” said Upperton, “I must 
get married. I have always said I 
would get married, but to whom? I 
know some nice girls, but how shall I 
be able now to tell whether they are 
after my money or not? There’s the 
rub.” 

He paused a moment in deep reflec- 
tion. Then an idea came to him. Get- 
ting the telephone book—for Bagby 
was a busy man and he had no time to 
waste in personal visits—he rapidly 
made a list of eight young ladies, any 
one’ of whom, he thought, might do. 
He then proceeded to call them up, one 
after the other, and this was about the 
message that he gave to each: 

“Ah, how do you do? This is Bagby 
—Upperton Bagby. You remember 
me, of course. What a delightful time 
we had at % 

(Bagby filled in the individual re- 
quirements at this point. ) P 

“Well, you know, something has hap- 
pened in my life. I have just made a 
fortune. Honor bright. Now, you 
know I cannot leave the scene of opera- 
tions just at present, but I want you to 
marry me. Will you consider it? 
Never mind the answer now. But may 
I ask you to break away from conven- 
tionality this once and take luncheon 
to-day with me? Come direct to my 
office. Lots of ladies 





It’s all right. 


Masson 


here all the time buying stocks. There is 
a real smart restaurant near. I shall 
feel that your coming gives me hope,” 
etc. 

Something like this message Bagby 
delivered to each one of the eight young 
ladies. 

At one, or thereabouts, they began to 
arrive. Some came in carriages, some 
in automobiles, and some in cabs. But 
they all came. That is, Bagby’s heart 
sank as he thought that the entire eight 
were sitting in his ante-room. But, no! 

He breathed a sigh of relief as he en- 
tered and faced them. There were but 
seven. One was missing. He was 
saved. 

He assumed a craven air. 

“Ladies,” he said, bowing sheepishly, 
“T beg a thousand pardons. The fact is, 
that little matter on which I telephoned 
is impossible at present. It was only a 
little joke of mine, don’t you know.” 

And he got out as quickly as possible, 
leaving behind him seven. of the mad- 
dest girls in the Republic. 

Rushing from his office into his auto- 
mobile, he consulted his notebook for 
the right address. 

“And now,” he chuckled, “I fly to the 
one honest girl who didn’t come—who 
doesn’t want to marry me for my 
money. She must be mine!” 

His machine sped northward until 
he dashed up to his destination. 

Yes, she was at home. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, fervently, as she 
entered to meet him, “you did not 
come. You got my message, you lis- 
tened to it apparently with great atten- 
tion, and yet you did not come to me. 
Even with my new fortune, you would 
not come.” 

“No,” she said, calmly, “I thought I 
would wait until to-morrow and see if 
you lost it all.” 











IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE 


By Miriam Michelson 


HEN the thing was at its hottest, 
I bolted. Tom, like the darling 
he is Yes, you are, old 
fellow, you’re as precious to me as—as 
you are to the police—if they could only 
get their hands on you. Well, Tom drew 
off the crowd, having passed the old 
gentleman’s watch to me, and I made 
for the women’s rooms. 
The station was crowded, as it always 
is in the afternoon, and in a minute I 
was strolling into the big, square room, 
saying slowly to myself to keep me 
steady, “Nancy, you’re a college girl— 
just in from Bryn Mawr to meet your 
papa. Just see if your hat’s on straight.” 
I did, going up to the big glass and 
looking beyond my excited face to the 
room behind me. There sat the woman 
who can never nurse her baby except 
where everybody can see her, in a rail- 
road station. There was the woman 
who’s always hungry, nibbling choco- 
lates out of a box. And the woman 
fallen asleep, with her hat on the side, 
and hairpins dropping out of her hair. 
And the woman who’s beside herself 
with fear that she’ll miss her train. And 
the woman who is taking notes about 
the other women’s rigs. And 
And I didn’t like the look of that man 
with the cap who opened the swinging 
door a bit and peeped in. The women’s 
waiting-rooms is no place for a man— 
nor for a girl who’s got somebody else’s 
watch inside her waist. Luckily, my 
back was toward him, but just as the 
door swung back he might have caught 
the reflection of my face in a mirror 
hanging. opposite to the big one. 
I retreated, going to an inner room 
where the ladies were having the maid 








brush their gowns, soiled, from subur- 
ban travel and the dirty station. 

The deuce is in it the way women 
stare. I took off my hat and jacket for 
a reason to stay there, and hung them 
up as leisurely as I could. 

“Nance,” I said, under my breath, to 
the alert-eyed, pug-nosed girl in the 
mirror, that gave a quick glance about 
the room as I bent to wash my hands, 
“women stare ‘cause they’re women. 
There’s no meaning in their look. If 
they were men, now, you might twitter.” 

I smoothed my hair and reached out 
my hand to get my hat and jacket when 
—when 

Oh, it was long; long enough to cover 
you from your chin to your heels. It 
was a dark, warm red, and it had a high 
collar of chinchilla that was fairly 
scrumptious. And just above it the hat 
hung, a red cloth toque caught up on the 
side with some of the same fur. 

The black maid misunderstood my in- 
voluntary gesture. I had all my best 
duds on, and when a lot of women stare 
it makes the woman they stare at pea- 
cock naturally, and—and——— Well, ask 
Tom what he thinks of my style when 
I’m on parade. At any rate, it was the 
maid’s fault. She took down the coat 
and hat and held them for me as though 
they were mine. What could I do, ’cept 
just slip into the silk-lined beauty and 
set the toque on my head? The fool girl 
that owned them was having another 
maid mend a tear in her skirt, over in 
the corner ; the little place was crowded. 
Anyway, I had both the coat and hat on 
in a minute and was out into the big 
anteroom in a jiffy. 

What nearly wrecked me was the cut 
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of that coat. It positively made me 
shiver with pleasure when I passed and 
saw myself in that long mirror. My, but 
I was great! The hang of that coat, the 
long, incurving sweep in the back, and 
the high fur collar up to one’s nose— 
even if it is a turned-up nose—oh! 

I stayed and looked a bit too long, 
for just as I was pulling the flaring hat 
a bit over my face, the doors swung a 
bit, as an old lady came in, and there be- 
hind her was that same curious man’s 
face with the cap above it. 

Trapped? Me? Not much! I didn’t 
wait a minute, but threw the doors open 
with a gesture that might have belonged 
to the Queen of Spain. I almost ran into 
his arms. He gave an exclamation. I 
looked him straight in the eyes, as I 
hooked the collar close to my throat, 
and swept past him. 

He weakened. That coat was too 
jolly much for him. It was for me, too. 
As I ran down the stairs, its influence 
so worked on me that I didn’t know just 
what Vanderbilt I was. 

I got out on the sidewalk all right, 
and was just about to take a car when 
the turnstile swung ’round, and there 
was that same man with the cap. His 
face was a funny mixture of doubt and 
determination. But it meant the Correc- 
tion for me. 

“Nance Older, it’s over,” I said to 
myself. 

But it wasn’t. For it was then that I 
caught sight of the carriage. It was a 
fat, low, comfortable, elegant, sober car- 
riage, wide and well-kept, with rubber- 
tired wheels. And the two heavy horses 
were fat and elegant and sober, too, 
and wide and well-kept. I didn’t know 
it was the Bishop’s then—I didn’t care 
whose it was. It was empty, and it was 
mine. I’d rather go to the Correction 
(being too young to get to the place 
you’re bound for, Tom Dorgan) in it 
than in the patrol wagon. At any rate, 
it was all the chance I had. 

I slipped in, closing the door sharply 
behind me. The man on the box—he 
was wide and well-kept, too, and he was 
tired waiting, I suppose, for he con- 
tinued to doze gently, his high coach- 
man’s collar up over his ears. I cursed 


that collar that had prevented his hear- 
ing the door close, for then he might 
have driven off. 

But it was great inside; soft and 
warm, the cushions of dark plum, the 
seat wide and roomy, a church paper, 
some notes for the Bishop’s next sermon 
and a copy of “Quo Vadis.” I just 
snuggled down, trust me. I leaned far 
back and lay low. When I did peek 
out the window, I saw the man with the 
brass buttons and the cap, turning to go 
inside again. 

Victory! He had lost the scent. Who 
would look for Nancy Older in the 
Bishop’s carriage? 

Now, you know how early I got up 
yesterday to catch the train so’s Tom 
and I could come in with the people and 
be naturally mingling with them? And 
you remember the dance the night be- 
fore? I hadn’t had more’n three hours’ 
sleep, and the snug warmth of that 
coach was just nuts to me, after the 
freezing ride into town. I didn’t dare 
get out for fear of some other man in a 
cap and buttons somewhere on the look- 
out. I knew they couldn’t be on to my 
hiding place or they’d have nabbed me 
before this. After a bit I didn’t want to 
get out, I was so warm and comfortable 
—and elegant. Oh, Tom, you should 
have seen your Nance in that coat and 
in the Bishop’s carriage! 

First thing I knew, I was dreaming 
you and I were being married, and you 
had brass buttons all over you, and I 
had the cloak all right, but it was a wed- 
ding dress and the chinchilla was a 
wormy sort of orange blossoms, and— 
and I waked when the handle of the 
door turned and the Bishop got in. 

Asleep? That’s what. I'd actually 
been asleep. 

And what did I do now? 

That’s easy—fell asleep again. There 
wasn’t anything else to do. Not really 
asleep this time, you know; just, just 
asleep enough to be wide awake to any 
chance there was in it. 

The horses had started, and the car- 
riage was halfway across the street be- 
fore the Bishop noticed me. 

He was a little bishop, not big and fat 
and well-kept like the rig, but short and 
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lean, with a little white beard and the 
softest eye—and the softest heart—and 
the softest head—just listen. 

“Lord bless me!” he exclaimed, hur- 
riedly putting on his spectacles, and 
looking about bewildered. 

I was slumbering sweetly in the cor- 
ner, but I could see between my lashes 
that he thought he’d jumped into some- 
body else’s team. 

The sight of his book and his papers 


comforted him, though, and before he- 


could make a resolution, I let the jolting 
of the carriage as it crossed the car 
track, throw me gently against him. 

“Daddy,” I murmured, sleepily, let- 
ting my head rest on his little, prim 
shoulder. 

That comforted him, too. Hush your 
laughing, Tom Dorgan, I mean calling 
him daddy seemed to kind of take the 
cuss off the situation. 

“My child,” he began, very gently. 

“Oh, daddy,” I exclaimed, snuggling 
down. close to him, “you kept me 
waiting so long I went to sleep. I 
thought you’d never come.” 

He put his arm about my shoulders 
in a fatherly way. You know, I found 
out later the Biskop never had had any 
children. I guess he thought he had one 
now. Such a simple, dear old soul! 
Just the same, Tom Dorgan, if he had 
been my father, I’d never be doing 
stunts with tipsy men’s watches for 
you; nor if I’d had any father. Now, 
don’t get mad. Think of the Bishop 
with his gentle, thin old arm about my 
shoulders, holding me for just a second 
as though I was his daughter! My, 
think of it! And me, Nance Older, with 
that fat man’s watch in my waist and 
some girl’s beautiful long coat and hat 
on, with the chinchilla on them! 

“There’s some mistake, my little girl,’’ 
he said, shaking me gently to wake me 
up, for I was going to sleep again, he 
feared. 

“Oh, I knew you were kept at the 
office,” I interrupted, quickly. I pre- 
ferred to be further from the sta- 
tion with that girl’s red coat before I 
got out. “We've missed our train, any- 
way, haven’t we? After this, daddy, 
dear, let’s not take this route. If we’d 


gone straight through on the one road, 
we wouldn’t have this drive across town 
every time. I was wondering, before I 
fell asleep, what in the world I’d do in 
this big city if you didn’t come.” 

He forgot to withdraw his arm, so 
occupied he was by my predicament. 

“What would you do, my child, if 
you had—had missed your—your fa- 
ther ?” 

Wasn’t it clumsy of him? He wanted 
to break it to me gently, and this was 
the best he could do. 

“What would I do?” I gasped, indig- 
nantly. ““‘Why, daddy, imagine me alone, 
and—and without money! Why—why, 
how can you 

“There! there!” he said, patting me 
soothingly on the shoulder. 

That baby of a Bishop! The very 
thought of little Nancy Older out alone 
in the streets was too much for him. 

He had put his free hand into his 
pocket and he had just taken out a bill 
and was trying to plan a way to offer 
it to me and reveal the fact to poor, 
modest little Nance Older that he was 
not her own daddy, when an awful 
thing happened. 

We had got up street as far as the 
opera house, when we were caught in 
the jam of carriages in front; the last 
afternoon opera of the season was just 
over. I wag so busy thinking what 
would be my next move that I didn’t no- 
tice much outside—and I didn’t want to 
move, Tom, not a bit. Playing the Bish- 
op’s daughter in a trailing coat of red, 
trimmed with chinchilla is just your 
Nancy’s graft. But the dear little Bishop 
gave a jump that almost knocked the 
roof off the carriage, pulled his arm 
from behind me and dropped the ten 
dollar bill he held as though it burned 
him. It fell in my lap. I jammed it into 
my coat pocket. Where is it now? Just 
you wait, Tom Dorgan, and you'll! find 
out. 

I followed the Bishop’s eyes. His face 
was scarlet now. Right next to our car- 
riage—mine and the Bishop’s—there 
was another ; not quite so fat and heavy 
and big, but smart, I tell you, with the 
silver harness jangling and the horses 
arching their backs under their blue 
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cloth jackets monogrammed in leather. 
All the same, I couldn’t see anything 
to cause a loving father to let go his 
onliest daughter in such a hurry, till the 
old lady inside bent forward again and 
gave ‘us another look. 

Her face told it then. It was a big, 
smooth face, with accordion-plaited 
chins. Her hair was white and her nose 
was curved, and the pearls in her big 
ears brought out every ugly spot on her 


face. Her lips were thin, and her neck, - 


hung with diamonds, looked like a bed 
with bolsters and pillows piled high, 
and her eyes Oh, Tom, her eyes! 
They were little and very gray, and 
they bored their way straight through 
the windows—hers and ours—and hit 
the Bishop plumb in the face. 

My, if I could only have laughed! 
The Bishop, the dear, prim little Bishop 
in his own carriage with his arm about 
a young woman in red and chinchilla, 
offering her a bank note, and Mrs. 
Dowager Diamonds, her eyes popping 
out of her head at the sight, and she one 
of the lady pillars of his church—oh, 
Tom! It took all of this to make that 
poor innocent next to me realize how he 
looked in her eyes. 

But you see it was over in a minute. 
The carriage wheels were unlocked, and 
the blue coupé went whirling away, and 
we in the plum-cushioned carriage fol- 
lowed slowly. 

I decided that I’d had enough. Now 
and here in the middle of all these car- 
riages was a bully good time and place 
for me to get away. I turned to the 
Bishop. He was blushing like a boy. I 
blushed, too. Yes, I did, Tom Dorgan, 
but it was because I was bursting with 
laughter. 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, in sudden 
dismay. ‘“You’re not my father.” 

“No—no, my dear, I—I’m not,” he 
stammered, his face purple now with 
embarrassment. “I was just trying to 
tell you, you poor little girl, of your 
mistake and planning a way to help you, 
when al 








He made a gesture of despair toward 
the side where the coupé had been. 

I covered my face with my hands, and 
shrinking over into the corner, I cried: 


“Let me out! Let me out! You're not 
my father. Oh, let me out!” 

“Why, certainly, child. But I’m old 
enough, surely, to be, and I wish—I 
wish I were.” 

“You do!” 

The dignity and tenderness and cour- 
tesy in his voice sort of sobered me. 
But all at once I remembered the face of 
Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, and I under- 
stood. 

“Oh, because of her,” I said, smiling 
and pointing to the side. where the 
coupé had been. 

My,. but it was a rotten bad move! 
I ought to have been strapped for it. 
Oh, Tom, Tom, it takes more’n a red 
coat with chinchilla to make a black- 
hearted thing like me into the girl he 
thought I was. 

He stiffened and sat up like a prim 
little schoolboy, his soft eyes hurt like 
a dog’s that’s been wounded. 

I won’t tell you what I did then. No, 
I won’t. And you won’t understand, but 
just that minute I cared more for what 
he thought of me than whether I got to 
the Correction or anywhere else. 

It made us friends in a mintite, and 
when he stopped the carriage to let me 
out, my hand was still in his. But I 
wouldn’t go. I’d made up my mind to 
see him out of his part of the scrape, 
and first thing you know we were driv- 
ing up toward the Square, if you please, 
to Mrs. Dowager Diamond’s house. 

He thought it was his scheme, the 
poor lamb, to put me in her charge till 
my lost daddy could send for me. He’d 
no more idea that I was steering him 
toward her, that he was doing the only 
thing possible, the only square thing by 
his reputation than he had that Nance 
Older had been raised by the Cruelty, 
and then flung herself away on the first 
handsome Irish boy she met. 

That'll do, Tom. 

Girls, if you could have seen Mrs. 
Dowager Diamond’s face when she 
came down the stairs, the Bishop’s card 
in her hand, and into the gorgeous par- 
lor, it’d have been as good as a front 
seat at the show. 

She was mad, and she was curious, 
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and she was .amazed, and she was dis- 
armed; for the very nerve of his bring- 
ing me to her staggered her so that she 
could hardly believe she’d seen what she 
had. 

“My dear Mrs. Ramsay,” he began, 
confused a bit again by his remem- 
brance of how her face had looked fif- 
teen minutes before, “I bring to you an 
unfortunate child, who mistook my car- 
riage for her father’s this afternoon at 
the station. She is a college girl, a 
stranger in town, and till her father 
claims her is 

Oh, the baby! the baby! She was stif- 
fening like a rod before his very eyes. 
How did his words explain his having 
his arm round the unfortunate child? 
His conscience was so clean that the 
dear little man actually overlooked the 
fact that it wasn’t my presence in the 
carriage, but his conduct there that had 
excited Mrs. Dowager Diamonds. 

And didn’t the story sound thin? I 
tell you, Tom, when it comes to lying to 
a woman you’ve got to think up some- 
thing stronger than it takes to make a 
man believe in you—if you happen to be 
female yourself. 

I didn’t wait for him to finish, but 
waltzed right in. I danced right up to 
that side of beef with the diamonds still 
on it, and flinging my arms about her, 
turned a coy eye on the Bishop. 

“You said your wife was out of town, 
daddy,” I cried, gayly. “Have you got 
another wife besides mummy ?” 

The poor Bishop! Do you think he 
tumbled? Not a bit—not a bit. He sat 
there gasping like a fish, and Mrs. Dow- 
ager Diamonds, surprised by my sud- 
den attack, stood bolt upright, about as 
pleasant to hug as—as you are, Tom, 
when you're jealous. 

The trouble with the Bishop’s set is 
that it’s deadly slow. Now, if I had 
really been the Bishop’s daughter 
All right, I'll go on. 

“Oh, mummy,” I went on, quickly. 
You know how I said it, Tom, the way 
I told you after that last row that Dan 
Christensen wasn’t near.so good-looking 
as you—remember? “Oh, mummy, you 
don’t know how good it feels to get 
home. Out there at that awful college, 








studying’ and studying and studying, 
sometimes I thought I’d lose my senses. 
There’s a girl out there now suffering 
from nervous prostration. She worked 
so hard preparing for the mid-year’s. 
What’s her name? I can’t think—l 
can’t think, my head’s so tired. But it 
sounds like mine, a lot like mine. Once 
—I think it was yesterday—lI thought it 
was mine, and I made up my mind sud- 
denly to come right home and bring it 
with me. But it can’t be mine, can it? 
It can’t be my name she’s got. It can’t 
be, mummy, say it can’t, say it can’t!” 

Tom, I ought to have gone on the 
stage. I'll go yet, when you're sent up 
some day. Yes, I will. You'll be where 
you can’t stop me. 

I couldn’t see the Bishop, but the 
dowager—oh, I’d got her. Not so 
bad an old body, either, if you only take 
her the right way. First, she was sus- 
picious, and then she was scared. And 
then, bit by bit, the stiffness melted out 
of her, her arms came up about me, and 
there I was, lying all comfy, with the - 
diamonds on her neck boring rosettes in 
my cheeks, and she a sniffling over me 
and patting me and telling me not to 
get excited, that it was all right, and 
now I was home mummy would take 
care of me, she would, that she would. 

She did. She got me on to a lounge, 
soft as—as marshmallows, and she piled 
one silk pillow after another behind 
my back. 

“Come, dear, let me help you off with 
your coat,” she cooed, bending over me. 

“Oh, mummy, it’s so cold! Can’t I 
please keep it on?” 

To let that coat off me was to give 
the whole thing away. My rig under- 
neath, though good enough for your 
girl, Tom, on a holiday, wasn’t just 
what they wear in the Square. And, 
d’ye know, you'll say it’s silly, but I 
had a conviction that with that coat I 
should say good-by to the nerve I’d had 
since I got into the Bishop’s carriage; 
and from there into society. I let her 
take the hat, though, and I could see by 
the way she handled it that it was all 
right; the thing; her kind, you know. 
Oh, the girl I got it from had good 
taste, all right. 
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I closed my eyes for a moment as I 
lay there and she stood stroking my 
hair. She must have thought I’d fallen 
asleep, for she turned to the Bishop, and 
holding out her hand, she said, softly: 

“My dear, dear Bishop, you are the 
best-hearted, the saintliest man on earth. 
Because you are so beautifully clean- 
souled yourself, you must pardon me. I 
am ashamed to say it, but I shall have 
no rest till I do. When I saw you in 
the carriage downtown, with that poor, 
demented child, I thought, for just a 
moment—oh, can you forgive me? It 
shows what an evil mind I have. But 
you, who knows so well what Edward 
is, what my life has been with him, will 
see how much reason | have to be sus- 
picious of all men!” 

I shook, I laughed so hard. What a 
corker her Edward must be! See, Tom, 
poor old Mrs. Dowager up in the 
Square having the same devil’s luck 
with her man as Molly Ellictt down in 
the Alley has with hers. I wonder if 
you’re all alike. No, for there’s the 
Bishop. He had taken her hand sympa- 
thizingly, forgivingly, but his silence 
made me curious. I knew he wouldn’t 
let the old lady believe for a moment I 
was luny, if once he could be sure him- 
self that I wasn’t. You lie, Tom Dor- 
gan, he wouldn’t! Well But the 
poor baby, how could he expect to see 
through a game that had caught the 
dowager herself? Still, I could hear him 
walking softly toward me, and I felt 
him looking keenly down at me long 
before I opened my eyes. 

When I did, you should have seen 
him jump. Guilty, he felt. I could see 
the blood rush up under his clear, thin 
old skin, soft as a baby’s, to find himself 
caught trying to spy out my secret. 

I just looked, big-eyed, up at him. 
You know; like Molly’s kid does, when 
he wakes. I looked a long, long time, 
as though I was puzzled. 

“Daddy,” I said, slowly, sitting up. 
“You—you are my daddy, ain’t you?” 

“Yes—yes, of course.” It was the 
dowager who got between him and me, 
hinting heavily at him with nods and 
frowns. But the dear old fellow only 
got pinker in the effort to look a lie 
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and not say it. Still, he looked relieved. 
Evidently, he thought I was luny all 
right, but that I had tucid intervals. I 
heard him whisper something like this 
to the dowager just before the maid 
came in with tea for me. 

Yes, Tom Dorgan, tea for Nancy Ol- 
der off a silver salver, out of a cup like 
a painted eggshell. My, but that almost 
floored me! I was afraid I’'d give myself 
dead away with all those little jars and 
jugs. So I said I wasn’t hungry, though 
Lord knows, I hadn’t had anything to 
eat since early morning. But the dow- 
ager sent the maid away and tock the 
tray herself, operating all the jugs and 
pots for me, and then tried to feed me 
the tea. She was about as handy as 
Molly’s little sister is with the baby— 
but I allowed myself to be coaxed, and 
drank it down. 

Tea, Tom Dorgan. Ever taste tea? 
If you knew how to behave yourself in 
polite society, I’d give you a card to my 
friend, the dowager, up in the Square. 

How to get away! That was the thing 
that worried me. I’d just made up my 
mind to have a lucid interval, when 
cr-creak, the front door cpened, and in 
walked 

Tom, you’re mighty cute—so cute 
you'll land us both behind bars some 
day—but you can’t guess who came in 
on our little family party. Yes—oh, yes, 
you’ve met him. 

Well, the old duffer whose watch was 
ticking inside my waist that very min- 
ute! Yes, sir, the same red-faced, big- 
necked fellow we’d spied getting full at 
the little station in the country. Only, 
he was a bit mellower than when you 
grabbed his chain. Well, he was Ed- 
ward. 

I almost dropped the cup when I saw 
him. The dowager took it from me, 
saying: “There, dear, don’t be nerv- 
ous. It’s only—only 5 

She got lost. It couldn’t be my daddy 
—the Bishop was that. But it was her 
husband, so who could it be? 

- “Evening, Bishop. Hello, Henrietta, 
back so soon from the opera?” roared 
Edward, in a big, husky voice. He’d 
had more since we saw him, but he 
walked straight as the Bishop himself, 























and he’s a dear, little ramrod. “Ah!’— 
his eyes lit up at sight of me. “Ah, Miss 
Miss Of course, I’ve met the 
young lady, Henrietta, but hang me if 
I haven’t forgotten her name.” 

““Miss—Miss Murieson,” lied the old 
lady, glibly. “A—a relative.” 

“Why, mummy!” I said, reproach- 
fully. 

“There—there. It’s only a joke. Isn’t 
it a joke, Edward?” she demanded, 
laughing uneasily. 

“Joke?” he repeated, with a hearty 
bellow of laughter. “Best kind of a 
joke, I call it, to find as pretty a girl 
right in your own house, eh, Bishop?’ 

“Why does he call my father Bishop, 
mummy ?” 

I couldn’t help it. The fun of listen- 
ing to the dowager lie and knowing the 
Bishop beside himself with the pain of 
deception was too much for me. I could 
see she didn’t dare trust her Edward 
with my sad story. 

“Ho! ho! The Bishop—that’s good. 
No, my dear Miss Murieson, if this 
lady’s your mother, why, I must be—at 
least, I ought to be, your father. As 
such, I’m going to have all the priv- 
ileges of a parent—bless me, if I ain’t.” 

I don’t suppose he’d have done it if 
he’d been sober, but there’s no telling, 
when you remember the reputation the 
dowager had given him. But he’d got 
no further than to put his arm around 
me when both the Bishop and the dow- 
ager flew to the rescue. My, but they 
were shocked! I couldn’t help won- 
dering what they’d have done if Edward 
had happened to see the Bishop in the 
same sort of tableau earlier in the after- 
noon. 

But I got a lucid interval just then, 
and distracted their attention. I stood 
for a moment, my head bent as though 
I was thinking deeply. 

“T think I'll go now,” I said, at 
length. “I—I don’t understand exactly 
how I got here,” I went on, looking 
from the Bishop to the dowager and 
back again, “or how I happened to miss 
my father. I’m ever—so much obliged 
to you, and if you will give me my hat, 
I'll take the next train back to college.” 
“You'll do nothing of thé sort,” said 
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the dowager, promptly. “My dear, 
you’re a sweet girl that’s been studying 
too hard. You must go to my room and 
rest 3 

“And stay for dinner. Don’t you care. 
Sometimes I don’t know how I get here 
myself.” Edward winked, jovially. 

Well, I did. While the dowager’s 
back was turned, I gave him the littlest 
one, in return for his. It made him 
drunker than ever. 

“T think,” said the Bishop, grimly, 
with a significant glance at the dowa- 
ger, as he turned just then and saw the 
old cock ogling me, “the young lady is 
wiser than we. I'll take her to the 
station rn 

The station! Ugh! Not Nance Older, 
with the red coat still on. 

“Impossible, my dear Bishop,” inter- 
rupted the dowager. “She can’t be per- 
mitted to go back on the train alone.” 

“Why, Miss—Miss Murieson, I'll see 
you back all the way to the college door. 
Not at all, not at all. Charmed. First, 
we'll have dinner—or, first, I'll tele- 
phone out there and tell ’em you're with 
us, so that if there’s any rule or any- 
thing of that sort : 

The telephone! This wretched Ed- 
ward with half his wits gave me more 
trouble than the Bishop and the dow- 
ager put together. She jumped at the 
idea, and left the room, only to come 
back again to whisper to me: 

“What name, my dear?” 

“What name? What name?” I re- 
peated, blankly. What name, indeed. I 
wonder how “Nance Older” would have 
done. 

“Don’t hurry, dear, don’t perplex 
yourself,” she whispered, anxiously, 
noting my bewilderment. “There’s 
plenty of time, and it makes no differ- 
ence—not a particle, really.” 

I put my hand to my head. 

“T can’t think—I can’t think. There’s 
one girl has nervous prostration, and 
her name’s got mixed with mine, and I 
can’t <3 

“Hush, hush! Never mind. You shall 
come and lie down in my room. You'll 
stay with us to-night, anyway, and we'll 
have a doctor in, Bishop.” 
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“That’s right,” assented the Bishop. 
“T’ll go get him myself.” 

“You—you're not going!’’ I cried, in 
dismay. It was real. I hated to see him 
go. 

“Nonsense—’phone.” It was Ed- 
ward, who went himself to telephone for 
the doctor, and I saw my time getting 
short. 

But the Bishop had to go, anyway. 
He looked out at his horses shivering in 
front of the house, and the sight hur- 


“#* ried him. 


“My child,” he said, taking my hand, 


“just let Mrs. Ramsay take care of you: 


to-night. Don’t bother about anything, 
but just rest. [ll see you in the morn- 
ing,” he went on, noticing that I kind of 
clung to him. Well, I did. ‘‘Can’t you 
remember what I said to you in the car- 
riage—that I wished you were my 
daughter. I wish you were, indeed I 
do, and that I could take you home with 
me and keep you, child.” 

“Then — to-night —if— when you 
pray—will you pray for me as if I was 
—your own daughter ?” 

Tom Dorgan, you think no prayers 

but a priest’s are any good, you bigoted, 
snickering Catholic! I tell you if some 
day I cut loose from you and start in 
over again, it'll be the Bishop’s prayers 
that'll do it. 
_ The dowager and I passed Edward in 
the hall. He gave me a look behind her 
back, and I gave him one to match it. 
Just practice, you know, Tom. A girl 
can never know when she'll want to be 
expert in these things. 

She made me lie down on a couch 
while she turned the lamp low, and then 
left me alone in a big palace of a bed- 
room filled with things. And I wanted 
everything I saw. If I could, I’d have 
lifted everything in sight. 

But every minute brought that doctor 
nearer. Soon as I could be really sure 
she was gone, I got up and hurrying to 
_the long French windows that opened 
on the great stone piazza, I unfastened 
them quietly, and inch by inch I pushed 
them open. 

There within ten feet of me stood Ed- 

ward. No escape that way. He saw 
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me, and was tiptoeing heavily toward 
me, when I heard the door click behind 
me, and in walked the dowager back 
again. 

I flew to her. “I thought I heard 
some one out there,” I said. “It fright- 
ened me so that I got up to look. No- 
body could be out there, could they ?” 

She walked to the window and put 
her head out. Her lips tightened 
grimly. “No, nobody could be out 
there,” she said, breathing hard, “but 
you might get nervous just thinking 
there might be. We'll go to a room up- 
stairs.” 

And go we did, in spite of all I could 
plead about feeling well enough now to 
go alone and all the rest of it. How was 
I to get out of a second or third-story 
window ? 

I began to think about the Correction 
again as I followed her upstairs, and 
after she’d left me I just sat waiting for 
the doctor to come and send me there. 
I didn’t much care, till I remembered the 
Bishop. I could almost see his face as 
it would look when he’d be called to 
testify against me. 

No, I couldn’t bear that; not without 
a fight anyway. It was for him I’d got 
into this part of the scrape. I’d get out 
of it so’s he shouldn’t know how bad a 
thing a girl can be. 

While I lay thinking it over, the same 
maid that had brought me the tea came 
in. She was an ugly, thin little thing. 
If she’s a sample of the maids in that 
house, the lot of them would take the 
kink out of your pretty hair, Thomas J. 
Dorgan, Esquire, late of the House of 
Refuge and soon of Moyamensing. 
Don’t throw things. People in my set, 
mine and the dowager’s, don’t. 

She had been sent to help me undress, 
she said, and make myself comfortable. 
The doctor lived just around the corner. 
and would be in in a minute. 

Phew! She wasn’t very promising, 
but she was my only chance. I took 
her. 

“T really don’t need any help, thank 
you, Sarah,” I said chipper as a spar- 
row, and remembering the name the 
dowager had called her by. “Aunt Hen- 
rietta is too fussy, don’t you think? Oh, 
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of course, vou-won't say a word against 
her. She told me the other day that 
she’d never had a maid so sensible and 
quick-witted, too, as her Sarah. Do you 
know, I’ve a mind to play a joke on the 
doctor when he comes? You'll help me, 
won't you? Oh, I know you will!” 
Suddenly I remembered the Bishop’s 
bill. 1 took it out of my pocket. Yep, 
Tom, that’s where it went. I had to 
choose between giving that skinny maid 
the biggest tip she ever got in her life 
or Nance Older to the Correction. 
You needn’t swear, Tom Dorgan. I 
fancy if I’d got there, you’d got worse. 
No, you bully, you know I wouldn't tell ; 
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but the police sort of know how to pair 
our kind. 

In her cap and apron, I let the doctor 
in and myself out. And | don’t regret 
a thing up there in the Square except 
that lovely red coat with the high collar 
and the hat with the fur on it. I'd 
give—— Tom, get me a coat like that 
and I’ll marry you for life. 

No, there’s one thing I could do better 
if it was to be done over again. I could 
make that dear little old Bishop wish 
harder I’d been his daughter. 

What am I mooning about? Oh— 
nothing. There’s the watch—Edward’s 
watch. Take it. 





aye 


IN SILENCE 


\ HO can hear a sound 
When young April’s door 
Opens underneath the ground, 
Winter being o’er? 


Who can hear her tread, 
When across the land, 
After barren days are dead, 
April leads her band? 


No one hears her come 
Softly into life ; 

Who can hear a beat of drum 
Or a sound of fife? 


Yet her banners green, 
Wave on every hand; 

And her myriad hosts are seen 
Surging through the land. 


Quietly she wakes 
Every sleeping thing; 
Softly, tenderly, she breaks 
The message of the spring. 


Softly, silently, 


\/hen the blossoms start, 
April comes to earth and sea 
As love comes to the heart! 





CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 








BENEATH THE MOON 


A DIALOGUE 


By Alfred Sutro 


Author of ‘‘The Cave of Illusion,” ‘‘Women In Love,” Etc. 


Sr Thea parlor of a village inn. 
Sir Thomas Trevethnick, M. P., 

a somewhat severe-looking, dig- 
nified man of thirty-five, is seated list- 
lessly by the table. Enter Miss Helen 
Macquoid, a charming girl of twenty- 
two. 


HELEN (speaking off)—Two hours! 
Heavens! Very well, I will wait in 
here. No, thanks, I want nothing. If 
you will be good enough to let me 
know when it is time to start for the 
station 

(She enters, sees Sir Thomas, and 
stops abruptly. He rises and bows.) 

HEeLEN—Well! 

Sir THomas—And 
Macquoid ? 

HeLen—Atfter being flung off a mo- 
tor car, lodged in a ditch, and ex- 
tricated by a village policeman, I was 
scarcely prepared to meet—you! 

Stir THomas—My experience has 
been somewhat similar—but my ma- 
chine only broke down. I was going to 
Goodwood. 

HeLEN—And I was coming 
there. Is that your car outside? 

Sir THomas—Yes. There’s no re- 
pairer here—no one who understands 
a motor 

HeELEN—Don’t you? 

Str Tuomas—I can .drive one, or 
thought I could; but I know nothing 
of the inner mechanism of the brute. 

HeLeEN—Ours bucked, and reared, 
and jumped, and snorted, and wanted 
to run into things, and snarled be- 
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cause we wouldn’t let it, and tried to 
bite us, and at last it threw up its heels 
and jumped into a ditch. 

Str THomas—Who was with you? 

HELEN—My brother Algie. They are 
brown-papering and vinegaring him 
now; he has, fortunately, only chipped 
bits off himself. Oh, henceforth, I’ll 
see the beam in my neighbor’s eye, but 
never have a motor of my own! 

Str Tuomas—I suppose you would 
rather I—withdrew ? 

HELEN—Not “on my account. We 
have two hours to wait. In a dreary inn 
parlor even a pair of ex-fiancés may— 
coalesce, don’t you think? 

Str THomAs—lIt is six months ago 
that we 
HeELEN—As long as that! Fancy! 

Stir Tuomas—I am glad the time 
has gone so quickly. 

HELEN (laughing )—Don’t pretend it 
has dragged with you! You are looking 
remarkably well. Oh, isn’t it deliciously 
funny our having met like this! Dear 
me, we might be angels, meeting in 
Paradise! Do let’s be angels. My ditch 
shall be the Styx; and Algie, poor, 
brown-paper Algie, Charon. What do 
you say? 

Sir THomas—By all means. 

HrELEN—Yot see, as we were never to 
meet again, and we have met, and this 
is all an accident, and a chance, and a 
coincidence, we might as well fancy 
ourselves to be disembodied spirits, and 
speak without scratching. 

Sir THomas—I am perfectly willing. 

Heten—Of course, it’s a curious 
thing that, from the first day of our en- 
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gagement, we never did come together 
without disagreeing violently 

Str THomMas—There were—inter- 
ludes 

HeteEn—Awful to think of! But we 
won't talk of ourselves—the topic is 
dangerous. Let’s discuss motor cars— 
no, nasty things, we won't. Let’s talk 
of you. What are you doing? 

Sir THomas—I'm still in the House. 

HELEN—Studying Blue-Books? 

Sir THomas—Yes. 

HELEN—Tramways along the Em- 
bankment, and Sewage, and Education, 
and Water Bills? 

Sir THomas—Those subjects still in- 
terest me. And you 

HeELEN—Oh, the same as_ ever! 
Dress, and dances, and theatricals, and 
so forth. 

Sirk THoomas—And—flirtation ? 

He_eEN—Very mildly. I had such a 
shock ! 

Sir THomas—With me? 

HreLEN—Of course. We had met on 
the river, and danced together, and 
driven to Hurlingham; and then, one 
night, you squeezed my hand. I liked 
the flower you wore, it was a beautiful, 
sentimental kind of evening. You asked 
me to marry you—and I, having no 
repartee handy, meekly ‘answered 
“Yes!” You see, I had never been en- 
gaged before. 

Sir THomMAs—That was a pity. 

HeLeN—It should be part of a girl’s 
education; suitable dummies should be 
provided with whom she might fancy 
herself in love; and they should be en- 
gaged for six weeks. The music master 
would do. But we had tremendous 
luck, you and I. So many people 
would have tried to humbug each other. 
We didn’t. You unbuttoned your soul, 
and showed me the Blue-Books. 

Str THomas—While you at once 
made it evident to me that you cared 
for nothing in the world but yourself. 

HEeLEN—Now, that’s not true. I’m 
not a philanthropist, of course, or a 
slummist, or a Christian Scientist, but 
I’ve a good, sound, substantial heart of 
my own, with lots of nice, red 
blood——— 
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Sir THomas—It never flowed in my 
direction. 

HELEN—It might have, you know, 
but you blocked the channel. What did 
I care about the tramway on the Em- 
bankment! You remember our walk at 
Stanmore? There was a moon. It was 
all silence and sentiment. You spoke. 
“An incalculable boon to the working- 
classes,” you said! 

Str Tuomas (stoutly)—And so it 
will be. 

HeLten—lI dare say, but not then! 
Not that the place, or the hour! My 
dear friend, believe me, don’t ever do 
it again. I assure you that, if you talk 
slums by moonlight, the next girl will 
behave to you just as I did. 

Sir TuomMas—I suppose it was fool- 
ish. 

HeLeNn—Wicked! Why, my arm was 
through yours. I could feel your heart 
beat. Beating for me, I thought. And 
the wonderful moon! Then, like a cold 
douche, came the working-classes! 
Why, at that moment there should not 
have been a soul alive in the world but 
us two! 

Sir THomas—lI’ll try to do better 
next time. 

HeLten—Do you know, I was think- 
ing of you only yesterday. I met Helen 
Crosfield 

Sir THomas—Ouf 

*HeLEN—My namesake—that’s use- 
ful, too. You’re absent-minded, you 
know—and it would be so awkward if 
you used the wrong name. Lady Bar- 
ter, who has been married three times, 
stipulates that each husband shall be 
known as Jack. 








Str THomas—The name of the 
first ? 

Heten—Yes; you see, she’s used to 
it. And Miss Crosfield’s the very 


woman for you. 

Str THomas—You think so? 

He_en—The little angels stuck the 
same label on each of you when they 
sent you into the world. That’s rather 
a nice idea, don’t you think? The real, 
happy marriages—perhaps God makes 
the souls in pairs, and once in a million 
times they meet. 











Sir THomas—So you think Helen 
Crosfield’s my twin? 

HerL_ten—No:; your affinity. She hates 
dress, and has her gowns made by the 
wife of the village blacksmith. She 
wears her hair short, has sensible skirts, 
and boots that can squelch through 
puddles. She sits on the Parish Coun- 
cil, and has views. She lectures on 
Higher Ethics, and is now studying 
Hebrew. Oh, what a wife for you! 

Sir THomAs—You are exceedingly 
kind. Curiously enough, I met your 
predestined mate, also. 

HreLEN—Now you're going to be 
nasty. 

Sir THomas—Not at all. I traveled 
with him from London to Brighton. 
He had a very small head, and very 
bright shoes, and a lovely crease down 
his trousers. He—— 

HeELEN—Oh, that’s all invention, of 
course. I was perfectly serious. 

Sir THomas—And for all that I 
don’t think I'll marry Miss Crosfield, 
thank you. 

HELEN—You won’t? It’s a great dis- 
appointment. I must try again. 

Sir THomas—I did not flatter myself 
that you took so much interest in me. 

HELEN—Why, weren’t we engaged 
for three weeks? The funny thing is 
that my little dog liked you. 

Sir THomas—Carlo? He’s a fine lit- 
tle chap. 

HeELEN—]I give you my word that he 
still jumps on a chair, looks at your 
photograph, and wags his tail. 

Stir THomas—You still have my 
photograph ? 

HeLten—Why not? I’m very fond of 
you—on cardboard. And it serves as 
a warning. 

Sir THomas—It’s fortunate Carlo 
didn’t hear what I said, that night, un- 
der the moon. 

HeELEN—Oh, yes, he was with us, of 
course. Poor dog, he’s growing old. 
I'll give him your love—he’ll be pleased. 
Dogs know a great deal more than we 
think. Well, I’m sorry you won’t try 
Helen Crosfield. She would go for your 
Blue-Books red-headed—she has red 
hair, you know. And what is a squint, 
after all? It helps her to see both sides. 
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And I would have been bridesmaid. Can 
you tell me the time? Have we still long 
to wait? 

Stir Tuomas (consulting his watch) 
—An hour and a half. 

Hrien—Oh, dear, what shall we do? 
Look here, I'll tell you what would be 
fun. I'll give you a lesson. I'll be the 
next girl whom vou are engaged to— 
and we'll be walking beneath the moon ? 
What do you say? 

Sir THomas—Very well. 

He_ten—Understand, it’s all silent 
and still. The road’s very white; there 
are lots of sheep, who come to the 
hedge and stare. You and she are 
walking along, arm-in-arm; and_per- 
haps you’d be holding her hand. No—- 
we needn't be realistic—we’ll imagine 
all that. Now go on. I’m not I, of 
course; I’m she; I’m Helen Crosfield 

Sir THoomas—No. 

HeLten—She’d look all right in the 
dark. But if you won't have her, I'll 
be X, let us say—the infallible one, the 
inscrutable. There we are, then. You've 
got the picture? The eternal he and 
she. Now you speak. 

Sirk Tromas—Wouldn’t she speak 
first ? 

HeELEN—Certainly not; she’s feeling 
too deeply. The man must say some- 
thing. Go on. 

Sir THomas—H-m-m-m-m-m-m-m. 

HELEN—That’s bad. I remember 
that habit of yours of clearing your 
throat, when you wanted to whisper. 
It frightens the sheep. Be careful to 
carry a jujube on these occasions. 

Str THomaAs—Shall I start? 

HELEN—Pilease. 

Stir THomas— “It’s a_ beautiful 
night “ 

HeLt—en—“On such a_ night = as 
this——-” 

Stir Toomas—I beg your pardon. 

HeLtEN—Now that’s wrong again. 
When a girl spouts poetry, don’t you 
drop into matter-of-fact, and say, “I 
beg your pardon?” She is probably 
misquoting, and thinks you have de- 
tected it. 

Str THomas—What should I say? 

HeLtEN—Murmur softly, “You love 
poetry? So do I ‘ 
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Sirk THomas—But | don't. 

HreLEN—I know; but, if I were you, 
I'd let the next girl think I did. 

Sir TuHomas—Very well. Shall we 
go on? B 

HeELEN—Wait—let’s reconstruct the 
picture. Come on, moon! White road, 
glittering hedges, sheep. Very well. 
Now. 

Sir THomas—“It’s a 
night.” 

HrELEN—“Oh, wondrous night !” 

Str THoomas—That wasn’t the one. 

HELEN—Silly ! 

Sir THomMas—Oh, would she say 
that ? 

HrELEN—Go on. 

Sir THoomas—lI’ll start again. I'll do 
better this time. “It’s a beautiful night.” 

HrELEN—“Now at this hour doth ra- 
diant Dian shine upon young lovers.” 

Sm THomas—“You are fond of 
poetry ?” 

HreLEN—“‘Oh, yes!” 

Str THomas—Go on. 

HeLEN—You can’t expect her to say 
more than that. She gives your hand a 
squeeze. 

Sir THomas—And I return the pres- 
sure? 

HeL_en—Of course! And after a little 
interval you proceed. 

Str THomas—What do I say? 

HreLten—Look here, I can’t double 
the part. Let’s change. I'll be the man, 
and you the girl. 

Sir THomas—I dare say that will be 
better. 

HeLEN—Then we'll begin. “What a 
beautiful night!” 

Sir THomas—“On such a night did 
radiant moonbeams shine upon young 
couples.” 

HeELEN—“Darling !” 

Sir Tuomas—I beg your pardon— 
oh, ah, yes. “Dear!” 

He_en—“If this night could last for- 
ever! If you and I could shut out the 
rest of the world! If there could be no 
to-morrow !” 

Str THomas—“It would be lovely!” 

HeLEN—“Oh, Belinda, do you know 
what it means to me to hold your little 
hand in mine?” 


beautiful 
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Sir THomas—“I can weli imagine it, 
Thomas.” 

HeLteEN—No, no! Not Thomas. 

Str THomas—You are I; and that’s 
my name. 

HeLten — No _ self-respecting — gir! 
would call her lover Thomas by the 
light of the moon. She would never 
mention his name till they were mar- 
ried, and then she would invent an- 
other. 

Str THomas—And in the meantime ? 

Het_en—She would ring the changes 
on dearest, darling, and sweetest. 

Str THomMas—Oh, very well. It’s 
your turn. 

HeLten—“All these years that | 
haven't known you, Belinda! That is 
so strange! What have I been doing all 
these years? I have only begun to live 
since 

Sir THomas—"Yes ?” 

HeLteEN—That’s bad, you know. Lov- 
ers’ talk is all pauses ; they never finish a 
sentence. If he were to say, “since the 
day before yesterday,” or, “since last 
week,” he would drop into bathos. So 
he says “since,” and pauses, and 
squeezes her hand. And she cooes. Coo. 

Sir THomas—What! I’m to coo? 

Heten—Yes: I go on: “I never 
dared to hope you would accept me, Be- 
linda! You are oceans too good for 
me!”’ 

(Sir Thomas gurgles in his throat.) 

HELEN—What’s that? 

Str THomaAs—lI was trying to coo. 

HeLten—Oh! “I have led such a wild 
and wicked life, Belinda !” 

Str THomas—But I haven't. 

HeLeEN—She'll like you the better for 
thinking you have. 

Sir THomas—I have strong views on 
that subject. I see no _ justification 
for 

HeL_eEN—Oh, dear, oh, dear; that’s 
precisely how you used to start off when 
we were engaged ! 

Sir THomAs—I am sorry to see that 
you still hold this curious theory 

HeLeN—Theory! What do _ you 
mean? 

Sir THomas—The assumption that 
there is something intrinsically fasci- 
nating in the wickedness of the male. 
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HreLEN—Does it ever occur to you, 
Sir Thomas Trevethnick, M. P., that 
the word wickedness conveys a different 
meaning to the girl of twenty-two from 
what it does to a man who’s as old as 
you are? 

Sir THomas-——Of course, but 

HeELEN—Why, we are trained from 
our very cradle to be stiffly, horribly, 
ludicrously correct. Our first lesson is 
that we mustn’t dirty our frock, that our 
hands must be always clean. We’re not 
allowed to climb trees, we must always 
be prim and pretty. The only men we 
really know anything of are our papa, 
who radiates goodness, and a curate or 
two, who discuss parish schools between 
the intervals at tennis. Can’t you under- 
stand that a girl should long for a 
heavy dose of—something else? 

Sir Tromas—lIt could not be healthy. 

HreLeN—But is ts! Look here, you 
are thirty-five, are you not? You have 
lived, you’ve mixed with all kinds of 
men and women. Then you wanted to 
marry; and your ideal was a timid, vir- 
ginal creature, who was to be the sanc- 
tuary of all the virtues, and should 
shudder at the mere thought of what 
was happening in the world outside. 
Do you think such a being exists? Or, 
that, if she exists, she is real? 

Sir THoomas—Why not? 

HeELEN—Because the soul of us all is 
alike, men and women; there is in each 
one of us the same blend of angel and 
devil, of virtue and vice; and no organ- 
ism can be healthy in which each does 
not have its fair share. There is such a 
thing as negative goodness, and that 
goodness is no good at all. That’s what 
I mean; or, rather, I don’t quite know 
what I mean. But I never was humbug 
enough to pretend that I was what I 
wasn’t. And I don’t suppose that I’m 
worse than any one else. I hate all that’s 
ugly, and vicious, and low; but what- 
ever is beautiful appeals to me, because 
it is beautiful. And Dante’s love for 
Beatrice was beautiful, although she 
was married; and Paolo’s for Fran- 
cesca; and Byron’s for. the Countess 
Guiccioli 

Sir Tuomas (throwing up his hands 
in horror)—Byron! 
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HeLEN—Generations of women have 
adored him, and will. You prefer Gib- 
bon, who “‘Sighed like a lover, and 
obeyed like a son”? 

Sir Tuomas—Are you aware how 
Byron treated your sex, in what estima- 
tion he held them? 

HeLten—I have read his letters—I 
think he was very coarse, often, and 
there’s much that revolts me—but, then, 
I don’t try to judge him—lI just feel 
that I understand. 

Sir THomAas—You understand! 

HreLteEn—Yes. That shocks you? I 
don’t see why it should. He had a gen- 
erous soul, in revolt. He treated women 
badly—but that was their fault—see 
how silly they were! And, anyhow, I 
prefer him to Carlyle, who bullied his 
sweet little wife; or Milton, who was 
such a brute to those wretched little 
daughters of his. Byron was a perfect 
lover; and we women like men who can 
love. 

Str Tuomas—And you don’t think I 
can? 

HELEN—What have you got to do 
with it? 

Sir THoomas—TI love you. 

HeLEN—Not at all. You loved my 
face, the way I walked and had been 
brought up, my respectable parentage 
and pleasant manners. But the “I” that 
was in me—you recoiled with horror 
when I showed you a glimpse of it. You 
thought me wicked, because I wasn’t 
just what you wanted me to be. The 
fact is you didn’t want me; you only 
cared for the husk, the outside. 

Sir THomas—That isn’t true. 

Heten—But it is! Dear me, my 
theories shocked you! What theories 
have I? Only those that every healthy 
and thinking creature must have. But 
you resented my thinking at all—your 
wife was to get her thoughts from you, 
like her pocket money. She was to be a 
mere graceful machine into which you 
could put the ideas you liked. And 
that’s why we quarreled, and broke it 
off ; as we should probably have broken 
it off to-day if we had still been en- 
gaged. There! And now—what time is 
it, please ? 
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Sir THomas—We’ve still forty min- 
utes. 

HeLeEn—Oh—see, it has left off rain- 
ing. I think we might crawl to the sta- 
tion, don’t you? Would you mind ring- 
ing? Algie’s flirting with that pretty 
girl at the bar, I suppose. 

Str THomas—I don’t want to ring 
just yet. I’ve something to say to you. 

HELEN—Oh, we’ve said such a lot! 

Sir THomas—You understand By- 
ron, you say—do you think you quite 
understand me?: 

HeLEN—No. 

Stir THomas—You don’t? 

HeLEN—No. You never gave your- 
self to me, as he does in his letters. 
There’s a big walLof duty around you, 
and I can’t see over. 

Str THuomas—Duty ? 

HreLen—Yes. We all do our duty, I 
suppose, in a way, but it should be un- 
conscious. At least, that’s how I feel. 
Are you better than Byron, because you 
are more moral? Moral! I hate the 
word. One has to be good, and clean, 
and harm no one, and do what is right. 
But one must not always be passing 
judgment on others. That’s how 
I feel, you see—— 

Str THomas—I should like to tell you 
something—that happened to me—and 
made a great difference. May I? 

Hr_ten—Of course. 

Str THomas—When we were en- 
gaged you met two sisters of mine— 
but there is a third, whom you did not 
meet—though you probably heard of 
her-—— 

Hreten—Lady Torminster? 

Str THomas—Yes. She was a year 
or two younger than I, and my favorite 
always. I had a great affection for her 
—I have still. You have been told that 
—her husband divorced her ? 

HrELEN—Yes——— 

Str THomas—She had been unhap- 
pily married, of course—and had no 
children. The other man swore that he 
loved her; and they went off together. 

HetEN—Who was he? 

Str Tuomas—A Frenchman—an of- 
ficer—one of those perfect lovers you 
speak of. He vowed he would marry 
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her after the divorce. But he soon 
tired of my poor sister. 

HeLten—And he didn’t 

Str TuHomas—Of course not. A 
promise made to a woman! I went 
over, and brought her back. 

HeLten—O/h! Was that the duel you 
never would speak of ? 

Sir THomas—Yes. The man was a 
Frenchman—I used French methods— 
which have something to recommend 
them, sometimes. I fought him twice, 
and was wounded each time. I am not 
lucky, you see.... I would have 
given all I have in the world to have 
killed that man. 

HELEN (with shining eyes)—Why 
did you not tell me? 

Str THomMas—I was wrong, perhaps. 
My poor Gertie! I loved her. 

HeLten—Where is she now? 

Sir Tuomas—In London. And when 
I see what a wreck that scoundrel has 
made of her life 

HeL_en—lIs she very unhappy? 

Sir THomas—She was as proud as 
you are—a stately and beautiful wom- 
an. And now is forced to hide. 

HreLEN—Don’t your sisters see her? 

Str THomas—Vaguely, and rarely. 
Women are cruel to each other. 

HeELEN—/ would have gone to her. 

Str THuomas—I am sure that you 
would, And I hope that you will. 

HELEN (confusedly)—I 

Str THoomas—Helen, Helen, it was 
perhaps not only chance that brought us 
together again. I have longed for you, 
longed for you! You were right—we 
did not understand each other. You 
are romantic, of course, and I—saw the 
other side of romance. And you read me 
wrongly ...as I did you. 
made the mistake of regarding you as a 
child, and showing only one side of my- 
self. Oh, let me tell you! I am not 
clever, you know—and a wealthy man 
must choose between Blue-Books 

and a life of mere idle pleasure. 
I overdid it, perhaps. But I love you, 
dear! And may heart is very lonely. 

HeLeEN—Do you think that we 

Str Tuomas—I have not led a wild 
and wicked life, Helen . because I 
have a great respect for women. 
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And there is one of them whom I... 
cherish very deeply. ... Helen! 

HELEN (archly)-—If you had talked 
like that under the moon- 

Sir Tuomas—Can’t you reconstruct 
the picture, as you did before? 

HeLteEN—I wonder what Algie is do- 
ing? 

Str Tuomas—Helen! 

HeLten—lI really think Miss Crosfield 
would suit you much better than I. 

Sir THomas—Helen! 

HELEN—Of course, if you're quite 
sure that she wouldn't —- 
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Sir Tuomas—Dearest! (He takes 
her hand.) 

HELEN—I wish, now, that I hadn’t 
given you that lesson 

Sir THomas—Ah! there is so much 
you can teach me. Will you marry me, 
Helen? 

HeL_eN—There seems no help for it. 





And, after all, Carlo will like it. Oh, . 


what are you doing? 

Sir THomas (as he takes her in his 
arms and kisses her)—I was trying to 
coo! 

CURTAIN. 


“ 


TO CONNIE 


ON HER BIRTHDAY IN APRIL 


[A Sonnet in the Elizabethan Manner] 


“THOUGH poet marshall in a glad array 
The April sunlight and the fresh’ning breeze, 

The slender daffodil, the greening trees, 

The warbling mavis on the hawthorn spray, 

And tell how thou art fairer far than they, 
And more a child of joyful Spring than these: 
He could not sing my careful ear to please, 

Nor thy delightful winsomeness portray. 


Nay, though he dip his finger in the sun 
And write thy name in flowers on the grass, 
Thy worth would still before his praises run, 
And thy bright Nature all his Art surpass. 
No poet lives can grant me any aid,— 
But when I say, “I love thee !”—all is said! 





ANNIE C. MuIRHEAD. 
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IN LOVE 


V.—SELECTING A WIFE 


By Dorothy Dix 
Author of ‘‘Fables of the Elite” 


HOOSING a wife is the most im- 
portant act of a man’s entire ex- 
istence, and it is one of life’s lit- 

tle ironies that it is the one thing that he 
trusts to luck instead of judgment. 

Compared with it, being born is a 
mere episode, and dying a trivial inci- 
dent; yet the man who is so prudent 
that he would not buy a horse without 
first ascertaining if it was good and 
sound, and kind tempered, and easy to 
drive, or a hat without viewing it from 
different angles to see that it suited him, 
picks out his wife on the grab-bag prin- 
ciple of the church fair, where you shut 
your eyes and take the first thing that 
you get your hands on. 

This is the more lamentable because 
the whole responsibility for all the ill- 
assorted marriages thus rests entirely 
upon man, since woman has no opportu- 
nity to pick and choose in the matri- 
monial market, but must take whatever 
she is offered, and be properly grateful 
for it. Certain it is, however, that when 
men go to marry they throw prudence 
and judgment to the winds. Age brings 
no discretion, experience teaches no les- 
sons, wisdom whispers no counsel to 
them about the selection of a wife. It isa 
time when the fool and the savant stand 
on an equal platform and go it blind; 
and sometimes the result lands them in 
an earthly paradise, and sometimes it 
precipitates them into purgatory before 
their time. 

Various theories may be advanced 
to account for this vagary of*man. One 
is that while he is in his right mind and 
the full possession of his faculties, he 





seldom ever really intends to marry, and 
hence makes no preparation for it. It is 
only when suffering from the madness 
of love and hence in no condition to de- 
cide upon a woman’s suitability or un- 
suitability that he marries, and, in con- 
sequence, he is not to be blamed for his 
lapses of judgment. 

Another hypothesis is that man has 
learned to distrust his own opinion of 
woman, and when he feels himself en- 
tangled within the meshes of an engage- 
ment, he inwardly exclaims, “As well 
you as another,” and so suffers himself 
to be landed. The most probable reason, 
though, seems to be that man still cher- 
ishes the cheerful but fallacious belief 
that he can cut his wife over by his own 
pattern, and alter her to suit his taste, 
and thus feels insured against risk. 

However that may be, by what mys- 
terious forces a man is guided in the se- 
lecting of a wife is one of the unsolved 
problems of the world. It isn’t beauty 
especially that attracts him in a woman, 
for in spite of all that has been said on 
the subject, most men are satisfied to 
admire beauty at a distance, without de- 
siring to possess it as an ornament for 
their own homes. It isn’t intelligence, 
for cleverness is a reproach that a wom- 
an always has to live down. It isn’t do- 
mesticity, for the women who were cut 
out by nature to make good wives al- 
ways remain old maids. It isn’t any of a 
dozen qualities for which a man could 
give a reasonable excuse for the love 
that is in him. 

All that he knows is that suddenly, 
some day, he is smitten by the tradition 
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of matrimony, and he forthwith follows 
the herd, like a sheep, to the altar, with 
some woman he has known all his life 
and never thought tenderly of before. 
Or he sees a lithograph in a shop win- 
dow, representing a happy family sitting 
around an open fire; and in the burst of 
sentimentality engendered by it he mar- 
ries the first woman who is handy, and 
they quarrel around a register in the 
floor the balance of their days. Or he 
proposes to a girl because she dances the 
two-step, and she leads him a merry 
dance ever after. Or he espouses a girl 
for no better reason than the curl upon 
her forehead, forgetting that the happi- 


ness that hangs on a single hair is 
bound to fall through. 
Of course, men have their ideals. 


There probably isn’t a man in the world 
who hasn’t a fancy picture in his mind 
of what his wife is going to be like. 
She is always an adorable creature, who 
is a happy combination of cook, society 
leader and press agent, who will have a 
perfectly} appointed dinner ready for 
him when he returns home in the even- 
ing, shine in society and be always 
ready to throw bouquets at him: but, 
unhappily, this ideal is a cloak that he 
throws over the first woman who strikes 
his fancy, and by the time he finds that 
the garment doesn't fit her, and never 
can be altered to fit her, it is too late. 

On general principles, it may be 
said that the average man marries first, 
and finds out what he wanted in a wife 
afterward; and it is to this back-handed 
sort of reasoning that we owe much of 
the domestic unhappiness of the day. 
It is a trifle late after a man is united in 
the holy bonds of wedlock to a blonde, 
to discover that he has an insatiable ad- 
miration for brunettes; or after he has 
married a little simpleton for her baby 
ways, to ascertain that what he craves 
is intellectual companionship. More 
than that, it is bitterly unjust. No one 
would be foolish enough to buy a fox- 
hound and quarrel with it because it 
didn’t point birds; or to expect a Per- 
cheron draught horse to win the Futur- 
ity. We do not look for the rose to 
blend as harmoniously with a boiled din- 
ner as a head of cabbage, yet every man 
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expects his wife, no matter what her 
disposition, or in what environment she 
was reared, to be a shining exponent of 
what he wants her to be, and not of 
what she is. 

Probably the most mischievous senti- 
ment that has ever been advanced is that 
marriage is a lottery. It is nothing of the 
sort. It is simply a business proposition, 
with hard and fast rules governing its 
chances of success, and if, in selecting a 
wife, men only used a tithe of the judg- 
ment, prudence and acumen they show 
in picking out their partners in a six- 
month’s stock pool, there would be less 
doing in the divorce court. 

The first thing that a man who is 
thinking of getting married should do 
is to classify his preferences, and decide 
on what sort of a wife he would like to 
have. Certainly, it seems rank idiocy for 
him to marry without having taken the 
trouble to find out what qualities he will 
find most congenial in a life companion 
—whether he wants his wife to be a so- 
ciety woman, or domestic; whether his 
tastes run to old maids or débutantes, or 
whether he prefers to sing hymns with 
a pious wife, or go to the races with a 
sporty one. 

Now, the world is full of charming 
women, any one of whom would make 
some man a good and suitable wife, and 
the trick is simply to find your own part- 
ner, instead of getting the other fellow’s 
and having to swap. It’s all a question 
of getting into your own class, and 
marrying there. 

There’s the society girl, for instance. 
She is generally a man’s first choice, on 
the general ground that we all prefer 
the luxuries to the necessities of life. 
She appeals to a man because she is so 
pretty and dainty, so surrounded by 
beauty that she is like the princess of a 
fairy story,;.but she should be labeled 
“hands off!” for the poor man who is 
looking for a wife. She’s a luxury in- 
tended for the wealthy, like first-proof 
etchings and automobiles. Being poor, 
unfortunately doesn’t inoculate one 


against a hankering for the goodies of 
life. The. poor man is often indiscreet 
enough to fall in love with this edition 
de luxe of womankind, and sometimes 





, 











she has bad enough judgment and an 
illy enough regulated heart to return his 
sentiments. Marriage between them, 
though, is rarely a success, for it is a 
hazardous experiment to try to trans- 
plant an orchid to a kitchen garden. It 
takes nerve for a man to ask a gir! to 
leave a satin-lined jewel box for a Har- 
lem flat, and when the woman puts up 
the money for an establishment, it does 
not better the prospect of happiness. 
Nothing short of amazing grace can 
make a poor man look natural, and easy, 
and comfortable as the poor husband of 
a rich wife. 

The sensible, practical man, who likes 
a well-regulated life, run on schedule 
time, can not do better than go wooing 
among the business women. The busi- 
ness woman is level-headed, and reason- 
able, and a man marrying her is guaran- 
teed against hysterics and unfounded 
jealous reproaches. She has learned to 
look at life as it is, and not to demand 
the impossible. She knows that a man 
whose mind is cumbered with weighty 
affairs and whose hands are full of a big 
deal, should not waste his energies try- 
ing to match a piece of elephant’s breath 
peau de soie, and that it is no sign that 


a husband’s love has cooled because 
he brings her beefsteaks instead of 


violets. 

Having earned money herself, she 
knows its value, and runs her house on 
a cash basis. She refuses to be hood- 
winked by servants and cheated by 
tradesmen, and having felt the fret and 
stress of business, that wears the strong- 
est nerves to fiddlestrings, she is more 
tolerant of a man’s impatience, and more 
considerate of his comfort, than the 
purely domestic woman, who thinks it 
must be fun to go downtown every day. 
But the business woman has worked 
with men, and is wise in their ways. 
She takes no stock in lodge meetings, 
and the sick-friend fictions, which still 
pass with her unsophisticated sisters. 

A man may go further and do worse 
than to marry the business woman; but 
she is no wife for the conceited man, 
because she is accustomed to forming 
her own opinions and acting on her 
judgment. Nor is she for the domestic 
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tyrant, for she has celebrated her 
Fourth of July declaration of independ- 
ence. Neither will she suit the stingy 
man, for she has experienced the joys of 
her own pocketbook, and will infallibly 
insist on a fair divide of the family ex- 
chequer. 

Not without reason have widows al- 
ways been regarded as a preferred risk 
in matrimony. They have a charm and 
fascination all their own, and, in ad- 
dition, when a man falls in love with a 
widow, his head backs up his heart in 
the selection. When a man marries a 
young girl he is marrying a conundrum 
a fascinating conundrum, it is true-— 
but still an unknown proposition. No 
one can tell what she will be. In ten 
years the lithe figure he admires so 
much now may have degenerated into 
scrawniness. The adorable plumpness 
may have become fat; but if he mar- 
ries a widow he knows precisely what 
he is getting. She has arrived, so to 
speak. What she is going to be in mind: 
and body she already is, and he takes no 
chances, 

Moreover, the widow plays the game 
of domesticity with the skill of a profes- 
sional, while the young girl is bound to 
be a bungling amateur. Experience has 
taught her never to trump the ace of 
her partner’s vanity, always to lead him 
the long suit of the things in which he 
excels, and that the best way to take the 
tricks, and win the game, is to keep a 
good table anda _ well-swept hearth. 
It is the novice who bungles the game, 
and throws away her strong cards by 
thinking that she can stay a man’s stom- 
ach with kisses, and feed him upon 
protestations of affection. The widow, 
never. She knows better. In a word, 
the difference between marrying a 
widow and a young girl is the difference 
between getting in on the ground floor 
of a well-established and paying busi- 
ness, and trying to float a universal 
bliss company of your own on hot air. 

The true husband spoiler, though, is 
the spinster who marries late in life. 
She may have refused any number of 
good chances in her youth, but as she 
sees age coming on, and a lonely life 
staring her in the face, and realizes that 
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her chances are almost gone, she is sur- 
prised and undyingly grateful to the 
man who has sense enough still to rec- 
ognize her charms and marry her. For 
the man with ways, who likes things 
done in a certain manner, and to smoke 
in the parlor; for the lazy man who 
wants to be waited upon hand and foot; 
for the man who aspires to being the 
head of his house and playing Sir 
Oracle to a wife who will ask nothing 
hetter of life than to burn incense at his 
feet, there is no choice equal to the 
woman of what is diplomatically called 
a certain age. 

With all of these tips staring him in 
the face—and every woman wears a’tag 
around her neck so that he who runs 
may read to what class intellectually and 
sympathetically she belongs—it looks 
as if no man should have the slightest 
difficulty in picking out a wife with 
whom life, even if it were not a picnic, 
would be a harmony meeting. But he 
does, and the way the world plays at 
matrimonial cross-purposes would be 
funny, if it were not so pathetic. Con- 
geniality of tastes is the secret of do- 
mestic bliss, for one must have some- 
thing on which to found friendship 
when the fire of passion has burned it- 
self out; yet apparently no man ever 
considers this until he wakes up to find 
himself out of love and into a life sen- 
tence of companionship with an incom- 
patible temper. 

Why, for example, doesn’t the man 
who is fussy about his eating, and likes 
to dress the salad at the table, and play 
with a chafing dish, have enough sense 
to marry a domestic girl who also likes 
to cook? They could never really bore 
each other, for hunger is a passion that 
springs eternal in the human breast, and 
they might enjoy an idyllic existence, 
inventing new dishes, surrounded by 
a perpetual aroma of connubial bliss and 
good cooking. Of course, though, the 
man never marries her. On the con- 
trary, he goes out of his way to espouse 
a bespectacled woman who lets the 
bread burn while she reads Emerson, 
and who believes in plain living and 
high thinking. 

Observe the fatal surety with which 
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the grave student, absorbed in his books, 
marries the ignoramus. It is almost an 
axiom that the more intelligent and cul- 
tivated the husband, the more of an id- 
iot the wife; vet surely, of all men, the 
student needs understanding and sym- 
pathy. What fell fate is it that prompts 
the good young man, who belongs to the 
Y. M. C. A., and leads prayer meeting, 
to pick out for a wife a frivolous little 
creature whose sole idea of the first duty 
of woman is to be in the height of fash- 
ion, and never miss a new play, and 
whose horizon is bounded on one side 
by a matinée hero and on the other by a 
supper at Sherry’s? And, on the other 
hand, isn’t his stepbrother who leads 
the german equally sure to marry some 
little brown wren of a woman who only 
asks to be left undisturbed in her nest? 
How often do we meet her, meekly fol- 
lowing him around to balls and parties 
and operas, bored to death, and miser- 
able for fear the cat is in the kitchen, or 
the baby’s feet are uncovered. 

Alas! poor souls, how easily all of 
these domestic contretemps might have 
been avoided if only they had taken the 
precaution to marry in their own class, 
for there are no people so intelligent as 
those who think as we do, none whose 
tastes are so unexceptionable as those 
whose likes and dislikes harmonize with 
ours, none so fascinating as those who 
are interested in the things in which we 
delight. 

Never was there a more untenable 
theory than the one about the attraction 
of opposites, and when it is applied to 
matrimony it becomes a veritable fire- 
brand. The people who jar us are those 
who sing off our key, not those whose 
voices blend harmoniously with our own 
bass or treble. What we want in life is 
some one whe will agree with us, not 
contradict us—some one who rides the 
same hobby as we do, and will canter 
along at our side. 

When a man picks out a girl for a 
wife who has the same religion and pol- 
itics that he has, and the same taste in 
cooking and comic opera, he may ap- 
proach the altar without a tremor of 
fear, for he has solved the problem of 
how to be happy, though married. 
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(VERSAILLES) 


Par le Comte Robert de Montesquiou 


a@ Miss Elizabeth Marbury 


J'ai eu Phonneur de faire, 4 New York, devant un auditoire d’élite, qui a bien voulu I'ac- 
cueillir avec faveur, une Conférence sur Versailles, ce lieu unique, dont le seul nom charme 
et fascine, partout ou on le prononce, comme un attirant sachet d’histoire, de poésie et de 
mystére. Mais, sur la terre de l'Union, il résonne d’un timbre plus éloquent encore. Car ce 
qu il contient de l’Histoire de France touche de prés a l’Histoire de l’Amérique sur un cer- 
tain point lumineux et immortel. 

N’est-ce pas, en effet, 2 Versailles, qu’ont sonné pour elle, dans le passé, des minutes entre 
toutes mémorables? N’est-ce pas a Versailles que la magnanime figure de Franklin a fait ad- 
mirer au monde le paisible aspect que sait revétir le visage d’un homme capable de com- 
mander aux éléments et de dompter la foudre? N’est ce pas a Versailles que La Fayette parlait 
a Marie-Antoinette des proportions que devait prendre l’ceuf qu’il était allé couver au-dela 
des mers? 

Quant a moi, c’est sans fin que le nom de Versailles, fera tressaillir mon souvenir. Cepen- 
dant je ne m’étais qu’essayé a traduire cette hantise, en prose et en vers, jusqu’au jour ou je 
compris et je sentis que le temps était venu pour moi de consacrer a “la Palmyre ow dort la 
Royauté” selon le belle expression de Théophile Gautier, une ceuvre, tout au moins docu- 
mentce scrupuleusement et sincérement accomplie. 

Cette ceuvre, un poéme que j’ai publié en 1899, sous ce titre: Les Perles Rouges, ne s’arréta 
pas tout de suite a cette forme des sonnets dont le groupement logique et gradué devait 
offrir quelque chose d’architectural, en meme temps que le nombre de ces sonnets, en se fixz ant 
a 93, pouvait, par son seul énconcé, évoquer dans l’esprit du lecteur un chiffre qui suffirait 2 le 
renseigner sur le sujet de mon livre. 

Mais, je le répéte, avant de colorer ces perles et d’en enfiler le collier somptueux et sai- 
gnant, je fis s’‘iriser_en maniére d’essai, l’orient de quelques perles également plaintives. Ces 
perles, les voici: Puissent-elles faire couler et rouler sur les feuillets de ce recueil élu, avec 
les larmes des jeux d’eau épanouis, les pleurs des princesses évanouies! 


FLEUR DE LYS 


|= jet d’eau du jardin est comme un lis liquide 

Qui monte en claire touffe aux pistils de soleil 
La blancheur de sa base est d’un bleuté languide, 
Mais sa cime voit Dieu dans un rayon vermeil. 


Or il n’a rien du Lis des champs de 1’Ecriture 
Qui ne travaille, ni ne file, et cependant 

Plus Roi que Salomon, sous sa vive véture, 

Est l’exemple du corps ot brile un cceur ardent. 


Non, ce Lis précieux tramé de gouttelettes 
Qui retombent en pluie aux nuances d iris 
Travaille 4 nuancer de clartés violettes 
L’écheveau de ses fils monotones et gris. 
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EAUX MORTES 


CERES porte le deuil des Rogations vaines, 

Le visage levé vers les cieux incléments, 
Qui ne font plus pleuvoir leurs pleurs de diamants, 
Qu’a des dates, hélas! publiques et lointaines. 








Flore est dans son printemps de roses en métal ; 
Pomone a ses raisins, Latone, ses grenouilles ; 
L’automne qui les ronge est de pleurs et de rouilles; 
Tel un grain de corail dans un cceur de cristal. 


Et le char embourbé dans des haillons d’aurore, 

De minuits azurés et de midi vermeil, 

De couchants empourprés ot du sang traine encore 
Rayonne a chaque roue un caillot de soleil. 


BS Bod 


EAUX VIVES 


[Fs jets d’eau sont montés dans |’éther qui se fonce, 
Et le feu d’artifice éclate dans l’azur; 

Les ondes et les feux se font une réponse 

Que le miroir du lac redouble en son ceil pur. 


Ce ne sont que trajets de diverses fusées, 
Trajectoires de lait, projectiles de miel, 
Paraboles de pourpre aux cent courbes brisées 
Qui raturent en haut le bleu sombre du ciel. 


Et des arbustes blancs dans le soir plein de voiles 
Font pleuvoir péle-méle avec l’onde et les feux, 

Jets de fleurs et d’odeurs, jets d’écume et d’étoiles, 
Qui s’unissent dans l’ombre en baisers verts et bleus. 


BD ad 


’ T eed 

JEUX D’EAUX ai 

E sont des femmes en robes de mousselines i 
Que ces jets d’eau mouvants, moutonnants et mourants } si 


Leur file sur le ciel s’échelonne par rangs ; ‘a 
Et l’air fait frissonner et bouffer leurs malines. a 


Ce sont des vierges en armures de batistes, 

Que ces jets d’eau mourants, mouvants et moutonnants ; 

Le soleil, dans leurs bras met des lis rayonnants, - 
Et Viris a leur col roule des améthystes. 


Ce sont des spectres en linceuls de valenciennes, 

Que ces jets d’eau mourants, moutonnants et mouvants, 
Ils reparlent entre eux des extases anciennes, 
Et défont leurs colliers de perles dans les vents. 



















PERLES MORTES 
SPECTRE SOLAIRE 


SUR le pont de I’Iris aux arches violettes 

Ils sont venus du fond de l’artificiel, 
Spectres roses, et bleus, et verts, dont les toilettes 
Glissent dans les jets d’eau les tons de l’arc-en-ciel. 


Ce sont des ombres de muguets et de caillettes, 
Neés des bulles que souffle un Triton libertin; 
L’onde pulvérisée a remis des paillettes 

Sur leurs fantomes faits de poudre et de satin. 


Ils s’ébattent une heure a travers la rosée 
Qui tisse a leur prouesse un liquide rideau, 
Et du deuil d’étre morts, l’ame un peu reposée, 
Ils remontent au ciel sur les escaliers d’eau. 
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1A colonne de marbre est comme un jet d’eau mort 
Pétrifié d’ennui, d’extase et de silence ; 

Un jet d’eau qui se fige en le temps qu'il s’élance 

Oubliant de tomber, et dans l’air bleu s’endort. 


L’arbuste florifére est comme un jet d’odeurs, 
De touffes, de parfums, de clartés, de corymbes ; 
Jaillissant en arome, en pétales, en nimbes 

Ou la colombe met d’amoureuses candeurs. 


L/illusion se crée en la fuite du jour 

Qui tisse des frissons et trame des prestiges, 

Et confond les jets d’eau, les jets d’ame et de tiges... 
Le réve qui s’élance est comme un jet d’amour. 
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LE VASE 


C* vase a recueilli tant de pleurs de l’aurore, 

Tant de rires des jours, tant de larmes des nuits, 
Que l’on pourrait puiser sans fin, sans cesse, encore 
Dans son infiniment intarissable puits. 


Marbre qui l’avez vu, l’Amant de La Valliére, 
Recherchez, pour la rendre a nas cceurs é€blouis, 

Sa clarté la plus vive!...—‘‘Une ombre de Moliére.” 
Son ombre la plus vaine...—‘‘Un rayon de Louis.” 





Vous savez ce qui meurt comme ce qui demeure ; 
Quel fit, des souvenirs au glorieux réseau, 

Votre orgueil le plus doux ?>—“La rose qui m’effleure.” 
Votre écho le plus grand ?—“Le chant de cet oiseau.” 
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= géraniums roux qui flambaient sous les branches 
Ont fait place a des fleurs candides, ces matins ; 
Jadis des cceurs battaient la, sous des robes blanches... 





Les géraniums blancs sont des feux mal éteints. 


La Marie en linon changeait ses brocatelles, 
Ses fleurs-de-lys en fleurs des champs, a coeur perdu; 


—Les géraniums blancs sont du lait repandu. 


La fleur-de-lys s’est moissonnée en sombre rose, 
Mystérieux et mélancolique passé 

Qui surgit en ce lieu, de la plus humble chose... 
Les géraniums blancs sont du sang effacé. 


ComTe Ropert DE MONTESQUIOU, 
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THE HUSBAND OF AN ACTRESS 


By Helene Hicks 


LOYD DRISCOE regarded Miss 
Hawxhurst with tender venera- 
tion. 

To him she represented the Desire of 
the World. 

She was young, beautiful, brilliant in 
her chosen profession, the stage, and 
rich. 

Lloyd was also young and of goodly 
appearance. Likewise he trod _ the 
boards behind the footlights, but, alas! 
his parts were apt to be lean, not to say 
skinny, and Fame stood afar off. 

Ethel Hawxhurst had been reported 
engaged half a dozen times in her two 
years of stardom to as many million- 
aires, but she drifted through each af- 
fair unscathed, more queenly and more 
Madonna-like than ever. 

Lloyd’s lines were so few that he 
dared not hope Miss Hawxhurst had 
even seen him, and it was therefore with 
a shock of surprise that he received a 
brief note, bidding him call at her hotel. 

Of course, he obeyed the summons. 

She received him in a rose room made 
pretty with girlish trifles. 


“Sit down,” she said, carelessly, but 
regarding him with keen eyes. 

“You see, I wanted to know you bet- 
ter. There is no chance to get ac- 
quainted down there among the scenes 
and mummeries.”’ 

Miss Hawxhurst had a drifting con- 
tralto voice which vibrated on the heart- 
strings. 

Lloyd could have sobbed with the joy 
of her nearness. 

“Tt is awfully good of you,” he stam- 
mered. 

Suddenly Miss Hawxhurst flung 
aside her reserve. 

“Tt is this way,” she said, in a tumble 
of words: “I want to marry some one, 
and I like your looks. You seem a gen- 
tleman and all that, and I believe in time 
you will make a good enough actor to 
support me.” 

Lloyd petrified. 

“You’re guying me now,” he returned 
with quiet dignity. 

*’Pon my word, I’m not. I’ve rea- 
sons, of course. The greatest one is 
that I am anxious about my art. I care 
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THE HUSBAND 


more about acting than anything else in 
the world.” 

“I know,” said Lloyd. 

“Well, I’ve had a measure of success. 
The traditions of my name were a guar- 
antee to the public that I could prob- 
ably do something, since no member of 
our family has failed for three genera- 
tions. And so it was simple enough to 
find a manager who would put my name 
in big type on the billboards and present 
me under appropriate auspices. I have 
pleased people, of course. I knew that 
would come to pass, but I am not satis- 
fied. I want to stir the souls of those 
tired-faced creatures who smirk at me 
from the audience.” 

“But you have never tried to play a 
strong part; when the time comes you 
will find yourself equal to it.” 

Miss Hawxhurst shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I would not be equal 
toit. There is nothing in me but a trifle 
of girlish nonsense, a few petty griefs 
and a great vanity. No, I have never 
tasted the cup of life. I must live as 
other women do before I shall accom- 
plish the large effects. I want to marry 
merely as an experience. I like you. 
Are you willing to be my husband? It 
will mean an advance in vour profes- 
sion. 

“If it meant nothing but the fact of 
being near you, and you were one of the 
least of women, I should be, even as I 
am, delirious with joy.” 

“You care for me?” There was slight 
surprise in the actress’ tone. 

“T adore you.” 

“Charming! Then all is easy. We 
will marry at once. But stop, there 1s 
one proviso. If we marry, I shall re- 
quire an agreement on your part to sub- 
mit to my will in all particulars. I am 
taking this step for my own develop- 
ment, and must be quite free, in spite of 
our relations, to judge for myself in 
every way.” 

“T am your slave,” murmured Lloyd, 
trembling with delight at the beautiful 
gift, which Fate, wanton dame, had 
flung to him. 

They were united a week later, to the 
consternation of Ethel Hawxhurst’s nu- 
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merous lovers, and the edification of the 
romantic public. 

Lloyd Driscoe prostrated himself in 
spirit before his slim, long wife, with 
her manner of disdain, and slow, soft 
voice. He worshiped her madly, and 
she looked at him with a laugh behind 
the calm of her eyes. 

She seemed like a cool, tall statue 
diverted by her husband, as one might 
be by the antics of a clown. 

She made a jest of him in public, and 
he cared not at all. Was she not his 
own beautiful lady, a divinity in her 
right of willfulness ? 

Then one day she went to him with 
outstretched arms, words like caresses 
on her lips, and a purr in her embrace. 

Lloyd Driscoe’s brain reeled. 

“Oh, you marvel!” he whispered. 
“Never dared I to hope for this. That 
I was not displeasing to you seemed a 
privilege, but your heart is too won- 
derful a gift for mortal man.” 

Then she laughed in mellow gurgles, 
and the quizzical gleam again flamed 
behind her mask of indifference. 

“You are so easily fooled!” she cried. 
“Yes, my acting has improved; I am 
developing.” 

She left him to the bitterness of one 
that has been rudely awakened from 
sweet dreams by the sting of ridicule. 

No longer found he joy in the thought 
that she was his wife. The man’s desire 
for mastery over his own inflamed his 
soul, and he resented her thousand-and- 
one whims, growing to hate himself for 
the part he played. 

At times Ethel would act with him, 
and again she demanded another lead- 
ing man, saying he was unresponsive 
and left her cold. 

Anon she was kind and sympathetic, 
coaxing him from untold depths of 
gloom into sweet congeniality when they 
chattered like children about the toys 
of the world. 

But she never again deluded him into 
believing in her. 

Suspiciously he watched her every 
mood, and, when phrases of sentiment 
breathed from her lips, he drew into 
himself and responded not. 

One day came the crisis. 
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“T have never experienced the spell 
of jealousy,” remarked Ethel, coolly. 
“Make love to some one else. I want to 
feel the fury of passion.” 

Lloyd laughed miserably. 

“That would be impossible,” he re- 
torted. ‘To acquire jealousy, one must 
love. What difference does it make to 
you with whom I spend my time?” 

Ethel looked thoughtful. 

“But it will make a difference,” she 

said, at length. “In all my life no 
woman has ever been preferred before 
ne. I cannot imagine what it will be 
lise to see you always near somebody 
else.” 
But it will be impossible,” returned 
Lloyd. ‘‘When a man’s life and soul 
belong to one woman, and she is his 
supreme desire, he cannot be the least 
of lovers to another.” 

“You agreed to do all I asked, if I 
married you,” said his wife, with an- 
grily narrowed lids. 

Suddenly Lloyd laughed aloud. 

“Ah, well, what is the difference? My 
lady desires an emotion; of course, her 
slave must play the fool more cleverly, 
tumble more grotesquely. It shall be as 
you desire, though I warn you the ex- 
perience will leave your ladyship quite 
cold.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Ethel. ‘And 
pray pick out a pretty girl, or I shall 
not feel that you are in earnest.” 

Ethel Hawxhurst, as she was still 
known, supposed that her husband 
would select some girl in the company 
upon whom to shower his attentions, 
since any one of these ambitious young 
women would feel flattered by his no- 
tice. Such was not the case, however, 
and Ethel was beginning to get impa- 
tient when she met him one day driv- 
ing in the park with one of the most 
fashionable women in town. 

The young wife's heart gave a quick 
bound. 

Her husband’s companion was beauti- 
ful enough to make any man forget him- 
self, and possessed that unmistakable air 
of breeding which is the one charm a 
woman outside the elect can never ana- 
lyze. 

That evening Mrs. Van Vliet, haugh- 
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tily exquisite, was in a stage box, and 
Ethel noticed that her husband acted 
with more than his usual spirit and 
dash. 

The next day she discovered them 
lunching together in a corner of her 
favorite palm-room. 

Ethel went home and wondered at 
herself. For two days she saw her hus- 
band only at the theatre; then she sent 
for him. 

“You can stop it,” she said. “TI find 
that I feel merely resentful; besides, I 
miss you and the good times we used 
to have together.” 

But Lloyd compressed his lips. 

“No,” he said, “I shall not stop it. I 
have many engagements with Mrs. Van 
Vliet, and she is more than interesting.” 

“Unless you drop her immediately I 
shall obtain a divorce,” threatened 
Ethel. 

“As you please,” deferentially, and he 
withdrew. 

That her husband would submit to a 
permanent estrangement was a contin- 
gency that had never occurred to the 
willful young woman. 

She informed the manager of her de- 
cision and requested that Mr. Driscoe’s 
understudy play his part thereafter. 

The manager frowned. 

“Tt will not do,’ he said, sharply. 
“The public will not stand for it. They 
have grown so accustomed to you, Miss 
Hawxhurst, as the exponent of the con- 
ventional upon the stage, that any scan- 
dal will seriously injure your reputa- 
tion.” 

Ethel looked meditative and did not 
urge the point. 

Again she sent for Lloyd and told him 
what the manager had said. 

“T am sorry,” he replied, simply. 

“Now,” she asked, “since you see I 
am helpless in the matter, won’t you 
please give up Mrs. Van Vliet? Your 
friendship with her is disturbing, and I 
want to see more of you.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT have an appointment with her 
now,” he said, coolly. “J must beg that 
you will excuse me. Already you know 
my decision on that subject.” 
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“You shall not go to her,” she 
screamed, and for once the throaty tones 
were eliminated from her voice. ‘You 
belong to me. I need you. You are 
my husband and swore to care for me. 
I love you, love you, love you! Do you 
understand?’ She swept upon him like 
a column of cloud from a tornado, 
flinging her arms around him fiercely 
and pressing her face to his. 

Like a man of stone he stood beneath 
her embrace, forcing himself to rigid- 
ness, although the touch of her long, 
soft body pleaded for his caress. 

Suddenly she threw back her small 
head. There were tears on her lashes, 
but her eyes were ablaze. 

“T will kill you if you say you love 
her!” she hissed. 

“Are you acting?” inquired Lloyd, 
coldly. 
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Ethel sank to her knees, holding him 
around the waist. 

“As I live, I am in torture,” she 
pleaded. “Don’t play with me. I’m 
sorry for everything. You cared once 
and I angered you. You have not 
known her so long, it is not possible 
that you love her as you once did me.” 
Sobs smothered further entreaties. 

Lloyd raised her gently. 

“Tf you care, you will do always what 
I desire.” He spoke still sternly. 

“Always,” she said, solemnly, nestling 
into his arms. 

“Oh, my wife, at last!’ breathed 
Lloyd. 

Mrs. Van Vliet waited fifteen minutes 
for her latest favorite, then she swept 
out to her carriage. 

“One never can count on those peo- 
ple,” she thought, contemptuously. 
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(WITH APOLOGIES TO MAETERLINCK) 


By Theodosia Garrison 


A December morning in the dining-room of a Harlem fiat 


An OLp Man 
A WIFE 
A DAUGHTER 
A Cook 


HE Otp Man—Oh, oh, oh! How 
cold it is! I have been in all the 
seven rooms, and each room is 

colder than the other. Is this break- 
fast? What are we going to have for 
breakfast? I am sure we are going to 
have something terrible. The cook 
would see to that. What is all this saw- 
dust doing on the table? 

Tue Wire—Hush! You have rheu- 
matism. That is not sawdust—it is 
breakfast food. 

Tue DauGHTErR—It tastes like shred- 
ded ice. I am sure it is shredded ice. 
See. father is blowing rings with his 





with Rheumatism 


breath. One would think he was a 
horse. What is the matter with the cof- 
fee? Oh, oh! something has happened to 
the coffee. 

Tue Wire—It will not pour! The 
coffee will not pour! Oh, the coffee is 
frozen hard. 

THE Otp Man—Never mind; we 
will eat it. Hark, hark! What is that? 

THE Wire—The steam! the steam! 
Oh, the janitor is turning on the steam 
in the radiator! Put your hand on the 
radiator. 

Tue DAUGHTER—-Oh, it was not the 
steam. My hand is frozen to the ra- 








diator. What shall 1 do without 
hand? 

Tue Voice oF tHE Cook—It was the 
water pipe that burst! The noise you 
heard was the water pipe. Why did 
you touch the radiator? Now you have 
no hand. 

THe O_p Man—The cook is won- 
derful. She does not seeti to care. One 
would think she was an Esquimaux. 
Her hair is red. It is the color of fire. 
Let us call her in and look at her hair. 

THe DauGuter—I have no hand! 
Oh! look at the rubber plant. What is 
the matter with the rubber plant? Oh! 
it is dead; the rubber plant is dead. It 
stood in the cold like a little green 
Christmas tree, and now it is dead. Oh! 
what will the canary do without it? 

THe Wire—The canary was frozen 
last night. He looks like a little yellow 
chicken one gets from the cold storage 
house. Never mind, he will last a long 
time. 

Tue O_p Man—lIn this flat he will 
last forever unless we burn him. Oh! 
the cook has red hair, and we can burn 
the canary. Why should we be cold? 

Tue Wire—Put on your mittens. 
You can eat with your mittens. If you 
swallow the fur it will do no harm. 
Fur is warm. 

THe O_tp Man—I will eat the mit- 


my 


ten. Oh! how good this mitten is. 
Hark! hark! 
Att—The steam! the steam! the 


steam! 

THE Vorce or THE Cook—No, no, 
it is not the steam. It is the dumb- 
waiter. Something is coming up on 
the dumb-waiter. Perhaps the janitor 
is not dead, after all. 

THe Orp Man—Oh, oh! I have 
rheumatism and my daughter has no 
hand! How can we see what is com- 
ing up on the dumb-waiter ? 

THe Wrire—Something terrible is 
coming up! I know it is something 
terrible! Stamp your feet on the floor. 
Perhaps you can warm them sufficiently 
to go and see what it is. 

THe Voice or tHe Cook—It is the 
iceman. He is sending up the ice. Oh, 
oh, what shall I do? 
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THE O_p Man—The cook does not 
know what to do. I have eaten both my 
mittens ! 

Tue Wire—Listen! Oh, the cook 
has cut. the rope. She has cut the dumb- 
waiter rope with the bread knife. Oh! 
she has fainted. Open the window and 
give her air, or she will die. 

Tue O_p Man—Then she must die. 
I will not open the window--there are 
so many explorers about. They are 
looking everywhere for the North Pole. 
What if they come in here! 

Tue Daucurer—How cold it is! I 
have no hand, and I am purple all over. 
Hark! What is that? 

Tue Wire—It is the cook. She is 
talking to the janitor. Oh, how brave 
the cook is! 

THe Otp Man 
What does she say? 

Tue Wire—She says we are not 
warm. Oh, oh! She has told him we are 
not warm. 

Tue Otp Man—Hush, hush! What 
does the janitor say? Oh, will nobody 
tell me what the janitor says? 

(A pause.) 

Tue Voice or THE Cook—He says 
if you are not warm enough 

ALL—Yes, yes, yes! 

THE VoIce or THE Cook—That you 
can go to—— 

THe Otp Man—Oh! what was that 
word? I did not hear that word, but it 
seemed to have a warm sound. I wish 
some one would say it again. Oh, the 
janitor is mocking us! I will go through 
all the seven rooms again. Perhaps it 
will be warmer. Oh, see, my wife is 
frozen. She is frozen stiff, and my 
daughter cannot get away from the 
radiator. She can never get away from 
the radiator. Where is the cook? Oh! 
she is going down the fire escape. She is 
after the janitor. Oh, oh, oh! If she 
kills the janitor we will never be warm 
again. Oh! I will go and help the jani- 
tor. No—I am frozen, I cannot move! 

Tue DaucutTer—He is frozen. My 
mother is frozen. The rubber plant is 
dead. I have no hand! 

(The room is gradually congealed 
from sight.) 


She has red _ hair. 
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APRIL 


By J ohn Arbuthnott 


R"™ *RETFUL April, waken not 
Our drowsy hearts again; 

3ring not the Whitethroat back to sing 
Across the quiet rain; 

Bring not the dream-awakening birds, 
The immemorial wings: 

It is so long ago, ‘twere best 
Not turn to life’s lost Springs! 


Ages ago to-day it seems, 
O April, ere our birth— 
Ages ago it must have been, 
Upon some other earth 
We knew thee, when without regret 
Some happier world we trod, 
When by a star or two thy feet, 
And ours, walked nearer God. 


O is it, sad-eyed April, thou 
And those lost years are one? 
O is it that in other stars, 
Beneath some other sun, 
We knew this immemorial Spring, 
And that, indeed, thou art 
Its angel, April, sent to wake 
Our half-remembering heart? 


It is so long ago that we 
Across the years forget, 

And wake, and still remember not— 
So long ago, and yet 

Across these happy April hills 
A thousand voices seem 

To call beyond the bars of Birth, 

The barriers of Dream! 
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By Eugene Wood 
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OR a minute or two Mrs. Smith 
felt provoked that Mr. Burns 
should have called just when he 

did. She wasn’t much of a hand to 
read; she couldn’t seem to get her mind 
on it, she said, but she liked to have 
Clara read aloud, and they had got to 
the place where it looked as if She 
wasn't going to get Him, after all. 
When Clara went into the parlor, Mrs. 
Smith laid down her Battenberg and 
read a few pages herself, but it kept 
looking more and more as if He would 
never see that She was just tantalizing 
Him and leading Him on. The next 
chapter began with: “But let us return 
to our young friends, Harry and 
George.” Mrs. Smith did not care two 
pins about Harry and George. She 
hesitated a moment and then boldly 
turned over to the last chapter. Well, 
She got Him. It was quite a load off 
Mrs. Smith’s mind, but she felt like a 
child that has peeped on Christmas 
Eve. Her fun was spoiled now. Clara 
would want to finish the book and 
would notice that she wasn’t interested. 
She would ask questions. Clara de- 
spised to have people turn over to the 
last chapter. 

Mrs. Smith began to think up things 
to say, and she had hardly got a good 
start when she heard the parlor door 
open and Mr. Burns come out into the 
hall. What, already? She heard him 
take his things from the hat-rack and 
put them on, helped by Clara. Both 
were very still. Usually they clattered 
away at a great rate, but to-night 
She wondered what was up. She heard 
him ask something in a pleading voice. 


In the silence that followed Mrs. 
Smith clairvoyantly saw Clara shake 
her head. He sighed and said “Good- 
night,” in a subdued and humble voice. 
Clara’s “good-night’” also betokened 
emotion. Then came the departing 
footsteps on the brick walk and the 
door shut. 

Mrs. Smith wanted to jump right up 
and run to her daughter to ask all 
about it. But something kept her at 
her Battenberg. It seemed to take 
Clara a very long time to fix the parlor 
fire for the night and to straighten the 
room into its habitual decorum. When 
she came out and took a chair in the 
sitting-room she seemed to have no 
more desire than her mother to resume 
the interrupted reading. 

After waiting a reasonable time for 
Clara to speak, Mrs. Smith gave her 
Battenberg a turn on her lap and be- 
gan: “Mr. Burns didn’t make a long 
stay to-night.” 

Clara held her peace. 

With something like a sigh for glo- 
ries now forever past, Mrs. Smith com- 
plained: “Young folks nowadays ain’t 
what they was. In my time they didn’t 
use to think nothin’ at all o’ settin’ up 
till two three o’clock in the mornin’ 
when they was sparkin’ a girl, but now 
they ain’t more’n good and got their 
hats off before it’s, ‘Well, I'll be goin’ 
along.’ It’s no wonder they don’t no- 
body get married any more hardly.” 

If this was intended to draw Clara 
out it failed of its purpose, but it did 
draw Mrs. Smith out. 

“IT mind one time when John Van 
Meter was courtin’ me—that was be- 
fore your pa’s folks moved here from 
Clark County—John set up with me till 
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plumb four o’clock Monday mornin’. 
Pap, he was always up and about at 
four, winter and summer. He’d set 
and read till it was light enough to see 
to do the chores. He come in and ast 
John if he wouldn't stay for breakfast. 
Well, sir, I thought John would sink 
through the floor. He quit com- 
in’ after that. Pap says, ‘Won't 
you stay fer breakfast, Mr. Van Me- 
ter?’ and John, he reached fer his hat 
and lit out, and not a word out o’ him. 
I never seen him ag’in, except at meet- 
in’ and such places. He was the 
poorest hand to carry on a conversa- 
tion, John was. Two three times I 
prett’ near went to sleep. I had a big 


‘wash to do that day, and not gittin’ my 


rest jist about finished me. I went to 
bed right after I hung the clothes out 
and néver waked up till time to set the 
table for supper. I always knowed after 
that how it was with that young couple 
over to Rum Creek. I told you about 
them, didn’t I, Clara?” 

Clara roused herself to ask: ‘What 
young couple?” Not that she was much 
interested, though. 

“W’y, he was settin’ up with her in 
front of a open fireplace, and I guess 
he must ‘a’ ben another John Van Me- 
ter, fer they both went to sleep and fell 
over into the fire and was burned so 
bad before they was got out that the 
both of ‘em died. She was burned 
worse’n he was. ‘Course it’s turrable 
to think o’ folks burnin’ up alive. That's 
one thing I got ag’inst the Catholics. 
But, still, it’s kind o’ comical, too, one 
way you look at it. I tell you what, 
they wasn’t no noddin’ and gapin’ when 
your pa was around. He was a great 
cut-up. ... John Van Meter was lots 
older’n me, anyways.” 

Mrs. Smith worked on in silence a 
little longer and attacked the subject 
again: ‘‘You didn’t say nothin’ to Mr. 
Burns to hurt his feelin’s, did you? Be- 
cause I know how you are, Clara. 
Whatever you think you blat right out. 
The men don’t like a girl to be too out- 
spoken. I sometimes think that’s the 
reason why you don’t get a man.” 

Clara stirred impatiently. 

“T don’t know what’s got into the 
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young men nowadays. So little sense. 
Now see at Elnora Rhinehart, the 
humbliest bein’ I think the Lord ever 
made, red hair and sandy complected, 
and as freckled as a turkey egg, and a 
big nose, and a mouth look like a whole 
double-handful o’ horse teeth had jist 
ben shoved in anyways, and look how 
well she done! And here’s you that’s a 
reel good-lookin’ girl, I won't say pirty, 
but nice-lookin’, and stylish-lookin’, 
and can make all her own things—M\rs. 
Perkypile wouldn't believe, the other 
day, but what your winter hat was 
trimmed by a reg’ler milliner—and you 
can play on the instrument seme and 
reel well educated——” 

“Oh, pshaw, mother!” 

“*Aw, pshaw’ nothin’! You are so. 
You got to be, a teacher in the High 
School like you are. And you get to 
go to socials and all like that where the 
men are, and I don’t believe one of 
"em has ever ast you, and here you are, 
twenty-eight, goin’ on twenty-nine. 
Your pa used to say, ‘Oh, they'll all be 
after her when she grows up,’ but, my 
land! I don’t believe you give ’em any 
encouragement whatsoever.” 

“Maybe I don’t want to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Wy, Clara Smith!” 

“That's my name, mum,” said Clara, 
with a little quirk of the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Yes, and it’s likely to be vour name, 

too.” 
“Well, bein’ as they’s so many nice 
folks has got that name, I dassent say 
nothin’ ag’in it,” said Clara, with exag- 
gerated dialect. “I jist as soon have 
that name as Snigglefritz. I don’t 
know but sooner. It seems to be easier, 
anyhow, to keep what I have than to 
get another.” 

“Tchk! You're jist like your pa. 
You couldn’t get him to talk seriously 
about anything.” 

“Well, ma’am, I'll talk seriously with 
you, if that’s what you want. Why 
should I want to get married? You 
own this house, and I s’pose you'll let 
me live with you as long as I behave 
myself, and when you die (which I 
hope you won't till you get good and 
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ready) I s’pose you'll will it to me, see- 
ing that John’t got his share and is do- 
ing so well out in Omaha. There’s a 
roof over me all my days. I’ve got 
my place in the High School, and I 
guess I can keep it as long as I 
want to. They don’t pay as much 
as they ought, but it’s sure and 
it’s enough to eat and wear for you 
and me, and a little over. It’s work 
that I like to do, and the hours are from 
nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, quarter of an hour recess 
morning and afternoon and an hour 
and a half for dinner. Saturdays and 
Sundays, the Christmas and Easter hol- 
idays, and the summer-time I’m free. 
“Well, now. If I got married—that 
is, s’posin’ I could, mum—I go to work 
for my board and clothes and maybe 
not that, if anything happens to him. 
If I want five cents I can’t have it un- 
less he is a mind to give it to me. 
That’s nice! I’d like that! There’s no 
vacation, and the hours are from the 


time you get up in the morning till you 
go to bed at night and no recess. I 
don’t mind helping you with the house- 
work because it’s a change, but it’s not 
the work I like, and to be tied to it for- 
ever and eternally—no, ma’am, thank 


you. Not any for me.” 

“But s’posin’ you got a man well 
enough off so’s ’at you needn’t do the 
housework yourself.” 

“Yes, and what should I be to such a 
man? Come, mother, look me in the 
eye and tell me what I should be?” 

Mrs. Smith reddened and did not 
look her daughter in the eye. 

“That’s no way to talk, Clara,” she 
reproved. “It isn’t ladylike to say such 
things.” 

“What things?” 

“What you jist now said.” 

“I didn’t say anything. Neither did 
you. You were afraid to. But you 
thought it. And I tell you something 
else. The woman that ‘marries for a 
home,’ do you know what I think of 
her? I think she hasn’t any cause to 
turn up her nose at Gentle Annie and 
the other trollops up in Stringtown.” 

There was silence, which Clara broke 
by: “And why should you be so 
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anxious for me to get married? What 
would become of you if I did?” 

“Oh, I'd get along all right!” 
was said rather faintly. 

“Oh, you'd do fine! Suppose he didn’t 
want a mother-in-law about, wouldn’t I 
be happy—wouldn’t I be tickled to 
death to know that you were staying 
here nights all alone? Or maybe you 
would go out to Omaha and live with 
John and Inez.” 

Mrs. Smith winced at both sugges- 
tions. 

“You know you and Iny couldn’t get 
along together at all. It was as much 
as you could do to hold in when she 
and John were here on a visit last fall, 
and what would you do if you had to 
live in the house with her? Iny’s 
well-meaning, but laws-a-my! it beats 
me to guess what John could ever sce 
in her, and yet he thinks she’s the finest 
woman that ever stepped. He’d take 
her part against you. He'd have to.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Smith, “the 
Scripture says for a man to leave fa- 
ther and mother and cleave to his wife. 
We dassent go agen Scripture, but | 
always thought it was a kind o’ hard 
for the boy that she’s tended to ever 
since he was born to take and leave her 
for some woman he’s only knowed a 
little while, especially when they’re 
slack housekeepers, and jist let them 
two little children go lookin’ like dis- 
traction & 

Mrs. Smith was on the point of cry- 
ing when Clara interrupted with: 

“Well, there’s no Scripture command- 
ing old maids to leave their poor lone 
mother to take up with the first slick- 
head that comes along.” 

“Now, Clara, you mustn't consider 
me,” quavered Mrs. Smith. “I done 
my sheer. I bore the burden in the 
heat o’ the day and now it’s your turn 
and I ortn’t to hender you. You’ve bena 
awful good daughter to me, and you'll 
make some man a good wife, and it 
ain’t right—it ain’t natural fer you to 
say you don’t want to git married.” 

“Who said I didn’t want to get mar- 
ried ?” 

“W’y, you jist this very minute said 
how much nicer it would be fer you to 
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go on teachin’ school than to git mar- 
ried and have to do housework.” 

“So it would, but that isn’t it. As 
far as getting a living is concerned, I'd 
be a fool to give up teaching at good 
wages and go as a servant for no wages 
at all. But getting a living isn’t all 
there is to life. It’s only half of it. 
li I were a sexless being, like the 
worker bees I was telling the chil- 
dren about this afternoon, I shouldn’t 
think twice about whether I was 
an old maid or not. But I’m a 
woman, and a woman isn’t all of a 
woman unless she’s a mother!” 

“T hope you didn’t say that before 
Mr. Burns!” 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t. I was going to, 
but I thought I’d better not.” 

“Clara Smith! You didn’t think of 
saying it!” 

“Huh! Do you reckon I’ve gone 
plumb crazy? Either he’d have been 
shocked into a faint or else They’re 
a low-minded lot, the best of ’em. But, 
mother,” she declared, passionately. 


“l’m hungry for children of my own. 


When I go into Mrs. Power’s room 
and see the little things there I could 
just eat ‘em up, I love them so!” 

“W’y, Clara!” 

“Oh-o-o-oh!” she laughed, with a 
laugh that was half a moan, “I know 
it isn’t respectable to talk about having 
children, and I don’t know why, unless 
it is too holy, too sacred to be spoken 
of; but you can’t reprove me. You're 
worse than I am. You've sad ’em. 
Honest, now, ma, don’t you wish you 
had grandchildren that you could pet 
and spoil and jaw with me about be- 
cause I didn’t do for them right ?” 

The girl’s eyes glittered with emotion 
too intense for tears, but they instantly 
sprang into her mother’s eyes. “I didn’t 
git no good at all o’ John’s all the time 
he was here,” she whimpered. “Iny 
jist watched ’em like a hawk, and be- 
grutched me every minute I was with 
‘em. And it’s jist tantalizin’ to me to 
see their pictures and know ’at they’re 
so fur away from me, and maybe their 
little underclothes is all ragged. When 
you get married, Clara, you'll let me 
be with your children, won’t you?” 
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*“Yes—when I get married.” There 
was a queer note in her voice. 

Her mother hunted for a handker- 
chief. “I wish’t you could get a man, 
Clara,” she said, humbly. 

“Well, maybe I could if I was to try 
right hard,” said Clara, dryly. ‘‘Let’s 
see, now, who'll be the lucky fellow? 
There’s Henry Enright.” 

“Huh! You shan’t take up with such 
trash as him if I’ve got anything to say 
about it.” 

“Well, then, there’s Charley Pope.” 

“Charley’d be an awful nice boy if he 
didn’t drink so. I wouldn’t want you 
to have a drinking man.” 

“There’s Frank Rodehaver.” 

“It ain’t you he ought to be marry- 
4 >» 

m. 

“No, from what I hear. Well, there’s 
Charley De Wees.” 

“Yes, and he’s a lazy, triflin’ hound as 
ever walked.” 

“T suppose you'd object to Chet Mil- 
ler because he forged his father’s name, 
and Jim Detwiler because he’s always 
stealing from his mother.” 

“Ain't it a pity! And the Detwilers 
sa nice, too.” 

“Well, there’s Bert Palmer. He 
doesn’t drink or gamble or steal, and he 
isn’t ‘onry’.” 

“No. He ain’t got spunk enough to 
do anything. I don’t believe he’s reel 
bright.” 

“Well, ma’am, that’s about all on this 
side the tracks that ain’t bespoke. On 
the other side, there’s Miky Ryan.” 

“The Ryans is Catholics. I wouldn't 
want you to marry a Catholic. ... I 
don’t know what’s the matter with the 
young men. So footy and no-account. 
Stock’s kind o’ runnin’ out, I guess.” 

“We've only the leavings in this 
town, mother. All the boys that amount 
to anything pick up and go away.” 

“Like Dick Wambaugh. You used to 
think a good deal o’ him, didn’t you? 
Full of ambition, my! Your pa thought 
a heap o’ him. Where is he now?” 

“Chicago. Or he was, last I heard 

“What ever made you quit corre- 
spondin’ with him?” 

“Oh, it kind o’ dropped off. He owes 
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me a letter now, let’s see—three years 
and four months.” 

“T s’pose he seen some girl up in Chi- 
cago he liked.” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Be nice if you could ’a got him. 
W’y, Clara!” Mrs. Smith suddenly rec- 
ollected. “We forgot all about pore 
Mr. Burns. And he was here jist this 
evening. Wouldn’t he do? He’s edu- 
cated and principal of the High 
School. He’s got nice connections. 
The Burnses is well thought of in Me- 
chanicsburg. He’s reel nice in some 
ways. No bad habits nor nothing.” 

“No,” said Clara. 

“Awful — spindlin’-lookin’, though, 
ain't he? Your pa was always so big 
and hearty till he was took down with 
typhoid-pneumonia. I always 
these strong, hearty men.” 

“Yes,” said Clara. 

“Deliver me from these grunty men 
that’s always achin’ and ailin’, and fuss- 
in’ about draughts and catchin’ cold. 
Miss’ Parker, where he boards, was go- 


in’ on about him the other day. She 
says he’s a reg'ler old maid about 


things. There! That Battenberg’s done 
at last. I’m goin’ to have a piece o’ 
bread and butter and go to bed. Did 
you hear about Corinne Snively? She’s 
Mrs. Perkypile’s cousin, and Mrs. Per- 
kypile was invited up to her weddin’ 
up to Radnor. She married Morgan 
Griffith, and they got a whole lot o’ nice 
presents, Mrs. Perkypile said; pickle 
castor and two sets o’ plated knives and 
forks, and I don’t know what all. And 
amongst ’em was a pair o’ lace curtains, 
Battenberg, all hand-made, every stitch. 
Mrs. Perkypile said they were the love- 
liest things she ever laid eyes on. But 
she said look like the burden laid on 
Corinne was greater’n she could bear, 
because her and Morg. has got a big 
bow window to their front room, and 
one pair won't be enough, and other 
curtains wouldn’t match, and if Corinne 
don’t put ’em in her front windows so’s 
folks goin’ by can see ’em, the lady that 
give ’em ‘Il think she don’t appreciate 
’em, and what to do she don’t know, 
and the lady that give ’em said she 
wouldn’t undertake a job like that again 
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for a thousand dollars, even if she had 
the time, which she hasn’t, because her 
brother’s wife died not long ago, and 
she’s takin’ care of the children. We’re 
‘most out o’ butter. I must think to 
order some in the mornin’. He didn’t 
make much of a stay to-night, did he? 
Well, what did Prunes, Prisms and 
Pyramids have to say for himself?” 

“Why, among other things,” said 
Clara, tasting the humor of the situa- 
tion, “among other things, he asked me 
if I’d marry him.” 

“W’y, Clara Smith! 
and ca’mly tell me that!” 

“Did you expect me to jump up and 
crack my heels together? Yessum, it’s 
the pine-blank facts I’m a-tellin’ you. 
Your daughter has had an offer of 
marriage.” 

The poor lady’s jaw dropped with 
chagrin at the recollection of what she 
had just said about Mr. Burns and with 
astonishment that Clara had not told 
her sooner. 

“And what did you say to him?” 

“While you’re up,” said the young 
woman, with half-dropped eyelids and 
a fine affectation of calmness, “I wish 
you'd cut and spread me a picce, too. 
Put a little sugar on it, won't you? I 
believe I’d like it.” 

“Well, you are the funniest-actin’ girl 
I ever saw. What did you tell him?” 

“What would you want me to tell 
him ?” 

“W’y—w'y—I—I don’t know.” 

“T didn’t, either.” 

“Did you say that ?” 

“No. I said it was so sudden and— 
you know—and I'd like to have time to 
think it over. No. He said that. He 
said I might have time in which to con- 
sider it.” . 

“You're goin’ to take him, ain’t you?” 

“Would you?” 

Mrs. Smith sank down into a chair. 

“W'y-ah——”’ said she, and sat sta- 
ring at nothing. 


You 


set there 
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Mr. Burns was to come for his answer 
that night a week. Clara had that 
much time to think it over, or, rather, 
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to talk it over with her mother. Between 
them they canvassed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the alliance, now 
one favoring it and now the other. 

“Ain’t it ridiculous ?” snickered Clara, 
once after she had been repelling her 
mother’s contention that Mr. Burns’ 
complexion indicated that he might be 
liable to lung trouble. “A body’d think 
we were buying a horse and wanted him 
warranted sound in wind and limb, gen- 
tle and broke to double harness. If I 
ought to take him, why, I’d want him 
so bad I'd be like that girl you were 
telling me about, oh, what’s her name? 
You know.” 

“What girl?” 

“Why, that girl when the fellow 
asked her if she’d marry him and she 
squalled out: ‘W’y, ye-e-es, and jump 
at the chance!’ You know.” 

“Oh, Priscill. Straver. I wouldn’t 
want you to be like her. But you must 
consider, Clara,” turning rigit around 
to the fervent advocacy of Mr. Burns 
when Clara attacked him, “it isn’t every 
girl has a chance to get as good a man. 
Now, where are they a nicer one in this 
town than him? So refined and w 

“Always wears his rubbers and shuts 
the door softly and——” 

“Hush up when I’m talkin’ to you. 
And though he ain’t a member of any 
church, he’s a moral man, and I believe 
he’s a good man, and he orta make you 
a good husband.” 

“Yes, but will he?” 

“Well, that they can’t nobody tell till 
they've tried. Men is funny creatures.” 

“Well, I guess I won't try.” 

“Why not ?” 

“IT don’t like him well enough.” 

“Aw, now, yes, vou do. You jist a 
little while ago said he was good com- 
pany and could carry on a conversation 
lovely about Emerson and _ literatoor 
and all like that. You said you liked 
him reel well.” 

“That isn’t it. I don’t—isn't it funny 
we hate to say the word—I don’t love 
him.” 

“Aw, well, now, Clara, that’s foolish- 
ness. This thing o’ bein’ crazy after a 
fellow, like they are in the novels is 
kind o’ green, I think. It don’t last no 
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time. A girl git to be your age she don’t 
git carried away with that. You like 
him, and you'll like him better when 
you git used to him.” 

“Maybe.” 

“And another thing. He’s the princi- 
pal of the ,High School and, if you 
didn’t take him, he could make it 
mighty unpleasant for you.” 

“Now, Ma Smith, that does settle it. 
I wouldn’t have him after that if he 
was the last man on earth. I’ve got as 
many friends on the school board as he 
has, I guess, and if he tries to come 
any of his shenannigan on me, he’ll find 
out a thing or two, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Mrs. Smith saw her mistake in a min- 
ute, and after that Mr. Burns never got 
a good word from her. As for the mar- 
ried state, it was an affliction too griev- 
ous to be borne and children—children 
were a terrible care. A body was just 
plumb worried out of their mind, what 
with scarlet fever and mumps and 
chicken-pox, and falling down on 
knives and hatchets, and stepping on 
broken glass and getting the lockjaw 
from it. John had her scared half to 
death all the time when he was little. 

“You got to walk softly with Clara,” 
she told herself. ‘‘Her pa used to call 
her ‘Paddy’s pig,’ she was so contrairy. 
He said she was jist fer all the world 
like that pig that they got to Dublin 
only by makin’ him think he was goin’ 
to Cork. She was as fat as butter then, 
anyhow.” 

As a result, when Mr. Burns called 
on the fateful evening, Clara dodged 
into the sitting-room from the front 
window and whispered hoarsely, “Here 
he is now. Do, for mercy’s sake, tell me 
what to say to him.” 

“Well, Clara, all I got to say is: If 
you don’t like him, don’t have him.” 

“Well, I do kind o’ like him.” 

“You want to be right shore now.” 

“T guess I won't.” 

“All right. Suit yourself. 
plenty men in the world.” 

“It sems so kind o’ mean to snap him 
off with ‘No,’” Clara mused, and then 
the loud clang of the doorbell gong ex- 
ploded. ‘Good land!” she scolded, “I 
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wish I'd told him ‘No,’ in the first 
place.” 

Mrs. Smith did not exactly listen at 
the keyhole, but she made no more noise 
sitting still than was necessary. She 
tried to forecast the result. It was a 
funny kind of doings, Mrs. Smith 
thought. It wasn’t that way in her 
young days. 

Mr. Burns stayed considerably later 
this time, but as the week before, in the 
hall, just as he departed, he preferred a 
request in a low tone of voice, and as 
before Mrs. Smith clairvoyantly saw 
Clara shake her head in refusal. He did 
not persist. 

“Well?” said Clara, half defiantly, 
when she returned to the room and met 
her mother’s interrogating glance. 

“Well?” 

**Well-ah——” Clara started to re- 
late, and then broke off to titter: 
“Strikes me that for so many ‘wells’ 
the conversation’s pretty dry.” 

This was too much. 

“Behave yourself. You're actin’ 
flighty. I want you to quit your foolin’ 
and tell me what you said to that man.” 

“Well, sir, ma, I fully intended as 
much as anything to tell ‘that man,’ as 
you call him, that while I appreciated 
his kind offer and so forth and so forth, 
he’d have to excuse me because I didn’t 
like him well enough. But when I saw 
him standing there looking so pleading 
and yet not ‘meechin’,’ either. (He’s 
got awful pretty eyes. Did you ever no- 
tice them, mother?) Well, sir, I just 
couldn’t. Now. And when he got to 
talking and said it would ruin his life 
if I wasn’t a part of it, I felt like a 
sheep-killing dog to think that was just 
what I meant to do. You know what 
an influence for good a woman can be 
in a man’s life, and I wouldn’t want to 
take the responsibility of completely 
spoiling his whole career. If he’d got 
soft or sickening, I’d have turned 
against him right then and there, but 
he didn’t. And yet for all he was dig- 
nified about it, I could see that he was 
—ah——” The sentence faded out un- 
finished. 

“You think he likes you reel well?” 

“Yes. I’m sure he does. Yes, I know 


he does. He’s very nice,” she sighed, 
softly. 

“You think you like him?" 

“Yes—TI don’t know but I do.” 

“As well as if it had been Dick Wam- 
baugh ?” 

Clara shot a glance at her mother, 
but said nothing. She divined a certain 
feminine jealousy in her that another 
woman, though her daughter, had 
found favor in the sight of a man. 
There may have been some of that left 
over from youth, but Mrs. Smith was 
then experiencing the disappointment 
that attends the success of one’s plans. 
She had wanted Clara to accept Mr. 
Burns, and now that he was safely 
landed he seemed a poor thing. The 
Widow Parker had said he was a regu- 
lar old granny. He looked as if he might 
be. He was ‘“‘kind o’ dilicate,” too. Mr. 
Smith had been so hearty. And he was 
so precise about his speech. He said 
“knaife” and “laife’’ so staccato, so 
neatly. She sighed. 

“T hope you done wisely, Clara,” she 
grieved. 

“You think I haven’t?” was Clara's 
quick retort. 

“No, oh, no. Not at all. I wouldn't 
say that—exactly. He’s a very nice man 
in his way, no doubt, but still 2s 

“But still what ?” 

“Well, of course, if the men won't ask 
you, w’y, you can’t have ‘em. If you 
think he ain’t a-goin’ to be consumpted, 
w’y all right. I don’t say but what he’s 
as good as you can do, all things con- 
sidered. Now, it’s you that’s got to 
be suited, not me, Clara. Only é 

“Well?” Clara was growing irritated. 

“Well, if it was me, I think I’d ruther 
have a man that was more hearty-like, 
and (I s’pose it’s jist a prejudice), but 
I’ve always thought it wasn’t a man’s 
place to teach school.” 

“Oh, now, mother!” Clara was on 
her high horse in an instant. Her be- 
loved profession was one worthy of the 
highest capacities and endeavors. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith, when Clara 
had ended her tirade. “Yes, I s’pose 
that’s all so, but I think a man had orta 
be in better business.” 

“Look at you, mother!” stormed 































Clara. “You were ding-donging at me 
night and day to take him, and now that 
] have taken him you turn right around 
and run him down.” 

“T didn’t, either, run him down. | 
vas only tellin’ you.” 

“Well, isn’t what you said running 
him down?” 

“No. I was thinkin’, though——’’ 

“What were you thinking? Let’s have 
it.” 

“| don’t want you to talk to me in 
that sassy way, Clara Smith. It ain’t 
pretty of you. Your mother knows 
what’s best fer you. Now listen here. 
You got to consider everything, and 
now’s the time to do it.” 

“Now ?” 

“Yes, now. S’posin’ you'd ’a’ said 
‘No’ to him, and he’d ’a’ went away and 
you'd ’a’ found out you liked him, w’y, 
you'd ’a’ felt mighty flat, I guess, to not 
git him. You’re sure of him now, and 
s’posin’ you find out he isn’t as nice as 
you think he is, and somebody comes 
along ’at you like better, w’y, you can 
back out any time you want to, don’t 
you see?” 

“Why, Mother Smith! After I’ve 
given hjm my word, after I have prom- 
ised him!” 

“Oh, well, now, it don’t do to be so 
particular about your word—especially 
in a case like this,” was Mrs. Smith’s 
calm reply. 

“Well, of all things! And you hold- 
ing up my father to me because he was 
a man of the strictest honor in all his 
dealings. And I’ve always been so 
proud when people told me that Abner 
Smith’s word was as good as anybody’s 
bond !”" 

“He was a man, Clara, and that’s 
very different. Come, now, you’ve set 
pp long enough. It’s time to go to 
yed.” 


Lit. 


Winter was loath to let go that year, 
and so, though they had done some 
work in the unusually mild January on 
the new trolley line that Abel Horn had 
been instrumental in getting for Minuca 
Center, the ground stayed so hard that 
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it was not until the first of April that 
the pick-and-shovel Italians made their 
appearance. Even then there were 
many days of wretched weather when 
they were compelled to stay in the 
shanty on Mumma’s lot, where they ate 
and slept. The men that laid the rails 
and made the connections were paid by 
the month, and took things more philo- 
sophically than the _ pick-and-shovel 
men that were paid only by day’s work. 

Minuca Center, all of a twitter be- 
cause of the trolley line which was to 
connect it with Mt. Victory and Pharis- 
burg and, after a while, with Columbus 
itself, was thrilled to hear that there 
was a strike on. The first impressions 
of the Italians had not been very fa- 
vorable. Uncle Billy Nicholson went 
about portending dire calamities to the 
nation that admitted foreigners to take 
the jobs away from native-born Ameri- 
cans. What avail was it to have a tariff 
against the goods made by the pauper 
labor of Europe when the pauper labor 
itself came right over here, feet, 
feathers and all? Yes, and they let 
‘em vote after they had been here 
a while, though they were Cath- 
olics and Democrats—same _ thing— 
and wanted the Pope to get control 
of the government. The children 
mocked the “dagoes,” as they called 
them, and hallooed at them, “Matchi- 
codatchicobabble-a-ba-a-a-a!”” sagging 
down the scale on the final vowel in 
imitation of the descendants of Czsar’s 
legionaries. 

“You stop that this instant!” their 
mothers cried. ‘Don’t you ever say 
that again. You don’t know what kind 
o’ naughtiness it might be.” 

Fear followed hard after. People 
fastened their front door when they 
went to bed and put a chair against the 
kitchen door. They hid their wheel- 
barrows and gardening tools. They 
even took in their washings nights, a 
thing unheard of before. For Mrs. 
Perkypile had found one of the Italians 
taking things off her line, right—off— 
the—line! And she had to hit him with 
the clothes-prop before he would go 
away. It was awful to see her bug her 
eyes out when she told about it, and to 
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hear her hoarse reproduction of his, 
“Me-a kill-a you!” 

But when the strike came it was felt 
that there was some good in them. Per- 
haps they might be men and brethren, 
after all, for they had rebelled against 
the oppression of a conscienceless cor- 
poration, and had said they wouldn’t 
do a tap of work unless they, too, were 
paid by the month, so that they would 
not lose money when it rained. 

“Them dagoes had got the spirit o’ 
76 in ’em all right,” declared Clarence 
Bowersox to his employer, Otho Littell. 

“Yes,” the grocer assented, a little 
gingerly, thinking to himsglf that he 
paid the boy all he was worth, anyhow. 
Then the American in him got the up- 
per hand of the employer. “I jox!” he 
said, “it don’t look right, now, does 
it, makin’ discriminations that-a-way? 
Well, sir, I glory in their spunk. I hope 
they'll win. ’Course, it keeps the streets 
all mussed up, but they’s no great loss 
without some small gain. Cantrell, the 
foreman, he boards ’em, and he buys 
quite a bill 0’ goods o’ me. He says he’d 
put ’em out while they’re strikin’, only 
he’s a-scared to. He _ says. they 
wouldn’t think no more o’ stickin’ a 
luife into him if he tried to put ’em out 
the shanty than nothin’ at all. I jox! 
Ain’t that turrable ?” 

“Aw, well, Cantrell!’ sneered Clar- 
ence. “I got my opinion o’ Cantrell. 
The chief ingineer’s comin’ to-day.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Danged if I know. Comes from 
Chicago. Drawed all the plans and 
specifications. Come on to see how 
things is a-gittin’ along.” 

“T jox! Wonder how he'll like it to 
find there’s a strike.” 

Clara Smith and Mr. Burns were out 
walking that afternoon and strayed 
over by the lot where the Italians were 
loafing and dozing in the sunshine wait- 
ing for a decision of the strike. Mr. 
Burns was talking about whether it 
would be better to have the clay model- 
ing class transferred to the afternoon 
session or left as it was in the morning 
session. It was very difficult for him to 
come to a decision in a matter so com- 
plex. Clara tried to help him, but as 





soon as she advanced an argument in 
support of his position he shifted 
position with, “But, on the other 
hand, Miss)Smith.” She felt vaguely 
discontented when her attention was 
drawn to a buggy that drove up 
to the lot with two men- in it. 
One leaped out and walked over to the 
shanty with such a businesslike, mas- 
terful stride that she stopped to look. 
Mr. Burns’ academic murmur was 
broken into by the stranger’s snappy: 
“Here! why aren’t you men at work? 
Get busy, get busy! Lavore!” 

A big Italian lifted his eyebrow, took 
his pipe out of his mouth and said 
something she couldn’t make out. The 
brusque answer came: ‘‘You weren’t 
hired by the month but by the day. 
You understood that before you took 
On... Ne, No. ... if you dont 
like it, get to hell out of here. Jump 
now. ... Railroad fare? Not on your 
life. You walk back if you break your 
contract. Now, either get to work or 
get out.... Oh, sure. Talk it over 
with the others. Give you five min- 
utes.” He looked at his watch, snapped 
it shut and strolled easily toward the 
buggy. . 

“Why, I know him,” cried Clara, 
“That’s Dick Wambaugh!” 

His name alone carried the distance, 
and the stranger quickly turned to see 
who had spoken it. He came to her in- 
stantly, his hat off, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“Clara Smith!” he said. “Or is it?” 
He glanced at her companion. 

“Yes,” she laughed nervously, flush- 
ing a little. “Still Clara Smith. Mr. 
Wambaugh, let me present Mr. Burns, 
the principal of the High School.” 

She did not add: ‘‘The gentleman I 
have engaged myself to marry.” Be 
sure that of the two men it was not Dick 
Wambaugh that noted the omission. 

“And what brings you here?” she 
asked, wishing that instead she might 
make as pointed a query of him as he 
had made of her. 

He explained, and they were in the 
full flood of chatter when the Italian to 
whom he had spoken approached. “Ex- 
cuse me,” said Dick, and went to meet 
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the man. Clara saw him lean over to 
catch the man’s first low words, and 
then his face darkened and hardened 
as the workman, emboldened, poured 
forth a torrent of words. 

“What’s that? Say that again. Oho! 
So that’s the milk within the cocoa- 
his: Whocs. Tass 
did, eh? Why didn’t you? ... Why 
didn’t you tell him? ... Now, listen. 
You tell the men that there won't be 
any more of that. The company 
wouldn’t have stood for it for a minute 
if it had known. You go back to work, 
understand? What? Cantrell takes 
his orders from me. I’m in charge now. 
Yes. Get to work. Pronto. Hustle 
now, and you'll get a full day’s pay for 
to-day.” 

Returning to Clara, he said: “Poor 
devils! They’ve been robbed right and 
left, and didn’t know how else to get re- 
dress. Well, how’s all with you? 
How’s your mother? Has she ever for- 
given me for stealing those pumpkin 
pies she set out to cool? Going to be 
home this evening? Tell your mother 
I’m coming up to see her. You, too. 
You'll excuse me, won’t you? I see the 
men are going to work. See you to- 
night, Clara. Good-by, Mr.—Mr. 
Burns, yes. Pleased to meet you.” 

Clara walked away, the smile of part- 
ing still lingering on her face and 
warming her to the bone. She came to 
herself to hear Mr. Burns say: “And 
not only the matter of calling you by 
your first name.- I do not wish to seem 
exacting, Miss Smith, but I do think 
you should have intimated to Mr.— 
Mister—rah—Mr. Wambaugh that you 
were my affianced, and—ah—so, not at 
liberty to receive gentlemen callers 
without in some sort receiving my per- 

“aca 
mission. 

“Aw, fudge!” said Clara. ‘Dick 
Wambaugh used to sit behind me in 
school and pull the ribbons off my 
hair.” 

They had a famous time that evening, 
Dick and Clara and her mother, gab- 
bling away with, “Do you remember?” 
and “Don’t you mind?” and “What’s 
become of?” until Dick got to telling of 
his experiences trying to get a footing 
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in Chicago; what hard times he went 
through, and how once when he was ab- 
solutely without a cent and hungry, he 
found a quarter on the street and spent 
it in that restaurant in West Madison 
Street that had the sign out: 


FULL MEAL, I§ CENTS. 


A PERFECT GORGE FOR 20. 

They listened with lips parted and 
eyes that shone as he told, what is the 
only story worth telling, the story of 
struggle and unsatisfied ambition. Once 
or twice the tears came into the wom- 
en’s eyes. It was tragedy to them, but 
the man smiled to recall the experience. 
At the end when they smiled at the 
happy dénouement he was saddened. 
Success? There is no such thing. So 
much more remains to be achieved. 
Their hearts burned within them as it 
became real before them, this active, 
energetic life that accomplishes things 
for which Minuca Center were too 
cramping a field. 

Clara drew a long breath. She dared 
not look at her mother, whose eyes con- 
tinually awaited her. 

All at once Dick spoke up brusquely : 
“How about those pumpkin pies, Mrs. 
Smith?” 

“Dick Wambaugh! If you ain’t the 
beatin’est boy that ever was! How’d 
you know I cut up my last pumpkin for 
pies and baked this very day?” 

“Oh, I mean those I stole.” 

“Well, I mean those I jist baked. 
Now you set still and I'll run and cut 
one.” 

When she had gone: “Clara,” he 
said, fastening his eyes upon her, “I 
owe you a letter. Do you know that?” 

“Why, yes, I believe you do,” she 
said, as flutteringly as any schoolgirl. 

“Do you know why I never wrote 
it ?”’ 

The words should never have made 
her blush and look down. The tone 
did. 

“It was because I had something to 
say to you that I couldn’t write. I know 
because I tried a thousand times and 
tore up all the letters. At first I wasn’t 
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in a position financially and, after that, 
I didn’t write letters, I dictated them. 
This was something I couldn’t dictate. 
Always I meant to come to you and say 
it by word of mouth. I am ashamed to 
own that I have been too busy. But 
there is something more in life than 
business. Getting a living is only half 
of life.” 

She looked up at him. He _ had 
thought, then, the same thoughts that 
she had. 

“But all the.time, busy or not, at the 
back of my mind you stood. It was 
like the subconscious self the psycholo- 
gists talk about. Have | been in your 
mind like that?” 

A wave of blood drowned the pulse 
of her heart and choked her voice. Her 
lips and breath formed: “‘Yes.” 

“T love you, Clara,” he said. “I 
want you to be my wife. Will you?” 

All else was forgot, all but the over- 
towering fact that the man she had 
always loved and longed for had told 
her that he loved her. She looked up 
into his face. She could only wave her 
head in solemn affirmation. 

He kissed her. 

“Well, Dick, here’s your p Oh, 
excuse me!” Mrs. Smith told Clara 
afterward she thought she should sink 
through the floor. She staggered to a 
chair and sat down. When Dick had 
made an end of speaking she stood the 
pie knife on the pie plate and viewed 
its point judicially as she said: ‘‘Well, 
Mr. Wambaugh, as far as I am con- 
cerned, you know I think the world and 
all of you and always did, and as far as 
Clara’s concerned, I don’t know but 
what it'll be all right, but they’s a gen- 
tleman that—ah—calls—ah—occasion- 
ally—that—ah——_” 

Dick looked at Clara. 

“Mr. Burns,” she said, and went 
crimson. “I introduced him to you this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, that? What’s the Human 
Clothes-prop got to say about it?” 

“Why, you didn’t ever write, you 
know,” Clara half wept, ‘and / 

“And I don’t know what he'll think 
about .it,’ pursued Mrs. Smith. “He 
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considers that him and Clara is en- 
gaged.” 

“Well, I don’t. Now!’ declared 
Clara, defiantly. ‘‘He wanted me to 
kiss him, but I wouldn’t. Oh, Dick! 
I’ve always loved you, and I just felt 
awful when you stopped writing, and I 
was going to write to you, anyhow, 
only I was afraid you'd think I was 
too bold, and I didn’t know where to 
direct it because you said you were go- 
ing to move, and Oh, what am I 
going to do about it? Mother, tell me 
what to do.” 

“Well, Clara, you must decide for 
yourself.” 

“Well, if it comes to that Dick, 
as true as I live, I never let him or any- 
body else ever kiss me! Honest, I 
didn’t! Only you.” 

“You regard the kiss as binding the 
bargain?” he asked, quizzically. 

“Well, kind o’.” 

“The Seal of the Covenant, eh? You 
witnessed me kiss your daughter, 
ma’am ?” 

“Well—ah 2 

“Oh, if there’s any 
it ” The doubt 
“And once more. 
me.” 

! (That ought to express it, if type 
can.) 

Some in Minuca Center thought 
poor Mr. Burns had been treated 
shamefully. Others—among them Sar- 
epta Downey—said: “She done jist 
right. It’s different with a woman 
about keepin’ your word. ’Specially in 
a case like that. He didn’t lose no time, 
did he?” 


doubt about 
was removed. 
This time to bind 


The following dialogue explains it- 
self: 
“Dicky, mamma told you twice to let 


that alone. This time I’m going to give 
you a good smacking. See if you can 
remember that.” 

“Now, Clara, now, now, that ’s no 
way to do. Dicky didn’t mean any harm, 
did you, Dicky? No, o’ course not. 
You come upstairs with grandma and 
see what she’s got for you.” 





